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Money and Men 


[* one large preliminary assumption can be made, Sir 
John Simon’s second Budget can be regarded as a 
workmanlike achievement and exempted from any but 
detailed criticism. The figure of £24 millions once having 
been arrived at, as the gap between existing revenue and 
the expenditure to be charged against it, the Chancellor’s 
proposals. for levying the additional taxation required were 
fair and reasonable. There are, as with all Budgets, matters 
on which different persons would have arrived at some- 
what different conclusions. Thus, Sir John very properly 
decided to lay new taxation on the motor industry which 
would both increase the revenue and release some of the 
industry’s resources of plant and skilled labour for arma- 
ment work, But it is legitimate to question whether the 
first object could not have been equally well, and the second 
better, secured by raising at least part of the money from 
a tax on the sale of cars, especially new cars. It is, after all, 
not the use of large cars that absorbs skilled labour but the 
production of mewcars, ~ NS 

Again, granted that something of the order of {11 
millions had to be raised by indirect taxation, it may be 
questioned whether it was right to confine the increases to 
sharp rises in the rates of duty on tobacco and sugar, which 
are consumed in very different proportions by different 
people. Or, again, even given the anomalies of the present 
medicine stamp duties and the administrative and other 
difficulties of devising @ substitute, is there really a strong 


Case for-abandoning revenue of. three-quarters of a million 





a year? But these are matters of detail appropriate to the 
Committee stage of the Finance Bill. In its main outlines, 
and subject to the over-riding preliminary assumption, the 
Budget should meet with general approval. 

The hypothesis by which this conclusion is governed, 


_and on which Sir John Simon’s Budget speech was wholly 


founded, is this: that it is possible, in these times, to mark 
off a portion of the national finances—and that the least 
dynamic portion—to surround it with a picket fence of 
arbitrary demarcations and to consider it without any rela- 
tion to what is happening, and to what is likely to happen, 
outside the charmed circle. Any such assumption is mani- 
festly untenable. Yet Sir John Simon clung to it with 
single-minded tenacity. 

It is common ground that a very large part of this year’s | 


‘defence expenditure will have to be borrowed. But there 


is no economic issue facing the country nearly as important : 
as the decision how much to borrow. . At the inception of 
defence borrowing, the principle was laid down that re-' 
current costs at least should be met from taxation, and 
non-recurrent costs from borrowing. It is questionable 
whether that principle was ever closely applied, and it has: 
certainly gone by the board now. But the Chancellor’ 
offered nothing to take its place, save the statement that 
* if there is a limit to what can be conveniently or tolerably 
raised by taxation, there is also a definite limit to what can 
be wisely and successfully raised by borrowing.” Are we 
to take the fact that an additional £20 millions was put on 
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to revenue to mean that the limit of borrowing is £380 
millions? Or would it be safe to assume that any further 
additions to the costs of re-armament will be similarly 
divided between taxation and berrowing in the proportion 
of two to three? Is the limit to borrowing a static one, or 
can it be said to vary with the economic conditions of the 
country, in particular with the volume of unemployed 
resources of labour and capital available for use? All these 
are questions of the very first magnitude. It is no exaggera- 
tion, but the literal truth, to say that the social stability 
of the country depends upon the correct answers being 
given to them. They will have to be answered within a few 
months, certainly before the next Budget. But Sir John 
Simon offered no guidance on them to the country. 

Much also depends upon the precise means by which 
this year’s borrowing is accomplished, upon the proportion 
in which it is divided between the floating and the funded 
debt. If the Chancellor did not wish to initiate a debate 
on the generalities of defence borrowing, vitally important 
though they are, he might have provided some light on this 
technical matter, which is very proper for the attention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But on this, too, he was 
silent. Or again, he might usefully have spoken about the 
measures that the Government proposed to take to control 
the general economic effects on prices and the labour 
supply of the gigantic borrowings foreshadowed. It is im- 
possible to hold that these effects will not soon be very 
disturbing, and imprudent to hold that nothing should be 
done about them. We are, by universal admission, in a state 
rather more than halfway from peace to war. But we still 
have no adequate notion of the Government’s plans for the 
financial side of a war economy. 

These are the real issues of financial policy. The £24 
millions with which the constructive part of the Budget 
speech was concerned is in any case an arbitrary figure— 
the Chancellor could have made it £24,000 or £124 
millions if he had chosen. In the shadow of the fundamental 
problems he left untouched, it fades into insignificance. 
Budget Day has acquired its importance because it tradi- 
tionally provides a survey, on the widest canvas, of the 
national finances as a whole. There should be a Budget 
Day, in this sense, in 1939. We have not had it yet. 

It was widely known while Sir John Simon was speak- 
ing that the Cabinet had decided on a measure of com- 
pulsory military service, and the official announcement was 
made on the next day by the Prime Minister. The plan is 
to impose on young men between their twentieth and 
twenty-first birthdays the compulsory obligation of under- 
going six months’ training in the Regular Army. After the 
six months they will have the option of three and a half 
years’ service in the Territorial Army or of passing to a 
Special Reserve. Provision is made for anticipating or 
postponing the period of service in case of need and, by a 
welcome provision, conscientious objectors will be ex- 
empted if they will undertake work of national import- 
ance. The numbers affected will be small. At the time of 
the 1931 Census there were 309,798 males in Great Britain 
aged 12, who would be 20 now. The figure will be reduced 
by deaths, by exemptions, by postponements and by 
medical rejections, so that the net figure may be no more 
than about 200,000. But this may only be a beginning, and 
in any case it is the principle that matters. 

The necessity for these measures is widely, if not 
universally, accepted. Nevertheless, there will be a con- 
siderable body of opposition. For those who oppose on 
genuine grounds of conscience, or because they believe the 
voluntary principle should have been given a more extended 
chance of proving its efficacy, there will be nothing but 
respect. It is a little more difficult to understand the posi- 
tion of those who have steadily urged a foreign policy of 
mounting commitments, but now consider the interests of 
Labour endangered by the necessary counterpart of those 
commitments. But by any of the normal tests, the over- 
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whelming majority of public opinion approves the 
principle. 

But though it is thus possible to approve the substance 
of the Government’s decision, it is far more difficult to feel 
happy about either the manner or the time of its announce- 
ment. For one thing, it increases still further the artificial 
character of the Budget. The £50 millions of Defence Sup- 
plementaries foreseen by the Chancellor can hardy have in- 
cluded any provision for the new measures, and the whole 
question of increased borrowing or increased taxation is thus 
raised before the Finance Bill has even been brought in. 

There is, however, another financial issue raised by the 
new measures. The Prime Minister’s announcement recog- 
nised that it would be utterly inequitable to introduce the 
conscription of man-power without at least laying plans for 
the conscription of wealth, and he attempted to give some 
embodiment to this phrase. He pointed out, first, that 
wealth was already heavily conscripted by direct taxation; 
secondly, the Government would introduce legislation to 
tighten the control of armament profits; and thirdly, in 
time of war, measures would be taken to “ impose special 
penalties on profiteering” and to provide that “ any in- 
crease of profit or increases of individual wealth should be 
appropriately curtailed to the benefit of the State.” These 
are steps in the right direction, but, as is this Government’s 
wont, only steps where strides would be more fitting. The 
first of the three points is almost irrelevant; for whatever 
the “ conscription of wealth” means, it means something 
more than the mere maintenance of existing progressive 
taxation. Any system of profit-control inevitably suffers 
from the dilemma that, if it is effective, it hinders produc- 
tion, and the recently published report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General on the Air Ministry’s price control 
system is not encouraging to those who believe that the 
profit can be “taken out of war” by this means. And 
lastly, most people will argue that increases in profits or 
wealth in wartime should be more than “ curtailed,” and 
that it is not merely increases in income, but existing 
incomes also that will have to be subject to very heavy im- 
positions. The Government’s conception of the conscrip- 
tion of wealth (admittedly not a pleasant thing to contem- 
plate) is somewhat diluted. 

This, in fact, brings us to the kernel of the whole matter. 
By general consent, the adoption of conscription is one 
of the most serious steps that the British people can be 
asked to take in time of formal peace. This in itself is suffi- 
cient reason against indulging in partisan controversy at 
this time. But it would be to ignore the realities of the 
Situation not to inquire whether the present Cabinet pro- 
vides the inspiring leadership necessary for such a grave 
departure. The present Government is, in substance, a 
singly-party Government—one, moreover, which, at least 
until very recently, has been bitterly distrusted by the 
formal oppositions. It has not even enjoyed the unanimous 
support of its own followers. On issue after issue of the 
great problems of foreign policy and defence, the Govern- 
ment has taken one stand, its critics another. On issue after 
issue the Government’s policy has been proved wrong, its 
critics’ policy proved right. There has hardly been a precise 
utterance of policy but the words have had to be eaten. 
Conscription is the latest case, and has involved the Prime 
Minister in placing upon his pledge a meaning that was 
certainly not attached to it by those to whom it was 
addressed. The Labour Party, it is true, is in its usual 
state of doctrinaire futility and is thereby tempting the 
Cabinet to play the party game. But there are men within 
the Conservative ranks and outside the Government whose 
competence is at least equal to many of those within and 
who have the added advantage of having been consistently 
right. Conscription réquires a strong and popular Govern- 
ment if it is to be imposed without danger to the national 
unity. The only way in which the Government can preserve 
its moral solvency is by extending its basis without further 
delay to the widest possible extent. 
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N Friday evening Herr Hitler addresses the Reichstag 
O in reply to President Roosevelt’s appeal for 
guarantees of non-aggression. As we go to press nothing 
is known of what the Fuehrer will say, though it is as 
nearly certain as may be that he will reject the President’s 
proposals, denouncing them as uncalled-for, impertinent, 
provocative and mischief-making. This has been the tone 
of the German Press, which has lately excelled itself in 
personal vilification of the President; and the diplomatic 
manceuvres of the dictatorships suggest the same line. 

Faced with President Roosevelt’s call to the bar of world 
opinion, and with the intensified efforts of England tc 
complete the structure of collective resistance to aggression 
in Europe, Germany and Italy have been conducting a 
busy diplomatic drive. To Italy has fallen the task of 
winning over Jugoslavia to the Axis, to be used with 
Hungary and Bulgaria as a counterpoise to the countries, 
Poland, Roumania and Greece, which have already 
accepted a British guarantee. Here Count Ciano’s success 
in securing an economic and political agreement of some 
scope at Venice cannot conceal his failure to obtain Jugo- 
slav adhesion to the Anti-Comintern Pact; and the 
Germans’ attempt to persuade M. Gafencu, Roumanian 
Foreign Minister, on his way via Berlin to London, that 
his country’s real interests lie with the Axis and not the 
Peace Front, has been even less successful. Nor has the 
effort to secure from the Axis’s third partner, Japan, firm 
pledges of military aid borne fruit. 

Meanwhile, to the small States for whom President 
Roosevelt sought a guarantee from the dictators the 
Fuehrer has addressed a questionnaire, asking whether 
they knew of the President’s intentions beforehand and 
whether they do in fact feel menaced by the Reich. The 
questionnaire has little more than a formal significance. It 
is a peculiarity of the Latin language that certain suffixes 
are appended to questions according to whether the answer 
“yes” or “no” is expected. Herr Hitler’s questions have 
the same character, expecting as they do an inevitable dis- 
claimer of any suspicions of the Reich’s intentions from 
countries who cannot feel themselves sufficiently safe to 
speak more frankly. The implied suffix to his questions is 
num or “ surely not? ” In most cases the negative answers, 
which the Fuehrer presumably wishes to fling back in the 
American President’s face on Friday, were a foregone 
conclusion. According to report, only Roumania and Egypt 
have permitted themselves in their answers to throw any 
doubts upon the peaceful and friendly nature of German 
policy, and it is significant that both these countries enjoy 
specific pledges of British protection. 

It is unlikely, therefore, that the Fuehrer will have any 
signal triumphs to bruit abroad on Friday. But, whatever 
the tenor of his discourse, the problem for England and her 
allies is clear. Whether he places his cards on the table 
at last or not, whether his conclusion is a challenge or a 
defiant apologia, the question is: What is to be our attitude 
to the German claims for restitution, economic, territorial 
and colonial, many of which before the rise of Herr Hitler 
were accepted by almost all parties in England as prima 
facie reasonable? It is of the essence of President Roose- 
velt’s own plan that, given acceptable guarantees of non- 
aggression, $ grievances in trade and the supply 
of raw materials should be the subject of fair discussion 
and arbitration, and it is not wise, or just, for a completely 
imtransigent attitude towards these matters to develop in 

» @ a consequence of our sharpened realisation of 
the dire and immediate menace of the aims and methods 
lately pursued by Herr Hitler. 


Seeking Peace 
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Our task now is clearly to plan for war, so that we may 
be so strongly prepared that no war will come merely 
because only the aggressor is ready. It is the job of our 
Government, not only to complete the Peace Front by 
pledges and agreements, but also to render those pledges 
and agreements effective, abroad by dispensing economic, 
as well as the promise of military, aid to our friends, and 
at home by the fullest and speediest mobilisation of all our 
resources. There must be not the slightest slackening in any 
of these preparations because of any words that may come 
from Berlin. 

But we must plan for peace, too. Si pacem vis para 
bellum is only a short-term policy at best. It postpones 
war, but does not remove its causes, and mounting arma- 
ments inevitably mean conflict at the last. That we have 
embarked upon a policy of power arises from the incorri- 
gible employment of force by the dictators themselves. 
That it is now next to impossible to consider concessions 
to German and Italian claims springs from the brutal 
methods signalised by the indefensible theft of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Albania; and the possession of these spoils by 
the aggressors is the greatest barrier of all to the cool dis- 
cussion of their claims. Yet it is our aim to seek peace: 
we do not wish to seem to encircle Germany or to stifle 
her rightful demands; we must make clear beyond a 
peradventure where we stand. War is a bloody and incon- 
ceivable horror, however idealistically we may couch our 
calls for national service to-day, and it will settle nothing. 
We need to draft at once the peace settlement we are pre- 
pared to sign if the preliminary lunacy of warfare can be 
averted. 

The first item of our policy is, admittedly, a short and 
sharp “no.” We can make no concessions of any kind to 
threats of force. We cannot even discuss the claims of 
Germany and Italy until they can advance not merely 
assurances but effective guarantees in earnest of their good 
faith and limited and peaceful intentions. The policy of 
appeasement has been a ghastly and dangerous failure, and 
there must be no more of it. Too many pledges have been 
broken for the democracies to have faith in the dictators’ 
promises, so long as their guns are pointing and their men 
arrayed. We must be implacable against aggression in 
thought and word, no less than in deed. Realistically, in 
present conditions, we must hold what we have. If Sir 
Nevile Henderson’s sudden return this week to Berlin, 
swiftly followed by the envoy of France, betokens a readi- 
ness to woo Herr Hitler with soft words, it was a grave 
error. It was unwise in any case, even if the British Ambas- 
sador bore a warning to the Fuehrer on the eve of his 


fulminations, because it spelled weakness in the reading of 


the Germans and Italians themselves and weakening in the 
eyes of America. It invited and received a rebuff. 

The second item in our policy, for the sake of peace, 
must be generosity in return for security. If we can get 
from Herr Hitler effective and reliable guarantees of 
his peaceful intentions, then we must for honesty’s sake 
be ready to discuss his grievances with an open mind. We 
must be prepared to consider concessions in the colonies 
which were wrested from Germany with the sole excuse of 
force. Italy’s claims in the Mediterranean, Germany’s 
desire to assist her minorities in Europe, the vexed fron- 
tiers of Central Europe could then all be reconsidered— 
as they cannot to-day. In the avoidance of Armageddon 
we have all a part to play. If it is our view that, in no 
circumstances, are we ready to discuss or concede, then 
we have accepted war as inevitable—unless we are 
rashly gambling on the fact that Germany may never feel 
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strong enough, or reckless enough, to wage it. Yet we 
must have guarantees before we can seek peace properly. 
A beginning would be the pledges of non-aggression 
that President Roosevelt is seeking; but that is 
not sufficient, since pledges are habitually broken under 
the pressure of the creeds that rule the Central Powers. 
The ghost of Czecho-Slovakia is a grim warning. 
Demobilisation, full and entire, would be a beginning, too, 
though this again would promise no more than a brief lull 
in aggression and much less than its cessation. Only dis- 
armament, military and economic, promised, organised and 
maintained for a reasonable period, could suffice to create 
the conditions in which Germany could seek and find the 
relief she calls for. In such conditions we could be open- 
handed. We could build a bridge anew between the 
dictatorships and ourselves and prevent catastrophe. With- 


Education 


HERE is already a shortage of skilled workpeople in 
T England and, as the Government’s defence demands 
upon industry grow, this shortage will become more acute. 
The shortage is not simply one of men and women trained 
in specific industrial skills. There is also a lack of workers 
trained and experienced in the principles and methods of 
manual and mechanical processes. It is, in fact, a shortage 
of educated citizens. 

The cause is twofold—apart from the wasting effect of 
long years of depression in the not very distant past. In our 
present provision for technical education there are faults of 
outlook and attitude; and there are defects of organisation. 
On the one hand, technical training is regarded and treated 
as inferior to more academic and literary instruction; and, 
on the other, its arrangement is uncompact and haphazard. 
Both flaws have their origins in history. 

Technical education, like all branches of English educa- 
tion, is not based on any thought-out scheme. It is the 
product of the ad hoc adaptations of a hundred years. 
Here, as in the case of elementary education, the rdle of 
the State has been to aid and supplement voluntary effort 
until, bit by bit, a national system has emerged. The indus- 
trial revolution broke up the old craft apprenticeship 
system; and, because England had fifty years’ start on its 
rivals in industrialisation, the Government had no incentive 
to see to the filling of the gap, until the rise of foreign 
competition made technical training an obvious national 
asset. Meanwhile, it was left to private agencies to provide 
vocational instruction. It was groups of artisans who estab- 
lished the mechanics’ institutes of the early nineteenth 
century; it was local and private effort that set on foot the 
first science and art classes; it was the London Livery 
Companies who founded the City and Guilds Institute; 
and it was a private benefactor, Quintin Hogg, who 
formed the first of the Polytechnics. These were the proto- 
types of the diverse institutions that grew up to make the 
outline of a system of technical education. 

At first, the State’s function was simply to supervise 
through the Science and Art Department. Then it was to 
assist by grants-in-aid. Finally, it was to assume direct 
responsibility, first, by creating local technical education 
authorities in 1889, and, secondly, by encouraging the 
general education authorities set up in 1902 to take over 
the voluntary technical institutions. To-day, only about 
4 per cent. of technical schools and colleges are indepen- 
dently run; but the whole of the municipalised system 
bears the marks of its unplanned and scattered origins. 
Technical education has never been properly dovetailed 
with other types of schooling; nor has its relation to the 
needs of industry ever been fully worked out. The basis of 
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out them we can only keep our powder dry and look into 
an arid future. 

It may be said that these conditions cannot be secured; 
that the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia and Albania—like the 
rape of Manchuria and Abyssinia—is not only the reason 
why we seek guarantees, but also the demonstration that 
we shall not get them. If this is true, then we must face 
the truth that any sure prospect of peace has slipped out 
of sight; just as, if on the other hand we refuse utterly to 
contemplate any concessions in any circumstances to Nazis 
and Fascists, we must face the same warlike outlook. Only 
good faith and good will, tangibly proven, can buttress 
peace. For these we look to Berlin, for we ourselves have 
broken no major pledges and, as we wait, our hand is un- 
happily on the trigger. The next and deciding word is with 
Herr Hitler. The last may be ours, 


for Work 


the system is still voluntary, in striking contrast to the com- 
pulsory day continuation schools and = apprenticesiup 
training of Germany or the subtle French blend of cen- 
tralisation and local autonomy with its tax d’apprentissage. 
Neither employers nor young workers are under any obliga- 
tion to make use of the facilities for technical education, 
which vary startlingly from district to district; and tech- 
nical education (including commercial training as well) 
tends to be a part-time trimming, rather than an integral 
part of either business life or of education in general. 

It has an amateur status, so to speak, and its place in 
public esteem is a subordinate one. This is not for lack of 
repeated expert advice to the contrary. Fifty years ago 
Matthew Arnold, an inspector of schools, wrote: — 

The technical school is in fact a secondary school, to 
follow the elementary school, after some manual training 
has been given. 

Royal Commissions have echoed this; and it was precisely 
the view taken, only a few months ago, in the Spens Report 
on secondary education, which suggested the creation of 
technical high schools to be parallel with secondary schools 
and equal in status with them. 

The barriers are social and economic. Secondary school 
training as we know it has a prestige value; it provides the 
entrée to universities and a passport to medium-paid posts 
in business. Technical education is left to the labourer 
and the clerk who must leave school very young to eam 
their living, and then, if they are ambitious, spend their 
evenings, after a full day’s work, in study. 

The outstanding feature of English technical education 
is that it is predominantly part-time evening work. There 
are about 1,050,000 students at all sorts of technical (in- 
cluding commercial) institutions and just over 40,000 are 
full time. For over a million, technical or commercial 
education is an “ extra.” There are, perhaps, 25,000 full- 
time pupils in the junior technical and commercial schools, 
which provide children over eleven years of age with con- 
tinued general education plus some preparation for employ- 
men siterle a specific trade or, more generally, in some 

ustry or occupation, such as building, engineering oF 
housewifery. Another 8,000 or so are full-time pupils in 
technical day classes, and, perhaps, 10,000 senior pupils are 
taking full-time courses at technical colleges. In addition, 
a further 45,000, though part-time, are receiving instruc- 
tion during the day, and so are not being called upon to 
pile their essential technical training on top of a full week’s 
work; of these, there are some 25,000 at technical day 
classes in colleges and other institutions; and another 
20,000 or so at the less vocational day continuation classes, 
for which employees between the ages of fourteen and 
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eighteen may be released on certain days by arrangement 
with their employers—2,500 are in day continuation classes 
actually provided by business firms for their own young 
workers. The balance of the 1,050,000 technical and com- 
mercial students—about 970,000—are not only part-time 
pupils. They are also spare-time pupils, like the hundreds 
of thousands more who seek training by correspondence. 

This state of affairs is wasteful and inefficient. The 
essential link in true technical training is too often lacking; 
that is, close co-ordination between practical work and 
instruction, involving careful co-operation in organising 
and conducting classes between employers, working 
“ learners ” and educational authorities. Too many evening 
students attend classes blindly as individuals, with only an 
uncertain hope of advancement as their spur. Too few can 
approach their courses as correlated parts of their daily 
work. Too many fall by the wayside; and too few skilled 
artisans are turned out. 

The outlines of reform are easy to sketch, and their 
achievement depends upon technical instruction being 
brought to rank on a parity with all other sorts of educa- 
tion. It should begin in the elementary school with the 
manual training for all that Matthew Arnold wanted, a 
training much more purposive in principles and methods 
than the scattered manipulative exercises that too often 
feature in curricula. It should continue either in the tech- 
nical high school, where a general syllabus would be 
focused upon industrial techniques, or in full or part-time 
day courses, jointly arranged by employers, trade unions 
and technical teachers as preparation for specific trades or 
industries. From the high schools and the trade and indus- 
trial classes equally should be chosen the picked pupils to 
pass on, with the aid of scholarships, to technical colleges 
and the technical departments of universities. Students at 
technical high schools and in trade classes should be given 
experience in workshop practice. Juvenile industrial 
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workers should compulsorily attend part-time day classes 
for a fixed number of hours every week. At colleges and 
universities no degree or diploma should be given in a 
technical subject until an extensive period of practical work 
has been done. Technical training should be woven into 
the fabrics of education and industry alike. 

Much has been done in these directions already. Part- 
time courses for apprentices are common. The National 
Certificate examinations set at technical institutions are 
prepared by professional technical bodies under State 
supervision. But apprenticeship covers too small a section 
of industry nowadays, and too many workpeople are left 
to their own spare-time devices. Day technical classes and 
day continuation schools are steps on the right road. 
Junior technical and trade schools are doing excellent work. 
But the bulk of industry’s youthful human material is still 
going to waste. Something more comprehensive is needed, 
and more speed in the present welcome progress. 

The director of French technical education has proposed 
that every young person employed between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen should be automatically deemed an 
apprentice and therefore be obliged to intersperse his or 
her work with the relevant courses of technical instruction. 
This is the right policy. In England we have our charter in 
the Education Act of 1918, which envisaged 

a complete and systematic plan of further education 

properly related to elementary and secondary schools and 

universities, adapted to local needs and particularly to in- 


dustrial needs, and offering to each student facilities for a 
course of instruction suited to his or her requirements. 


So far we have not made full use of it. This year we shall 
spend on technical education almost exactly 1 per cent. of 
our defence expenditure. We ought not to waste such 
restricted means; and industrialists, even more than 
administrators, have a powerful part to play in ensuring 
that next time England’s industry is at full stretch there 
will not be the scarcity of skill we are menaced with now. 


The Budget Accounts 


IR JOHN SIMON is not the man to depart from a 
S tradition as venerable as that which dictates the form 
of a Budget speech. He dealt first with the results of last 
year, then with the prospects for the current year as they 
appeared on the published Estimates and the yield to be 
expected from the existing taxes. Then, having established 
the figure of the prospective deficit, he turned aside, in the 
traditional manner, to deal with minor matters until the 
markets were closed. At the end came his proposals. 

The Chancellor’s remarks on last year’s experience added 
comparatively little to what was already known. He re- 
vealed that the yield of customs had gained both from 
forestalling in March and also from the failure of the 
domestic sugar beet crop, which led to larger imports, but 
had lost from the provisions of the Trade Agreement with 
the United States. He ascribed the good yield of surtax to 
the measures taken against evasion, but gave no special 
explanation of the surprisingly large fall in the revenue 
from the death duties. On the expenditure side, he pointed 
out that the Civil Supplementaries had exceeded the Budget 
provision mainly for non-civil reasons, such as A.R.P. and 
the trouble in Palestine. Savings on other votes, however, 
brought the total of the Civil Supply votes to £7,750,000 


When he turned to the present year the Chancellor 
retained the provision for the service of the National Debt 
at last year’s figure of £230 millions, in order to leave a 





the transfer to this section of the Budget of Irish charges. 
For Supplementary Estimates on the Civil Supply Ser- 
vices, Sir John allowed a margin of £5 millions, hoping 
to secure savings on some of the votes. This brought the 
provisional total of expenditure to £922,444,000, includ- 
ing {227,738,000 for defence. The Civil Estimates show 
an increase of £12 millions over last year, and the Chan- 
cellor pointed out that this was mainly due to increased 
expenditure (most of it automatic) on the social services. 
Civil expenditure, apart from debt, defence and war 
pensions, has increased by £186 millions since 1925, and 
the expenditure of local authorities out of rates in the 
same period has risen by about £42 millions. 

The next section of the speech was the estimate of 
revenue for the coming year on the existing basis of taxa- 
tion. Customs and Excise were put at £23 millions below 
last year’s yield; the correctness of this estimate will 
depend very largely on the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment regarding the balance of trade, which is almost sure 
to be an issue within the twelve months. Income tax is 
expected to produce £9 millions less and surtax, with its 
longer time-lag, £34 millions more. The yields of Death 
Duties and Stamps were put at the same figure as last 
year—perhaps pessimistically in the former case and cer- 
tainly optimistically in the latter. N.D.C. will bring in the 
originally estimated sum of £25 millions. The minor items 
brought the total figure, estimated hopefully, to 
£918,330,000, leaving a deficit of just over £4 millions. 
Of the minor items, the two which deserve mention are 
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TABLE I 
EXPENDITURE (£’000s omitted) REVENUE (£0008 omitted) 
| Budget | Actual | Budget | Col. (3) stimate 
Estimate | Issues | Estimate) comp for Col 
1938-39 | 1938-39 1939-40; with Budget | Actual | 1939-40 . (3) 
Col. (2) stimate | Receipts) on |C°Mpared 
: ee eae. : with 
EE 1938-39 | 1938-39 | basis of 
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) al ae 230,000 | + 13,219 ESRD tee 
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E Other Cons, Fd.......... + 2513 | 1a Revenue 
’ ' Total + 16 135 Income Tax eeeceeee sees 335,901 327,000 7 8,901 
EYE EEGREB esectscoses 7 Sur-tax ‘sieaiaiieiindia ; + 3,470 
inate s state Duties ......... — 430 
fs 7 (ine Gotanned Stamp ........eeeeeseees + 2 
aS Na : National Defence Con- 
oF > leenarscobai tribution .........04 21,890 ae + 3,110 
* BS a 
4 : i Civil Defence nt > ee | ae ees ee ee errr eeecee 32 300 
ale inate Saperery >” | 20,000 Total ..ssssssssssse |536,500 |520,281 |517,250 
. . . 
Total Defence... 272,189*| 247,738 ise Naa 
Civil Votes (exc CustOMs  ........e00008 . | 227,950 | 226,326 | 222,500 
Broadcasting) Me 416,273 409,383 427,860 + 18,477 Excise ...ccccveee Prrviit) 116,150 114,200 115,500 
Margin for Supple- 
mentaries — 10,000 as 5,000 -|- 5,000 Total seeeeeeces eeeee 340,526 
mo) — a 14,284 | 14,143 | 14,646 Motor Vehicle Duties ... 37,200 
(shtml estou 
: * * * Total Receipts from 
| OB mnsoe BORER OS Teer) Seitsacesdlnchitasiate 892,450 
§ Total Ordinary Expen- | — 
2 . * 
ND scccdedasieaeeet 944,398*) 926,780*| 942,444 P ni oft ce net receipt. 7 200 
a . ? ‘ost ce eeeeeee ee 
i Sinking Fund............ Crown mae 1,330 
Grand Bee un: Loans erences eeee 3 
; hg i eeeeeeeeeeee 10,750 


* Exclusive of sums spent out of loans under the Defence : 
Loans Act, as follows : 1938-39, £90 millions (Budget Estimate) ; Total Ordinary Re- 
£128 millions (actual); 1939-40, £3424 millions (Budget VENUES aiseseereseeeee 
timate—actual will be at least £30 millions higher). 








TABLE III.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1939-40 
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the decision to take into the Exchequer—not necessarily 
this year—the sum of £1} millions from the unclaimed 
dividend account, and the announcement of further 
measures, with retrospective effect, against the evasion of 
surtax and death duties by the ingenious manipulation of 
one-man companies. Before tackling his main problem, the 
Chancellor also reduced two small taxes and imposed one 
new one. The proposals of the Select Committee on the 
Medicine Stamp Duties were not accepted owing to the 
administrative difficulties involved, and Sir John took the 
unexpected step of repealing the duties altogether. The 
“living theatre” was also given a further relief from 
entertainments duty. To offset these losses of revenue, a 
new excise tax was imposed on photographic film, with a 
corresponding increase in the existing customs duty. 

The first indication of the character of the Budget came 
when the Chancellor announced his intention of raising 
from revenue £20 millions of the £50 millions which it 
would be necessary to provide for Defence Supplemen- 
taries owing to the new measures decided upon since the 
Estimates were framed. (This figure of £50 millions appar- 
ently allows nothing for the cost of the conscription 
measures announced on the day after the Budget.) 

This raised the prospective deficit to £24 millions, 
which Sir John proposed to levy both from the direct and 
from the indirect taxpayer—or, more accurately, both 
from the well-to-do and from the mass of the people. The 
motor vehicle duties were selected for the major part of 
the burden designed to be laid on the more comfortably 
endowed. The stiff increase from 15s. to 25s. per horse- 
power, as from January Ist next, will provide £6} millions 


NOTES OF 


The Diplomatic Mélée.—The clear and direct line in 
British foreign policy which has restored Anglo-French 
initiative to the affairs of Europe has been somewhat 
confused this week by the sudden and unexpected return 
of the British Ambassador to Berlin. Though no return 
to an earlier policy was, it is said, intended, the reversion 
to the tactics of warning Herr Hitler, familiar during the 
September crisis, has once more caused suspicion and 
doubt in the minds of those smaller countries for whom 
there could be no going back once the anti-aggression 
policy was adopted. Though the precise nature of 
Sir Nevile Henderson’s mission has not—no doubt owing 
to the studied contempt of the Germans—been revealed, 
the fact that it was accompanied by a firm declaration 
that this country did not “in any way” recognise the 
annexation of Czechoslovakia, and that it was followed 
by conscription in this country, seems to show that it was 
a diplomatic blunder rather than a political change of heart 
on the part of the British Government—a_ blunder 
underlined by the studied discourtesy of Herr von 
Ribbentrop in ing to receive the Ambassador. More 
serious has been the failure to produce definite and con- 
Crete results in the Anglo-F talks with Soviet Russia. 
Although the talks are said to be progressing well and 
to show a definite approximation to each other of the 
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towards this year’s deficit. A further £4 millions is to be 
found from surtax; the standard rates, which have been 
raised by 10 per cent. since 1931, are to be further in- 
creased by 5 per cent. up to £8,000 and by 10 per cent. 
above that figure. There is also to be an increase of 10 per 
cent. in the rates of Estate Duty on all estates of over 
£50,000. (The new rates and their incidence are detailed 
in a note on page 247.) The indirect taxpayer provides 
£11 millions, £7 millions by a stiff increase of 2s. a Ib. 
on tobacco, and £4 millions by an increase of }d. per Ib. 
(a quarter of the present rate) on sugar. The effect of these 
changes is as follows: — 


1939-40 Full year 
ogee titrant etna cine aiaanes 4,200,000 


ence Supplementaries ...............0s.00+ 20,000,000 oi 
‘ edicine Stamp Duties ......... 590,000 770,000 
Reduction of Entertainments Duty ......... 190,000 290,000 








24,980,000 1,060,000 


rr ee 





Unclaimed dividends ........cccceceseceesees ton 1,500,000 
Photographic films — .........ssccseeeseeeceeees 800,000 1,005,000 
Motor vehicles ........csccssessecsescesseceeees 6,250,000 11,500,000 
TI iedidl cdiethabinniccdpedesnnsnecdeualiovees 4,000,000 5,000,000 
MENTE: dhnshiebanicenntiinkaisovenescennees 3,000,000 5,000,000 
TINE Ul olnstndsnsteehnntinietensneebihaonvcees 7,000,000 8,000,000 
ST codbdidbectinbosideecectdctecsbavedscdossbess 4,000,000 4,500,000 








25,050,000 36,505,000 


_ The result is to leave a formal surplus on this year’s 


accounts of £156,000. The delayed full effect of the 
changes will produce an automatic increase of revenue of 
£11,175,000 next year. The final balance sheet of the year 
is shown in Table III opposite. 


THE WEEK 


Ministerial Changes.—Neither in the supply of 
Ministers nor in the supply of materials for the defence 
services have the Prime Minister’s latest arrangements 
been of the happiest. The choice of Mr Burgin to be 
Minister of Supply was hardly inspiring, and the series of 
routine adjustments that followed has not produced any 
very noticeable accession of strength to the Ministry. Cap- 
tain Euan Wallace, whose work as Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury has not invited criticism, was moved to the 
Ministry of Transport, where Mr Burgin has left a very 
great deal to be done; Captain Crookshank, whose tenure 
of the Department of Mines was marked by laborious and 
disappointing days with the Coal Bill, borne with skill and 
patience, came to the Treasury on the eve of the Budget; 















THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


This week the section of The Economist 
that is devoted to contributions by Our 
Correspondents in countries overseas and 
by other experts on the spot contains 
articles on :— 
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Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, who was the first to inject some energy 
at the Home Office into air-raid precautions, before Sir 
John Anderson took charge, was given the Ministry of 
Mines with the mission of making pits safer for miners; 
and Captain Peake was promoted to the Under-Secretary- 
ship at the Home Office. The reshuffling of these reasonably 
competent and comparatively youthful men only underlined 
the deficiencies in the Government which so unnecessarily 
complicate Mr Chamberlain’s task of persuading his critics 
to accept extraordinary measures. The absence of Mr 
Churchill and Mr Eden from the Cabinet is still the Prime 
Minister’s greatest handicap. 


* * * 


Supply Problems.—Second thoughts about the 
organisation of supplies involved in the appoinument of 
Mr Burgin have not altered the first impression that his 
powers as Minister of Supply are to be needlessly curtailed. 
He is to have authority simply to enforce the prior claims 
of the Government for War Office supplies and certain 
defence materials. The War Office, faced with the task of 
equipping the Regular Army and a doubled Territorial 
Army, as well as the young men now to be conscripted, 
is in great need of this reinforcement; but the wider issues 
which have been exercising the minds of the advocates of 
a Supply Ministry for many months—problems of alloca- 
tion and priority which will be made enormous as the 
Government’s £630 millions of defence expenditure come 
into the markets for men and materials—are left un- 
touched. The essence of the supply problem is the appor- 
tionment of claims, not only between the services, all of 
which have competing claims for labour and materials as 
well as common needs for the creation of reserve plant and 
equipment, converted and ready for use, but also between 
military and civil requirements. The existing Ministerial 
priorities committee is another organ of co-ordination, not 
of executive action; it has not the controlling powers 
needed to redesign the nation’s productive economy in 
these ways. It will be folly to wait until the inevitable 
bottle-necks, rivalries and dislocations have developed 
before putting into operation the complete authority which, 
it is announced, the actual Ministry of Supply Bill will 
provide for. The whole Bill and nothing less than the 
whole Bill is wanted at once. 


* * * 


Jugoslavia on the Anvil.—The pressure of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis on Jugoslavia has been brought this 
week to bear directly on M. Cincar-Markovitch, the 
Jugoslav Foreign Minister himself, in visits to Venice 
over the week-end and to Berlin on Wednesday of this 
week. The contradiction between the policy which the 
national interest requires and that which external circum- 
stances permit has given rise to a number of conflicting 
reports as to the extent of Jugoslavia’s surrender to the 
demands of the Axis Powers. Jugoslavia is now suffering 
the full consequences of the policy of M. Stoyadinovitch., 
Having been the sure ally of none, she finds not a single 
effective ally on whom she can rely. Having opened the 
gates to German and Italian intrigues in Central Europe 
and the Balkans, she now finds herself the direct object 
of those intrigues. Having prised open the Little Entente 
for Germany and Hungary, she finds herself expected 
also to prise open the Balkan Entente. Having facilitated 
the German disruption of Czecho-Slovakia, she finds 
herself, in the absence of any other single industrialised 
State between Germany and Russia, before a choice she 
is unwilling to make. Having opposed in September, 
1936, the proposal that the Little Entente as a whole 
should make 2s of mutual assistance with France, 
she finds he to-day without the guarantee of the 
Western Powers or the shelter of the Little Entente. 
In addition, in the economic sphere, she has come under 
2 Caen Sane os See eee . As is shown 
by a full account of her economic position on page 248, 
Jugoslavia, more than any other country, was economically 
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affected by the annexation of Bohemia and Moravia, 
Though official quarters in London insist that “ Jugo- 
slavia is not lost,” there is no sign that sufficient pains 
are being taken by the British and the French to conduce 
to this end, and more should be done than is being done, 
As for the Jugoslav Government, they would be thankful 
to achieve neutrality and the continued integrity of their 
frontiers. It is clear that Italy has no interest in the dis- 
ruption of Jugoslavia by Germany, and has this time 
promoted concord rather than discord in the Serb-Croat 
talks, which are reported to have reached a final agree- 
ment. But should the continuation of a Jugoslav State 
prove inconvenient to the Axis, Italy may insist that 
intervention is an Italian and not a German right. The 
presence of Germany on the Adriatic is even less desired 
in Rome than was her presence on the Brenner. 


*” * * 


Roumania’s Position.—The visit of the Roumanian 
Foreign Minister to London has proved an unmitigated 
success. The impression made by M, Gafencu on all those 
with whom he came in contact was as happy as seems to 
have been the impression made on M. Gafencu himself. 
The seriousness with which both countries are taking 
their common foreign policy has caused considerable 
mutual satisfaction. Though the economic consequences 
of this policy are being discussed in Bucharest by the 
delegation headed by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, and the 
military and naval consequences will have to be discussed 
by the competent experts, the fact that M. Gafencu came 
from Poland, Berlin and Brussels, and returns to his 
country via Paris and Rome, enables the two Governments 
to judge the exact political situation of Roumania in 
relation to Europe as a whole. M. Gafencu was well 
received in Poland, as was to be expected in view of the 
Roumanian-Polish alliance which is being gradually 
strengthened to cover all emergencies and not exclusively 
an attack from the East. In Berlin, M. Gafencu was also 
pleasantly received, in spite of the disfavour into which 
his two allies have fallen, and the powers of resistance 
which Roumania is showing to the “ penetration” 
envisaged by the German-Roumanian trade agreement. 
The position of Roumania, though worse than that of 
Poland in so far as her relations with Hungary and 
Bulgaria are concerned, is stronger in respect of her close 
relations with Turkey and her less negative attitude 
towards Soviet Russia. Roumania, to a limited extent, has 
inherited the réle of her ally Czecho-Slovakia, and her 
safety depends on the effectiveness this time of 
co-operation between Eastern and Western Europe. 
Though she has not the military strength or the strategic 
position of Czecho-Slovakia, she has the advantage of being 
accessible by sea from the West and by land from Russia. 
The utilisation of this advantage depends on the primary 
agreement between the Black Sea Powers themselves and 
on close relations between Britain, Turkey and Russia. 


» * * 


Civil Defence.—It cannot be too strongly stated that 
the aim of urban defence against air raids is to enable 
essential industrial and distributive activities to be carried 
on with the maximum degree of safety for citizens 
consonant with this aim. This is why, on balance, Sir John 
Anderson and his expert advisers, whose conclusions were 
made public this week, have decided in favour of dispersed 
shelters, giving protection against blast and splinters, 
rather than mass underground refuges. There are other 
powerful reasons, too: the construction of deep, bomb- 
proof shelters for the whole civilian population would cost 
a very great deal and, more cogently, would divert 
resources on a large scale from the purposes of active 
defence ; the technical difficulties of building a shelter 
system that would give sufficiently speedy and uncon- 
gested access to its users have not yet been overcome ; 
and any kind of deep shelter would take a long time to 
construct. Even if these views are granted, however, there 
is much ground still to be gained. The key points and 
vital services which, all these arguments apart, must have 
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very heavily protected shelters, have still to be chosen ; 
and so far the system of dispersed shelters officially 
favoured for general use has itself only been begun. There 
is still a scarcity of steel garden shelters, as well as of the 
reinforced basements, communal shelters and street 
refuges that are to supplement them. And the rejection 
of deep shelters will necessitate some expansion in 
evacuation plans. If the time factor and the need for 
speedy ——o have been a strong argument in ruling 
out deep shelters, they are an even stronger argument in 
favour of co ing the alternative arrangements. 
Sir John Anderson has = his precautions with 
common sense and a cool » but the sooner the goods 
are delivered the sooner will his contribution to national 
safety be fully appreciated. 


* * * 


Freedom and Censership.—Some sort of control 
over the disclosure of news and the dissemination of 
opinion is inevitable in war-time and, as Mr Chamberlain 
has truly said, we can scarcely be said to be at peace even 
now. Already calls for a censorship are being made and 
rumours are abroad about the Government’s restrictive 
intentions. Actually much of this excitement is mis- 
guided. The request of Sir George Broadbridge, Conser- 
vative M.P. for London and an ex-Lord Mayor, for the 
immediate appointment of a censor, a request which has 
made Sir George something of a hero in the Nazi Press, 
is a case in point. It is not to protect essential secrets or to 
further the defence of the realm that he has made his 
suggestion; it is simply and solely to limit freedom of 
speech and writing, in the interests of business activities 
which thrive upon confidence and optimism, even if these, 
by being falsely founded, lead in the end to limitless 
calamity. Sir George will surely receive short shrift. Gossip 
is also busy about the Government’s alleged plans to take 
over the British Broadcasting Corporation. Here again the 
tales are, to say the least, premature. The B.B.C.’s inde- 
pendence of direct control, like the liberties enjoyed by the 
Press, has engendered a sense of responsibility in comment 
and statement that makes control needless and unwise until 
it is a question of preserving official secrets. 


* * * 


In essence the position of individual private Members 
of Parliament is similar to that of the Press and the B.B.C. 
The final report of the Commons’ Select Committee on 
the Official Secrets Acts, issued this week, makes this 
point. The Committee deprecate the introduction of legis- 
lation, either to define Members’ immunity from prosecu- 
tions under the Acts or to state their liability to penal 
action. The privileges Members enjoy to seek out infor- 
mation and to base criticism upon it in the interests of 
their constituents are, like all parliamentary privileges, 
purposely imprecise. So long as individual Members are 
properly discreet, so long as the House as a whole, with its 
power to imprison or expel Members, keeps a watchful eye 
upon their proceedings in this respect, and so long as 
Ministers do not abuse the authority given them by the 
Official Secrets Acts, so long will the present position of 
privileged freedom tempered by good sense remain too 
valuable to destroy. It is only when the State is likely to 
be directly endangered by irresponsibility—not when 
weaker minds are disturbed by the painful truth—that 
newspapers, broadcasters and politicians will require to be 
curbed by regulation. We will not be able to escape control, 
but we can eke out the term and scope of the freedom we 
prize by our own discretion. 


* * * 


Investment Overseas.—Last week, in 
question in the Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made an announcement of capital importance. 
already exists an embargo, operated “ unofficially ” 
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the Foreign Transactions Advisory Committee, on the pur- 
chase of foreign securities for resale. Now, it is the earnest 
wish of the Chancellor that British capital shall not be 
transmitted abroad by the purchase of securities for invest- 
ment. The complete mobilisation at home of the country’s 
financial resources for purposes of defence and re-arma- 
ment has clearly been made imperative by the magnitude 
of the claims which the Government has decided to make 
upon the nation, and the export of capital, in normal peace 
time an important factor in the building up of national 
wealth, has become a dangerous diversion of assets. So far 
there are no signs that the Government’s wishes are being 
flouted, and a Finance Note on page 258 shows that the 
recent gold losses of the Exchange Equalisation Fund have 
not been large. Nevertheless, measures of control that are 
distasteful and inexpedient in peace time become essential 
when a war economy is being arranged. The only possible 
test of the voluntary principle, in this sphere as in others, 
is whether it works. There is, accordingly, everything to 
be gained by a strict adherence to the Chancellor’s wishes. 


* * * 


The Far Eastern War.—The Parliamentary under- 
taking by the Prime Minister last week—that he would 
bear in mind the desirability of including China and other 
Far Eastern countries in any combination of Governments 
for the purpose of resisting aggression—comes as an im- 
portant reminder both of the interest of the United States 
and Russia in Far Eastern affairs and of the fact of war in 
Asia which has been somewhat overshadowed by the fear 
of war in Europe. In the last few weeks the Chinese forces 
appear to have made immense advances in Kwangsi, 
Honan, Shansi, Hopei and Kwangtung, and according to 
some reports have recaptured 5,000 square miles, equiva- 
lent to the Japanese gains since October. An important 
part in the Chinese advance has been played by the 
guerillas, who now seem in many districts to be liberally 
equipped with machine guns and trained to co-operate effi- 
ciently with the Chinese regulars. The Chinese claim that 
their real offensive has not yet been begun and though 
this is strongly denied by the Japanese, the latter admit 
that the Central Army has not yet been brought into 
action and that their troops have made “ strategic with- 
drawals ” in Southern China. These they now claim to 
have stopped. The immediate military threat to the 
Japanese conquest is mot perhaps very severe— 
Japan can hold the ports, the Yangtse and the 
railways. But the situation in China is not likely to increase 
the anxiety of Tokyo to convert the Anti-Comintern Pact 
into a military alliance. Such an alliance would mean, in 
the event of European war, that the Chinese would be 
reinforced by the French, the British, probably the 
Russians and possibly the Americans, while any help that 
Germany and Italy could give to Japan would be very 
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remote and indirect. No wonder even the ideological 
fanatics in the army are hesitating, while the navy 1s 
reported to be opposed to anything that might bring it 
up against Russian submarines and British and American 
battleships, all at the same tme. 


* * * 


Mr Menzies’ Cabinet.—Mr R. G. Menzies, appointed 
Prime Minister of Australia last week, lost no time in 
forming his Government. It has sixteen members, all of 
them members of the United Australia Party. The most 
significant appointment is that of Mr R. G. Casey, formerly 
Treasurer, as Minister of Supply and Development, a new 
portfolio. The function of the Ministry, as Mr Menzies 
explains, includes the rapid development of Australian 
industry for defensive purposes and the making of plans to 
preserve the Australian economy in the event of blockade 
or an interruption of overseas trade. Mr Menzies himself 
has taken over the Treasurership. Mr W. M. Hughes is 
Attorney-General and Minister for Industry, and Sir 
Henry Gullett returns to Cabinet office as Minister for 
External Affairs. Brigadier Street remains at the Defence 
department. It is a young and sound-looking Cabinet, all 
the stronger internally, by comparison with Mr Lyons’ 
team, for being drawn from one party only. The future 
relations between the Government and the Country Party 
are still uncertain. By his attack on Mr Menzies, Sir Earle 
Page “ banged, bolted and barred” the door to co-opera- 
tion so long as the Country Party remains under his leader- 
ship; but his attitude has so offended many party members 
that they may prefer another leader with whom Mr 
Menzies can compromise. Two Country Party members 
of the Lower House have already declared their support 
for the Government. 


* ” * 


New Zealand Checks Imports.—New Zealand 
importers and consumers received a severe shock when the 
Minister of Finance, Mr Nash, announced the schedule of 
import restrictions for the second half of the current year. 
A long list of imports, comprising luxury goods, like wines 
and wireless sets, and goods capable of being made in New 
Zealand, like beer and boots, are to be prohibited 
altogether. Partial restrictions, with a substantial prefer- 
ence for British goods, will apply to a further list, includ- 
ing glass and china ware. No assembled motor cars will 
be imported, and the quota of unassembled vehicles has 
been cut from 100 per cent. to 60 per cent. of previous 
quantities, These drastic restrictions are necessitated, 
according to a statement by the Minister, by the previous 
heavy surplus of imports over New Zealand’s real ability to 
buy. He points out that the visible excess of exports in 
1938 was only £3 millions, whereas over £12 millions was 
required for the service of overseas debt. Some correction 
of the balance of trade was certainly necessary, if New 
Zealand was to remain solvent in respect of her sterling 
public debt (the relevant figures are given in a Note on 
page 259). The method of control by licence, however, is 
full of dangers. Dislocation and profiteering in internal 
industry can be prevented only by measures of govern- 
mental control which will tend to make New Zealand’s 
economic system more and more like Germany’s. 


* * * 


A Good Appointment.—The Embassy at Washington 
has never been regarded as an ordinary diplomatic post 
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or even as the highest office open to the Diplomatic 
Service. Many of the qualities that are most needed in 
a diplomat accredited to other capitals would unfit their 
possessor for the very different requirements of the 
mission to the United States. Both the present Ambassador 
and his predecessor have been diplomats de carriére, but 
exceptional in the Service for their approachability and 
human qualities. There is, however, a long record of 
distinguished amateurs being sent to Washington and, 
after a professional interlude, it is very welcome that 
a public figure of Lord Lothian’s distinction has been 
chosen to succeed Sir Ronald Lindsay. Lord Lothian is, 
in fact, an excellent choice. He has a very long and intimate 
acquaintance with the United States and, as Secretary 
of the Rhodes Trust, has been closely associated for many 
years with an institution that is not only an enduring link 
between the two countries, but also one of the very few 
British-founded charities from which American citizens 
benefit. Lord Lothian’s name has been associated, in the 
recent past, with the advocates of a particular foreign 
policy for Britain which is not popular in America. But 
that policy is now dead and Lord Lothian’s recent speeches 
show that he personally has abandoned it. The task of the 
British Ambassador to Washington is compounded in 
about equal parts of diplomacy and of what is known in 
America as “ public relations.” Lord Lothian has some 
experience of both arts; he should be able to make a 
contribution to that mutual respect and understanding 
between the British and American peoples upon which 
the future of our civilization manifestly depends. 


* * * 


Barter Proposals.—The suggestion of the United 
States Government that America’s surplus stocks of wheat 
and cotton might be exchanged in a barter transaction 
with the British Government for supplies of strategic 
raw materials, such as rubber and tin, needs very careful 
examination. While it is clearly true that it is in the 
interests of national defence that this country should 
build up war stocks of wheat and cotton, it is even more 
apparent that the present proposals spring from the 
desire of the wheat, and especially of the cotton, interests 
in the United States to get rid of their surplus supplies. 
The desire to do this is very understandable as a commer- 
cial motive, but it is not in itself sufficient reason for the 
British Government to embark lightly upon a plan which 
raises a number of difficult and complicated problems. 
In the first place, as the United States Government should 
know from their own hard experience, the holding of 
large stocks of raw materials for purposes of influencing 
price, even though disguised with a defence aspect, 
cannot be prevented from exercising a depressing effect 
upon the markets which they overhang, or from involving 
their holders in loss, however much schemes of restriction 
and price-control may be elaborated. Secondly, even 
defence considerations do not easily justify the British 
Government’s making a large-scale bilateral arrangement 
with a single producer to the exclusion of other suppliers. 
Finally, granted that the United States has surplus stocks: 
to get rid of, it is difficult to see how, at this juncture in 
world trade politics, either Britain or America stand to 
gain by an encouragement of barter methods, against 
which they have both repeatedly inveighed. The American 
plan is worthy of consideration but, on balance, it seems 
to carry many more disadvantages than benefits. 


* * 
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Merchandise Marks.—The Merchandise Marks Act 
of 1926 provided that overseas manufacturers sending 
goods to this country should be required to mark them 
as being of foreign origin. The intention was, of course, 
protectionist ; but it is a protectionist device which in 
a way penalises the consumer—which, indeed, adds to 
provides that goods need not ify the actual country 
of origin but may be merely 
“ Empire ”). In some cases the name of the country of 
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origin has been a positive recommendation—thus, glass 
“ Made in Czecho-Slovakia” has hitherto been highly 
regarded. But other countries have thought, doubtless 
correctly, that their goods stood a better chance if they 
were exposed for sale under the semi-anonymity of 
“ Foreign.” The Federation of British Industries have 
forwarded to the Government a recommendation that 
the Act should be amended to provide that all goods 
which require to be marked with an indication of origin 
should now carry the name of the country of origin. 
This is a useful suggestion, which should be adopted. 
There is nothing to be lost and much to be gained by 
letting the consumer know which goods are “ Made in 
Germany ” or “ Made in Japan.” 
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* * * 


New Rates of Taxation.—The effect of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s proposals for surtax and estate duties 
is, in each case, to introduce a new element of progression 
into taxes that are already progressive. In the case of 
estate duty, there is no change in the rates levied on all 
estates up to £50,000 (the rate on estates between £45,000 
and £50,000 is 14 per cent.). Above that figure, the 
existing rates are increased by one-tenth. The existing 
rates go up by a somewhat irre progression from 
15 per cent. on estates between £50,000 and £55,000 to 
40 per cent. on those between £1,000,000 and £1,250,000, 
42 per cent. between £1,250,000 and £1,500,000, 45 per 
cent. between £1,500,000 and £2,000,000 and a maximum 
of 50 per cent. over £2,000,000. All these rates will now 
be increased. The result is that after a gradual rise, 
there will be a sudden jump from 14 per cent. to 164 per 
cent. at the £50,000 mark, while the maximum rate on 
estates over {2,000,000 will now be 55 per cent. 
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* * * 


In the case of surtax rates, which have been subject to a 
surcharge of 10 per cent. since 1931, the surcharge is to 
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be 15 per cent. up to £8,000 and 20 per cent. above that 
figure. The existing and proposed rates are as follows. 
It should be remembered that surtax begins at £2,000 and 
that all these rates are additional to the standard rate of 
income tax, which is now 5s. 6d. in the £. 


Existing Proposed 
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_ The combined rate of tax on the part of the largest 
incomes that exceed £50,000 thus becomes 14s. 6d. 
in the £ or 72} per cent., as against 13s. 9d. or 68? per 
cent. last year. The effect of these changes on a few 
standard incomes may be illustrated. The taxpayer is 
assumed to be married but childless and to have an 
income derived entirely from investments (the effect 
of the various allowances, of course, becomes more and 
more negligible as income rises) :— 


Income Tax and Surtax 









Income —_—_—— 
1938-39 | 1939-40 
£ ieee Te a.|  % 

wi i is 474 12 6 | 23°75 474 12 6 | 23°75 
Tan ccasietdsndteieennan 811 10 0 | 27-1 814 6 3) 27-1 
etn enema 1,636 10 0| 32-7 | 1,651 16 3 | 33-1 
BOBEO « ececocccsccecocsccccs 4,194 0 0} 41:9 4,288 1 3) 42:9 
50,000 — .rssecccsceereeseree 29,631 10 0 | 59-2 31,038 1 «3 | 62:1 
SE cerersmnntnecinsees 98,381 10 0 | 65-6 | 103,538 1 3 | 68-95 





On the largest incomes, it will be seen, the increase is 
by no means negligible. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





M. Reynaud’s New Plan 


M PAUL REYNAUD’S new batch of decree-laws has 
e the object of increasing the military and economic 
Strength of France. They are a further step in the recovery 
Policy begun last November, which has already wrought a 
considerable change in the economic position of the country. 
The provisions of M. Reynaud’s first plan five months ago 
could be grouped under two headings : — 

1. Monetary Consolidation —The object was to reduce the 
Budget deficit both by cutting expenditure and raising revenue. 
The former means was pursued by the reduction of appropria- 
tions for the ordinary Budget of 1939, by abandoning the 
greater part of the civil public works programme and by 
administrative reorganisation. Revenue was increased by in- 
creasing direct and indirect taxes. In all, the total estimated 
deficit for 1939 was reduced from 55 milliard francs to about 
35 milliard francs (about £200 millions). 

2. Increase in Productive Capacity.—The November decrees 
settled the vexed question of the hours of work. The 40-hour 
week, as an absolute limit to the length of work, was abolished. 
Overtime was permitted up to 48 hours a week, overtime wage 
rates were reduced to a reasonable increase (10 to 25 per cent.) 
on the standard rates, and the procedure for securing 
of overtime was simplified. These measures ensured that any 
increase in industrial production would not be arrested, as 

happened in 1937, by a shortage of labour. 


These were the essential elements of the November plan. 
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Of the deficit was intended to strengthen the currency and 

induce a repatriation of capital, The increase of working 











hours was to permit the rise in production which could be 
expected in view of the favourable competitive position of 
French industry. The conditions were created in which 
business men could decide to expand their operations. 

Almost six months have now elapsed since M. Reynaud 
went to the Ministry of Finance. The results already achieved 
equal the most hopeful expectations. Production has risen 
since November by 11.2 per cent. The seasonal increase in 
unemployment, from November to March, was only 39,000 
this year, compared with 73,000 last year. The average 
number of hours worked per week has risen from 39.2 to 
40.3. The proportion of workers working more than 40 hours 
a week has risen from 104 per cent. to 22 per cent. 

The industries showing the most rapid increases have been 
the metal industries (the index of production here rose from 
63 in July and 61 in September to 81 in February), textiles 
(84 in July, 82 in October and 95 in February), and the 
motor industry, which has shown uninterrupted progress for 
a year. Even the activity of the building industry is gradually 
rising; the index was 61 in July and had risen to 63 in 
December and 65 in January and February. Engineering 
and the chemical industry have also shown improvement. 

As a result of this industrial improvement, the yield of 
taxes is rising, although prices show no significant increase. 

‘ has been reinf by a continuous 
reflux of capital, which did not dry up even at the severest 
point of the international crisis. Each day brings its quota 
of pounds and dollars, and the gold gained by the Exchange 
Stabilisation Account since November can be put at 20 


milliard francs, or about £112 millions. Short-term interest 
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rates have fallen steeply and there is now a plethora of funds 
on the Paris market. Even the long-term rate has fallen from 
6.4 per cent. on the average of the first nine months of 
1938 to 43 per cent. in March. ; 

M. Reynaud’s new measures are, up to a point, a con 
tinuation of those of November. The reduction of expendi- 
ture on public works, the imposition of a new armaments 
tax and the withdrawal of the Treasury subsidies to in- 
dustrial alcohol and wheat are all aimed at improving the 
state of the Budget, and thereby help to consolidate the 
currency. The abolition of overtime wages for hours up to 
45 a week is intended to reduce costs of production and 
assist the export trades. 

There is thus an obvious link between the November 
measures and those of April 21st. But it would be a mis- 
conception of the significance of the new plan to regard it as 
no more than a continuation of the old. Since November, a 
considerable change has occurred in the French economic 
and financial position. The November plan was essentially 
a liberal plan. ‘Ihe new plan—or, more accurately, the out- 
line of it that appears in the new decrees—is a plan for a war 
economy. The problems have changed. It is not now a 
question merely of increasing production, but of increasing 
the production of specific commodities, even at the cost of 
impeding the production of other articles which are deemed 
unnecessary in present circumstances. It is not now a case of 
reabsorbing the unemployed or of extending the effective 
length of the working week. What is now needed is to 
secure the most effective possible use of the available labour 
force. In this respect M. Reynaud’s new plan accepts some 
of the suggestions made for British use by Mr Keynes in his 
recent articles in The Times. Consumption must now not 
be stimulated but limited, so that any productive resources 
not now employed can be reserved for industries working 
directly for the defence forces. A balanced Budget is no longer 
desirable only as a means of safeguarding the franc, but also 
as a means of limiting the creation of money in order that 
incomes may not be swollen in an economy which will soon 
have reached a state of full employment. 


Towards a War Economy 


These are the main intentions of the new plan. The de- 
tailed measures can be classified in three groups : — 


1. Effective Distribution of the Labour Force.—The chief 
decree coming under this head is that which provides for the 
retirement of surplus officials. There is ample justification for 
this in the steady fall of the French population, which 
amounted to 14 millions between 1931 and 1936. The 
employers’ freedom of engagement is also to be limited, as a 
means of directing available labour towards the industries that 
are most important for defence. On the other hand, several 
measures taken to encourage a return to the land run directly 
counter to the present needs of the French economy. What is 
far rather needed is that part of the rural population should be 
attracted to industry. 


2. Limitation of Consumption—The most important 
measure in this group is the suppression of overtime rates for 
hours up to 45 a week, which will put a check on the increase 
of working-class income and consuming power. The principle 
of this group of measures is excellent, but M. Reynaud runs the 
risk of encountering practical difficulties. The transfer of 
labour from industry to industry is difficult, and M. Reynaud 
has declared that he does not intend to use measures of com- 
pulsion. But if the present world-wide state of insecurity 
persists, if the desire for liquidity continues, and if in addition 
every check is placed on the increase in the income of the 
pre-eminently consuming classes, there is a risk of pees 
a new depression in the consumers’ goods industries. ump- 
tion has already shown a significant decline since the New 
Year. The index of the volume of sales in department stores, 
which had risen from 54.7 in October to 62.1 in 
fell again to 61.5 in January, and to 50.1 in March. 


3. Limitation of the Creation of Money.—The new decrees 
require an increase of 15 milliards in expenditure, which, in 
the absence of countervailing measures, would increase the 
1939 deficit to 50 milliard francs. This deficit would be more 
than could be covered by loans, and recourse would have to 
be had once more to advances from the Bank of France. But 
in an economy that will soon have reached full employment 
(in some industries at least), the creation of money in this way 
would mean inflation with all its classical consequences—a 
rapid rise of prices, distortion of production, and the rest. To 
prevent this, M. Reynaud has turned mainly to increases of 
taxation. A new armament tax, levied in the form of a 1 per 
cent. sales tax, is to bring in about 7 milliards. The abolition 
of the alcohol and wheat subsidies will reduce expenditure by 
4 to 5 milliards, and the remainder is to be found by the 
reduction of profits of firms working on defence orders and by 
More stringent measures against tax evasion. 
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France is thus turning her face towards a war economy 
The question inevitably arises how long it will be possible 
to maintain monetary freedom. All that can be said with 
certainty at the moment is that the means of maintaining that 
liberty have been increased by the strengthening of the 
currency and by the gain of some 20 milliards of gold. But 
there can be no doubt that if exchange control should be- 
come necessary, M. Paul Reynaud would not shrink from 
it. For the moment, however, France has everything to 
gain from currency freedom. 

Another obvious question is whether the measures that 
have now been taken in pursuit of the different objects dis- 
tinguished above will be sufficient. The answer would appear 
to be that they are only a first instalment. As production in- 
creases in the war industries, and as the activity of the peace 
industries falls, there will have to be a large-scale transfer 
of labour, for which compulsory methods will be needed. 
Consumption will have to be further restricted. Taxes will 
have to be increased again. These and other measures will be 
necessary if the French economy is to provide what is with 
growing insistence demanded of it: a powerful war machine. 


Germany Over 
Jugoslavia 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELGRADE] 


WITH the daily calling of new men to the colours the people 
of Jugoslavia are realising, though their Government have 
known it from the first, that they are isolated within what 
the rest of Europe has come unofficially to accept as “no 
man’s land.” Disappointment at not receiving a British 
guarantee, fear that this was partly due to the bad repute 
of Serbo-Croat dissension, and fresh apprehension that 
Jugoslavia may be broken in pieces if she is not firmly 
united: these, and the knowledge of their isolation, are the 
reasons why the Jugoslav Government, with Prince Paul and 
the Serbian oligarchy behind them, have now reached an 
agreement with the Croat People’s Party (representing the 
other non-Serb provinces as well as Croatia-Dalmatia). 

By creating a situation of international tension in which 
Jugoslavia may fear the loss of parts of her territory to 
Germany, Italy, or Hungary, the Germans have brought 
Serbs and Croats into virtual agreement. After this, the next 
most important aspect of Germany’s influence on Jugoslavia 
is economic; and, while Jugoslav importers may complain of 
the worsening quality of German goods, they seldom if ever 
complain about the manner in which Germany is conducting 
her commercial activities. The Germans, indeed, are being 
surprisingly deft in their deference to Jugoslav national feel- 
ings. Having established their virtual indispensability to 
Jugoslavia by capturing about 50 per cent. of Jugoslavia’s 
foreign trade, they are now employing with great effect the 
argument used to explain the working of their trade treaty 
with Roumania: that Germany supplies capital in the form 
of production goods; and that this is not and cannot be a 
drag on the country which accepts it, because Germany 
draws no dividends but is paid only by “the productive 
force of Jugoslav labour.” 

Once they had adopted the policy of high agricultural 
prices, the Jugoslav authorities made it next to impossible 
for themselves to avoid the present predominance of Ger- 
many, for no peasant will admit the subtlety that prices 
are not really what they seem. This being so, it is fatally 
tempting for the Jugoslav authorities to fall in with the 
German line of argument. Though they are unquestionably 
anxious to increase their trade with free-exchange countries, 
and have even made efforts to stem the German inflow, they 
are clearly prepared to accept with more fatalism than the 
facts warrant the thesis that, until the free-exchange countries 
buy more Jugoslav goods, the Germans are only doing Jugo- 
slavia an essential service. More trade is wanted with Britain, 
but nothing is done to alleviate the exchange control adopted 
in 1936. It is apt to recall the difficulties encountered a short 
time ago by a British company which had sold an air com- 
pressor to the State Railways. The Railways said that no 
contract could be signed until an import licence had been 
obtained; the National Bank, in its turn, declared itself 
unable to issue a licence without first seeing the contract. 
The British company has not yet succeeded in exporting its 
com: 


pressor. 
As it is, the policy of neutrality has now slithered over to 
the Axis in the economic sphere as well as the political. 
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be for a period of five years, which by all accounts will soon 
be an established fact. ‘This credit is heir of Herr Funk’s 
optimistically forecast 10,000 million dinar credit, which 
made the ears of Belgrade buzz some months ago, and is to 
be for 3,500 million dinars (the dinar is officially quoted at 
200-215 to the £). The following details may be taken as 
approximately correct, and account for the main single 
items : — 
1. 200 million dinars for extensions to the Zenica ironworks. 
2. 200 million dinars for extensions to the Kragjuvac high- 
explosives arsenal. 
3. = million dinars for the establishment of a powder 
factory. 
4. 300 million dinars for the purchase of German military 
aeroplanes. 
5. 200 million dinars for the payment of artillery ordered from 
Skoda of Pilsen and delivered after Germany’s annexa- 
tion of Bohemia-Moravia 


This credit must be regarded against the background of the 
barter system which Germany has operated in the Balkans 
for some years, The Jugoslav authorities are eager to assure 
an Englishman that it is no new thing. The Zenica works, 
in fact, are already running on Krupp equipment, which is 
being paid for by deliveries of ores over a period of five 
years. “ The Germans provide the machinery,” runs the 
official argument, “ but the factories remain ours.” 

But, although it may be roughly true that this system does 
not prevent Jugoslavia from trading elsewhere, the long- 
term effect is to draw the country and its sympathies more 
and more into the German orbit. This is especially true of 
Croatia, where propaganda is both intense and 
effective. From the Jugoslav point of view, too, these credits 
form a welcome alternative to the flood of typewriters or 
ladies’ bust-bodices, which in other circumstances might be 
the only way in which Germany could balance her purchases 
of Jugoslav agricultural produce. In the sense that Jugoslavia 
cannot get capital from elsewhere, it is quite true that 
Germany is rendering her a most useful service. 

It is important to remember, however, that Germany’s 
activities are restricted to credits of this kind and, lately, to 
the purchase of a number of mining concessions. The latest 
reliable figures of foreign capital invested in Jugoslavia are 
for 1934, and they show that, out of 6,215 million dinars 
invested, French investors owned 1,056 millions, British 
investors 874 millions, and German investors 55 millions. To 
the total under German control must now be added the 
investments of Austria, the Sudetenland and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Analysing the 1934 figures (which have not sub- 
stantially changed, except in the case of the Czechs, who in 
1938 owned 989 millions) Germany now controls capital 
invested in Jugoslavia as follows : — 

Czecho- 


7°6 


The Reich has therefore now taken the leading place. _ 

The whole question of increasing Britain’s trade with 
Jugoslavia depends solely on whether or not the British 
Government are in favour of incurring an inevitable risk. If 
the decision is against it, then the blame should not be laid at 
the door of Jugoslavia, Hard words here will get us nowhere. 
Rather must the British Government be determined to make 
Clear its point of view to that inant number of Jugo- 
Slavs who will otherwise count it as not far from one of 
enmity. 


American Hopes Deferred 
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Of very considerable importance is the credit, understood to - 


1938. It cancelled about two-thirds of the rise of last 
summer. By the first week of April, America had reached a 
level virtually as low as any touched in 1937, and as low 
as any in 1938, except for part of the second quarter. 

A decline of this rapidity and magnitude cannot be dis- 
missed as a mere stock market phenomenon. It is an 
economic portent; and one which does not lend itself to 
prompt and satisfactory interpretation. 

The skeleton of the movement is clear. First, the initial 
wave of selling came from abroad. This does not always 
mean selling by foreign holders; but rather that the market 
in New York opens on the cue of the London closing. 
Secondly, while each of the successive waves of liquidation 
coincided with particularly disturbing events in Europe, the 
individual selling waves, and the amplitude of the decline to 
date, appear to have been far more severe than in any 
Buropean market. Thirdly, at no time was the volume of 
sales really heavy. 

Fourthly, March, although probably lower than February, 
was not a month of business recession. On the contrary, the 
weekly business data were steadier during March than in 
any of the past four months. But the absence of the antici- 
pated upturn was discouraging to the very many people that 
had expected it. Fifthly, actual business news in the first 
week in April has pointed downwards—and one is con- 
fronted with the old question whether the March market 
merely forecast or actually caused a certain chill in the 
business atmosphere. 

Finally, this chill is as yet confined to the steel and motor 
industries. In steel, the seasonal peak usually occurs around 
the end of March; this year the peak was absent—the first 
quarter being ically a plateau. In motors the spring 
peak is commonly a little later, and in this cycle it appears 
to have been actually before the turn of the year, with the 
first quarter of 1939 practically a plateau. 

In sum, while the decline in the market is almost unani- 
mously attributed to events abroad, and while it seems not 
unlikely that these events provoked successive waves of 
liquidation, the absence of compensatory buying may be 
interpreted in terms of uncertainty about the business out- 
look. Uncertainty at home, no less than uncertainty abroad, 
has been a cause of the decline. 


Recovery Still Expected 


It is uncertainty rather than pessimism. The strong surge 
of revival lasted from last July to November. Then, about 
the end of the year, distinct hesitation appeared, particularly 
in the steel and motor industries. This hesitation was 
accepted as the prelude to a spring revival, and this diagnosis 
was tenable until spring itself came. When March failed to 
disclose any positive evidence of vigour, hopes for the spring 
had to be abandoned. But, so far as your correspondent can 
learn, the business community is not particularly apprehen- 
tive about its own outlook. It does not accept the spring 
disappointment as a forecast that the summer will take a 
turn for the worse. 

It may be worth adding that, while Wall Street is almost 
unanimously inclined to describe the market almost entirely 
in terms of foreign affairs, business men describe their prob- 
lems almost entirely in terms of domestic circumstances, 
attributing comparatively little influence to events abroad. 
Further, Wall Street interprets events abroad largely in terms 
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of their ascribed repercussions on the stock market, and has 
been at : me loss to account for the greater repercussions in 
this market than in markets nearer the scene. 


Two Markets for Capital 


While the share market was undergoing a major revalua- 
tion, the bond market was conspicuously firm. In this 
respect the current spring is in marked contrast to March, 
1937, when a disturbance in the bond market coincided with 
and even preceded a disturbance in the share market. 

This phenomenon illustrates a fact which is increasingly 
discussed in American economic circles and which seems to 
have been unappreciated formerly. It may be described as 
the “compartmenting” of capital. It has usually been 
assumed that capital moved freely and competitively over all 
areas of the market, in response to such familiar influences 
as variations of yield and risk, etc, Events of recent years have 
not merely brought this theory into question, but have gone 
far towards refuting it. The data show that there is approxi- 
mately as much capital seeking riskless, fixed income securi- 
ties in recent years as in the blooming days of the New Era. 
Indeed, taking all things into account, it is questionable if 


ever (except during the war period) our market absorbed such ° 


a volume of fixed-income securities as in 1936; and even in 
1937 and 1938 the figures, although much smaller, compare 
not unfavourably with the ’twenties—a fact the more remark- 
able because in part of that period the banks were actually 
reducing their holdings. To be sure, the securities taken by 
the market have been mostly issues of the Federal and local 
Governments; and as these issues (especially those of the 
Federal Government) are usually omitted from tabulations 
of “ new capital issues,” the belief has gained currency that 
the new capital market has greatly shrunk and that “ over- 
saving” (i.e. the accumulation of uninvested capital funds) 
is a conspicuous fact of our capital ; 

But, while the demand for fixed-income securities appears 
remarkably strong (whether measured by the volume ab- 
sorbed or by the prevailing rates), the supply of equity or 
hazard-bearing capital seems to have shrunk to a compara- 
tively small portion of the former figure. The inability of the 
railroads to finance by equity issues had become a con- 
spicuous fact even in the "twenties; in the ‘thirties it seems 
to have been communicated to corporate enterprise in general. 
At the same time, undistributed corporate profits—a large 
source of capital in the ‘twenties, have (over American 
enterprise as a whole) virtually disappeared in the 'thirties. 

A certain degree of compartmentation in the capital 
market has long been recognised. For example, the annual 
availabilities of the life insurance companies (one of the 

channels of capital formation) have always been 
restricted by law to fixed income securities. Trust funds, 
i.e. estates in the hands of trustees, have always been canalised 
into fixed-income securities of a prescribed quality. The 
ubiquitous and multiform variations of tax exemption have 
been another important influence in compartmenting the 
capital market. The incidence of high surtaxes on both 
income and capital gains, combined with the limitation of 
capital losses which can be deducted from taxable income, 
has been a distinct influence, too, in the compartmenting of 
capital. The growth of the trust companies has been another, 
although trust companies are not confined absolutely to 
fixed-income securities for their clients’ investments. 

A number of other influences or factors could be cited, 
but they all point in one direction, and to four conclusions: 


1. That the supply of and demand for fixed income, 
non-risk bearing capital is not materially smaller than in 
the *twenties. 

2. That most of this is canalised into Government obli- 
gations, while in the "twenties, the aggregate of Govern- 


: expanding, as 
the retirement of Federal debt approximated to the expan- 
sion of local Government debt. 


3. That the supply of risk-bearing capital of all forms 
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has been reduced to negligible amounts, whereas in the 
"twenties it was large. 


4. That the capital market appears to have become, for 
a variety of reasons, so rigidly compartmented that even 
extremely low yields on “ riskless securities ” do not induce 
a diversion into “ risk-bearing securities.” 


One would hardly be justified in affirming that the com. 
partmentation is air-tight—that capital habituated to seeking 
fixed-income securities absolutely does not flow into equities, 
and would not under any circumstances. But the evidence 
suggests that there is little communication or competition 
between the two markets. 


The Danube and the 
Bargee 


[FROM OUR ROUMANIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


On January 16th last M. Gregore Gafencu, Roumanian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was present at a meeting held 
in Galatz by the National Regeneration Party. In his speech 
he referred to Roumania’s interest in the Danube, for recently 
this time-honoured river and artery of Europe has 
attracted the attention of politicians and economists in all the 
countries through which it flows, and not least in Roumania. 
M. Gafencu said that the Roumanian Danube must serve as 
a show-window turned towards the East and the Black Sea, 
and that this fact placed certain duties upon the shoulders 
of Roumania. 

The importance of the Danube has lately been increased 
by various plans for canals connected with its upper and 
lower reaches. On May 11, 1938, the German Government 
promulgated a law for the construction of the Rhine-Main- 
Kelheim (Danube) canal. This canal, which is to be finished 
in 1945, forms a part of the German system of economic 
campaign and the Roumanian Press talks of Baghdad as the 
goal towards which it is aimed. It will carry vessels up to 
1,200 tons. 

On November 19, 1938, a convention was signed between 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia for the construction of 
another canal from Kosel on the Oder through Moravska 
Ostrav4 to the Danube above Bratislava. 
_ For several years the Roumanian Government has had in 
its archives plans for the construction of a canal to unite 
by a straight line the Danubian port of Cernavoda with 
Constantza. Hitherto the Government has done little more 
than play with this very interesting proposal for shortening 
the journey to the port of shipment of grain-laden barges 
from the west, north-west and north of Roumania, and of 
cargoes from countries further west, by cutting off the whole 
curve of the river, where it bends north at Cernavoda, and 
thus reaching Constantza by a direct route. 

The voyage of cargo steamers would be reduced by about 
300 km. by loading at Constantza instead of at Braila or 
Galatz. Below Braila the average depth of the river is about 
24 ft. so that it is navigable for sea-going vessels. Higher up, 
the depth decreases, owing to moving banks of sand and 
silt that reduce it in places to 2-6 ft. The transhipment of 
river-carried goods is at present effected mainly at Braila and 
Galatz, which are both equipped with modern plant for that 
purpose. The proposed canal would divert traffic from these 
Ports and make Constantza the principal port for grain, as It 
already is for petroleum products. The consider 
that the depth of the canal would have to be 8-10 ft., and its 
length is calculated at 70 km., or about half the distance 
= and Braila. hi 

Government is at present busy studying this pro- 
posal. It has long been left in abeyance partly from con- 
siderations of expense and partly, perhaps, because of the 
tradition of the old grain ports; but the difficulties at the 
Sulina mouth of the Danube have revived interest in it. 

Another canal of purely local importance has been planned 
to join Bucharest with the Danube, using convenient reaches 
of the rivers Ialomitza and Argesh which, it is claimed, could 

made navigable. The engineer in charge of this pro- 
ne will cost some 900 million let, 
sum i 
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would shorten the goods route from Central Europe to 
Salonika by 1,429 km.; it would, of course, kill the lower 
Danube ports of Braila, Galatz and Sulina. 


The Danube Delta 


It thus becomes a question whether it will be worth while 
to incur vast expense on the maintenance of the Danube 
delta navigation. Trouble over this dates from as far back 
as 1835-51. According to the admirable History of the 
European Commission of the Danube, published in 1931 to 
celebrate the 75th year of its existence, the Sulina mouth, 
always the most accessible to navigation, was at that early 
time a veritable trap for grain merchants. The little town of 
Sulina had some 1,000 to 1,200 inhabitants, mostly Ionians, 
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Greeks and Maltese, who vied with each other in brigandage 
and piracy. The sea-going vessels loaded with cereals at the 
shipping ports were of no more than 160 to 170 tons, but 
nevertheless they were unable to cross the Sulina bar in full 
draught. They were obliged to unload a large proportion of 
their cargoes on to lighters belonging to this band of river 
brigands, whose lighters were made with double bottoms 
which provided plenty of grist for the flour mills of Sulina, 
and left the grain shippers with a deficit of cargo. 

After the European Commission of the Danube was created 
by the Treaty of Paris of 1856, a great struggle began against 
the forces of nature at the Danube mouths, and was 
with increasing success. The essential problem was one of 
dredging. The following figures show the development of 
Danube navigation : — 


Average tonnage 
No. of Ships Total tonnage of Ships 
1856-60 ........ . 12,852 2,249,374 175 
1876-80 ........+ 8,342 3,088,560 375 
1896-00 .......++ 6,613 6,993,846 1,018 
1906-10 ......+66 5,853 9,837,926 1,672 
1926-30 ......... 3,743 7,389,266 1,969 


Dredging operations increase in volume every year, and 
the budget of the European Commission of the Danube 
amounts to some four million French francs (gold), mainly 
on the Sulina Arm, though the other two channels of St. 
Georges and Kilia also demand attention. 

Up to the last few years a depth of 24 ft. was considered 
ample, but now numerous voices are raised demanding an 
increase for larger vessels, In 1938, after a great storm from 
the north, the depth fell to 20 ft. in spite of the superhuman 
efforts of the Commission’s dredgers, and for some time it 
was found impossible to reach a depth of more than 22 ft. 
Certain measures have been taken to prevent the repetition 
of such a disaster and the question of making another channel 
being discussed. 

Navigation itions on the maritime Danube can there- 
fore be summarised as follows: the works on the Sulina Canal 
and on the mouth of the Danube at Sulina cannot finally 
assure international navigation. They were accepted in 1856 
only as provisional, and this is how the matter still stands, 
after 83 years of tremendous achievement. The commercial 
world, especially Germany, realises the position, and hence 
the reason why the seemingly fantastic project of a Timok- 
Salonica canal is put forward as a practical solution. 
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Boom in German 
Machinery Manufacture 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


SINCE 1933, the German machinery industry has, with the 
mining industry, shown the greatest advance. This is because 
German industry is based primarily on armaments. Building 
activity has only a secondary influence, and the capital needs 
of industry itself gained importance only in the last two 
years. 
MACHINERY PRODUCTION 
(Value in Rm. millions) 
ic 


Sales Exports Total 
SOD i ndeliindicenvevniiats 2,120 1,430 3,350 
BUN. Wesdineachuadicépeniin 690 750 1,440 
PEPER; cntnedetnesnecdanesten 1,563 490 2,053 
TIL cxiaeieiiganeesenien 3,700 801 4,500 
SUEY... aavesemsecnnstasbonea 4,700 825 5,500 


The value of machinery output has been multiplied by four 
since 1932, and it is 60 per cent. greater than in 1929. The 
quantity of output is far in excess of previous levels, since 
prices have fallen considerably. Domestic sales are seven 
times greater than in 1932, but exports have risen by only 
10 per cent., and the percentage of exports in total sales has 
fallen from 52 to 15. 

The number of workers employed in the machinery in- 
dustry has increased by 500,000 since 1932, and there are 
150,000 more employed than in 1929. At the same time there 
is an acute shortage of labour, even though, as a result of 
rationalisation, the value of output per head in the in- 
dustry has risen from Rm. 5,800 in 1929 to Rm. 7,500 in 
1938. The average working time in the industry is 8.39 hours 


y. 

The decline of exports relative to total machinery sales is 
of great importance, in view of the Reich’s need for foreign 
exchange to provide raw materials for industry. Next to the 
chemical industry, the machinery industry has long been the 
largest source of foreign exchange. The proportion of raw 
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materials used in the construction of machinery is small, 
only small sums of foreign exchange are used, and the labour 
costs, which are paid in domestic currency, are large. 

The following figures show the trend of machinery exports 
and their share in Germany’s total exports: — 


Machinery Exports Machinery Exports 
as Percentage as Percentage 
of Machinery Sales of Total Exports 
42-7 11-1 
52:1 13-8 
23-9 11°6 
17-8 13-5 
15-0 15-7 


In the world’s exports of machinery the United States 
comes first with 44 per cent., Germany second with 30 per 
cent. and Great Britain third with 26 per cent. Only 10 per 
cent. of the proceeds of German machinery exports goes to 
purchase imported raw materials; the remaining 90 per cent. 
is used to buy domestic material and to meet labour costs. 
The following table shows the value of exports in the 
separate branches of the industry. It suggests that machinery 
exports have now come to something like a standstill; in 
several cases there is actually a falling away. This is due to 
stronger foreign competition and to political considerations 
detrimental to the purchase of Reich goods abroad. 


EXPORTS (Rm. millions) 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

Machine tools 78 148 209 204 
Spinning and leather work- 

i i 101 99 123 136 = «113 

17 17 23 30 31 

4 12 12 15 36 

39 ou 52 66 76 


19 19 28 38 39 
ll ll 18 19 


41 55 68 66 
16 22 29 26 


11 32 36 33 
122 98 120 123 


The investment goods industries have doubled their pur- 
chases of machinery since 1935, but the consumption goods 
industries have increased theirs by only half. In the former 
case it was the necessity for replacing machinery that played 
an important part at the outset of this increase, but later the 
need for new investment in plant and machinery, owing to 
the rationalisation made necessary by the labour shortage, 
became an important factor. The demand for construction 
machinery, particularly in connection with fortification and 
municipal rebuilding work, has increased in recent years; 
and, as a result of the Four-Year Plan, the mining industry 
has shown an increased demand for wagons and drilling 


machinery. 

The demand for agricultural ‘machinery, again, is related 
to the shortage of labour as well as deriving in some degree 
from the campaign for increased production. In the 1937-38 

tural machinery, 

A key department in the machinery industry is the 
machine tools branch. Since armaments have a heavy and 
prior claim on machine tools, delivery periods now run to 
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in 1932 to Rm. 42 millions in 1936. Simultaneously, three 
times these sums have been written off. 


* * * 


Foreign Trade Revival.—For the first time for many 
months German foreign trade has shown an_ increase. 
Greater Germany’s imports in March were valued at 
Rm. 504.2 millions, against Rm. 471.5 millions in February. 
The value of exports, too, increased from Rm. 411 millions 
in February to Rm. 480.5 millions last month. For the first 
quarter of the year, however, there is an import surplus of 
Rm. 115.2 millions, against only Rm. 39 millions for the 
same period of 1938 in the old Reich territory alone. If the 
old Reich alone is taken for the first quarter of this year, 
there is an import surplus of Rm. 26.7 millions. 

The character of the March increases are noteworthy. The 
main advances in imports were in imports of raw materials 
for use in armaments, such as motor fuels and lubricating 
oils. More coal and more ships were imported from Great 
Britain, and against an increase in imports from Great 
Britain of Rm. 4.3 millions there was a rise in exports to 
Great Britain of Rm. 5.5 millions. 


* * * 


Shortage of Motor Fuels.—Although the Reich without 
Austria imported approximately 5 million tons of mineral 
oils last year, compared with 4.3 million tons in 1937, and 
although the domestic production of petrol rose from 1.26 
million tons to 1.5 million tons, a shortage of motor fuels has 
become apparent as a result of increased motorisation, par- 
ticularly of the army. Consequently, the authorities in control 
of mineral oils have decreed that all omnibuses with more 
than 16 seats must shortly be changed over to use liquid gas. 
Liquid gas is formed in great quantity during the manufac- 
ture of synthetic petrol, and until now there has been little 
demand for it, even though the cost of converting omnibuses 
to its use was reduced by a half by means of tax reductions. 
Liquid gas is said to be 10-15 per cent. cheaper than petrol, 
and to possess good qualities. 


Agriculture’s Call on the 
Banks 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


Last year’s Australian banking figures were significant of 
general economic trends. They reflected the prevalent low 
export prices and drought. In spite of a decline in holdings 
of Treasury bills and sales of Government securities, the 
ratio of cash to deposits fell in the June and September 
quarters to 10.5 per cent., the lowest point for some years. 
With the beginning of the export season in the December 
quarter, however, the ratio improved slightly to 11.1 per cent. 
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increasing discrimination in granting new advances was 
evident, and banks tended to grant them only in cases where 
additional finance was necessary to keep properties in pro- 
duction. 

An integral part of the development of the Australian 
banking system has been the necessity to provide for re- 
current droughts and maintain an elasticity sufficient to tide 
the country over bad seasons. This is instanced in the wide 
fluctuations in banking ratios from year to year, as the banks, 
by building up their resources in good times, prepare to meet 
the next period of strain. The adaptability to changing 
conditions which has thus been developed in the Australian 
banking system is one of its greatest sources of strength. 

The Loan Council left the market clear for the £A68.6 
million conversion operation in the first half of the current 
financial year, and did not float a public works loan. With 
the conversion operation out of the way, subscriptions were 
invited in February to a £A8.5 million Commonwealth in- 
ternal loan to finance public works, issued at par and with 
an interest rate of 3§ per cent. When the lists closed, only 
£A4.8 millions had been subscribed, leaving £A3.7 millions 
to be taken up by the underwriters. Redemption yields on 


Letter to 


First Year of the Films Act 


TO THE! EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


$1r,—Your leading article “ First Year of the Films Act” 
(April 15th, page 126) is an important contribution on the 
working of the 1938 Act, but there are points which need 
further explanation. 

First, in regard to the inquiry held under Section 9 of 
the Import Duties Act, 1932, in respect of production, etc., 
in the cinematograph film trade, the cost of all films pro- 
duced in British studios in 1937 was computed at 
£5,700,000; and the analysis given in the Board of Trade 
Journal for January 12, 1939, shows that the proportion of 
this figure applicable to “long” films was £5,000,000. It 
must be emphasised that this figure for production during 
the calendar year 1937 bears no relation to the cost of films 
registered with the Board of Trade during any one quota 
year. Were figures available, the sum of £5,000,000 could be 
split under the following headings: — 


a Films registered before March 31, 1937. 
B) eo between April 1, 1937, and March 31, 


1938. 
(C) Filas segistited between April 1, 1938, and March 31, 
(D) Films abandoned, on the shelf,” or not registered at 
March 31, 1939. 


However, it is possible to make a reasonable computation 
for (A), (C) and (D). 


(A) would obviously consist of “ quota quickies,” and a 
generous estimate of cost would be £150,000. For (D) four 
films alone probably account for £350,000. (C) Here the cost 
Provisions of the 1938 Act help, as analysis shows that 1937 
production registered in the first year of the 1938 Act con- 
sists of the following: — 





_ Total 
sa 
No. L £ 

Exhibitors’ quota only ..........00+ Poe 5,000 10,000 
Renters’ Exhibitors’ quota— 

Single quota .............cesceeeees ‘ 6 15,000 90,000 

Double quota .......... sidlonene es 4 50,000 200,000 

Treble quota Regeescoacoesorgesege® 5 100,000 500,000 

800,000 


This leaves £3,700,000 to be allocated against (B), and the 
analysis can be carried further. (B) covers 228 films, but this 
i and one silent subject, 
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Government stocks rose during 1938, and it was no doubt 
expected that the new loan would carry a higher rate of 
interest, following, as it did, so soon upon the other. Those 
who had failed to convert their holdings in the old loan 
were not attracted by the returns under the new one. 

‘The Commonwealth Bank subscribed to just under £A2 
millions of the loan before it closed, and in addition took 
up its share of the £A3.7 millions that were left on the hands 
of the underwriters. It thus seems probable that the expan- 
sionary effect of the Central Bank subscriptions to the loan 
more than offset the loss of cash by the trading banks in 
paying for their quota as underwriters. The more liquid cash 
position of the trading banks which appeared in the final 
quarter of 1938 was thus maintained. Trading banks’ cash 
rose £A2.6 millions during January, and at the same time 
their holdings of Treasury bills rose £A4.7 millions. Pre- 
sumably the Commonwealth Bank discounted Treasury bills 
with the trading banks to provide itself with cash to pay for 
the Government securities taken up by it. As deposits rose 
£A2 millions, while advances declined slightly during the 
month, the banks were then in a decidedly more liquid posi- 
tion than in the June and September quarters of 1938. 


the Editor 


Now to analyse the registrations for the first year of the 
1938 Act we have: — 


Cost each 
say Total 
; No. £ £ 

Exhibitors’ quota only ....... hides . 20 

Deduct re subjects ....... o 2 

23 

Over $000 1. ......ccccccccccccoes ~ 6,000 84,000 
Between 3,000 ft. and 5,000 ft. ... 9 3,000 27,000 
Renters’ and Exhibitors’ quota— 

Single quota ............... 47 

Deduct “ The Citadel”* 1 

Double quota ............ 21 50,000 1,050,000 

Treble quota. ............ 


— 10 
Add “‘ The Citadel ”’*... 1 
_ 11 100,000 1,100,000 


101 2,951,000 


* “ The Citadel ” is a treble quota class film but was registered 
as single quota. 


To check back on this figure, take Mr Stanley’s statement 
that proved labour cost in 1938-39 averaged £3 5s. per foot, 
assume total cost average £6 per foot, and take average length 
of 6,800 feet for the first eight months as applicable to the 
whole year; we get a total cost of £3,182,400 for the 78 sub- 
jects registered for renters’ and exhibitors’ quota. This com- 
pares with £2,840,000 shown above, so it can be taken that 
a round figure of £3,000,000 is approximately correct. 

This figure of £3,000,000, which averages £38,500 for 
each of the 78 subjects registered for renters’ and exhibitors’ 
quota in 1938-39, compares with £3,500,000 for 175 sub- 
jects registered in 1937-38. However, when one questions 
the accuracy of the average cost of £20,000 for the latter, it 
would seem that the cost of productions registered in 
1938-39 approximates to, if it does not actually exceed, the 
cost of registered in 1937-38. 

Such a conclusion is reasonable; quality has been substi- 
tuted for quantity, but quality costs money. The Films Act 
of 1938 has been attacked from many quarters, but at least 
it has forced American renters to sit up and take notice: 
they have found that really worthwhile British films, costing 
perhaps 20 times that of a “ quota quickie ” (but only count- 
ing the equivalent of three), conquer the world market. 
Yours faithfully, 

F, SHERWOOD. 





London, W.C.2. 
[We agree with the writer that films registered in any year 


are not the same thing as the films made in any year. The - 


one refers to a point in time and the other represents a 
duration of time. Normally it would be expected that the 
“carry overs” from year to year might prove to be of the 
same order of magnitude. In that case, films registered in 
1938-39, which were wholly or partly made before April 1, 
1938, might be offset by films wholly or partly made before 
April 1, 1939, and registered after that date. Mr Sherwood 
does not allow for this later “ carry over.”—EbITor. ] 
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Books and Publications 


Shorter Notices 


“Mowrer in China.” 44 > Ansell Mowrer. 216 
es. Penguin Special. > 
« China Struggles for Unity.” By J. M. D. Pringle. With 
24 maps by Marthe Rajchman. 182 pages. Penguin 
Special. 6d. 

In the bad old days these books would each have cost at 
least seven and sixpence. And by any standards they would 
have been worth it. For, taken together, they represent as full 
a picture of what is happening in China as can be found, 
not only because of the facts they give (though Mowrer 
drops into Oriental fancy sometimes) but because their 
authors see with such different eyes. With a subject so large 
and vigorous as China it is certain that no two men will see 
it alike, and in this case, with Pringle writing from Man- 
chester and Mowrer from Chengtu and the Yellow River, 
the contrast in result is as wide as it is useful. Pringle and 
Rajchman are concerned to give you the hard facts and they 
do this with efficiency and skill; Mowrer illustrates those 
facts on the spot. Together they conspire to destroy for the 
Western reader, whose ideas on China are too often limited 
by Limehouse and school-readings of the “ Heathen Chinee,” 
the common notion of Cathay, and replace it with a picture 
of a land full of human beings whose sufferings, just now, 
are more than most could bear. Mowrer is a good journalist 
and, as such, needs no puff. Special praise ought to be given 
to Pringle’s text and Rajchman’s maps, though one would 
like to see more evidence for the stated proportion of the 
“ occupied ” areas which in December, 1938, were still under 
Chinese control. Included in the 24 maps are approximate 
details of Chinese mineral and agricultural wealth, of foreign 
investments, communications, educational centres and general 
references to economic wealth. They do their job very well 
and promise to be valuable forerunners to more detailed 
information which we shall require after the war is over and 
economic reconstruction is under way. 


The French Line is at your service when business or pleasure takes 

you to New York. A modern fleet, unexcelled for speed and 

reliability, offers you extreme luxury and faultless service — 
the best of France afloat in all things. 


s.s. ILE DE FRANCE May ¢ 


s.s. CHAMPLAIN May 16 
es. NORMANDIE May 10 


¢.s. NORMANDIE May 24 


Ge Gie Transatiantique Ltd., 20 Cockspar St., Leadon, S.W.1, and all leading travel agents. 


“ Railways, Roads and the Public.”” By Sir Charles Stuart. 
Williams and Ernest Short. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
157 pages. 6s. 

“The Railway Crisis: The Problem and its Solution,” 
Issued by The Railway Companies’ Association. 


Both these publications advocate greater justice for the 
railways. The first views the present problem from the 
standpoint of the junior stockholders. Its arrangement is 
rather confused, but it deals at various points with the de- 
merits of nationalisation, the necessity for road-rail equality 
in matters of rate charging, railwaymen’s wages and several 
subsidiary matters. The authors’ views on nationalisation 
have little value, but their chapters on rail facilities would 
do credit to any advertising manager; their statement of the 
wagon problem and its remedy is excellent, but their treat- 
ment of the “ watered capital ” question shows weakness in 
matters of accounting theory. In fact, this is a patchy book. 
The stockholders’ case is vigorously put, though the authors’ 
manifest prejudice lessens the value of some sound argu- 
ments. Grasp of the broader aspects of the road-rail problem 
is lacking, but there are several shrewd statements on parti- 
cular points, such as the vital necessity for careful control of 
“C” licences in any co-ordination scheme. The new pamph- 
let issued by the Railway Companies’ Association states with 
brevity and force the origin and nature of the “ Square 
Deal” proposals, and brings the matter up to date by 
reprinting three official memoranda on the subject. The 


latter are in themselves models of clear and convincing 
statement. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Department of Overseas Trade Reports. No. 715. Portugal, 
1938. 1s. 6d. net. No. 716. Norway, September, 1938. 
2s. net. No. 717. British East Africa, Fuly, 1937-Fuly, 
1938. 1s. 6d. met. No. 718. India, 1937-38. 4s. 64. 
net. No. 719. Finland. By Eric R. Lingeman. August, 
1938. 1s. 6d. net. No. 720. The Republic of El Sal- 
vador, October, 1938. 9d. net. 


Imperial Institute. The Mineral Industry of the British Empire 


and Foreign Countries. Statistical Summary, 1935-1937. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with 
British Countries and Foreign Countries, 1937, compared 
with the years 1933-36. Vol. I. 15s. net. Vol, Il. 
£1 12s. 6d. net. Vol. IV. £1 Ss. net. 


Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for each of the 
Fifteen Years 1913 and 1924 to 1937. Cmd. 5903. 7s. net. 

Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 
1937. Part 3. Industrial and Provident Societies. 2s. 64. 
net. 

Alcohol, its Action on the Human Organism. Third Edition 
Revised. By a Committee originally appointed by the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) and later reconsti- 
tuted by the Medical Research Council. 1s. net. 


Customs and Excise Tariff of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in Operation on January 1, 
. Is. net. 


Housing : House Production, Slum Clearance, etc., England and 
Wales. Position at September 30, 1938. 4d. net. 


Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the United 
Kingdom for the Year 1937, with Comparative Tables for 
the Years 1933 to 1937. 4s. net. 


Civil Appropriation Accounts, 1937. 7s. 6d. net. 

Post Office Commercial Accounts, 1937. 9d. net. 

Kenya olny and Protectorate, Native Affairs: Annual Report, 
1937. 3s. net. 


Fleets: The British Commonwealth of Nations and Foreign Coun- 
tries, 1938-39. Cmd. 5936. 2s. net. 


. iry into the Extent to which Patients Receive 
Treatment. the Hon. Sholto Mackenzie, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
ge on Public Health and Medical Subjects, No. 89. 


Colonial Reports. No. 1883. Aden, April 1-December 31, 1937. 
Is. net. No 1890, Seychelles, 1937. 9d. net. 


Trish Land Purchase Fund Accounts, 1937. 34d. net. 


National Health Insurance Fund Accounts for the Year ended 
December 31, 1937. 6d. net. 


Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Accounts, 
1937. 2d. net. 
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The Rayon Industry 


"T “ganaetaaem saan and or aaiey silk as it was 
formerly called, is just one of many textile materials 
in common use. So, indeed, it is, for its basic ingredient, 
as that of other textile fibres, is cellulose, a fibrous mass 
of plant cells. The term artificial silk, while scarcely 
applicable to the modern product, provides a clue to the 
genesis and early history of the rayon industry. The habits 
of the silk worm, which turns mulberry leaves into fine 
threads, have ever aroused the curiosity of man. As long 
ago as 1664, Dr Robert Hooke speculated on the possi- 
bility of emulating the silk worm : 

And I have often thought (he wrote) that probably there 
might be a way found out to make an artificial glutinous 
composition, much resembling, if not full as good, nay better, 
than that excrement, or whatever other substance it be out of 
which, the silk worm wire-draws his clew. If such a composi- 
tion were found, it were certainly an easier matter to find very 
quick — drawing it out into small wires for use. — i 

ee s hint, therefore, may, I hope, give some ous 
inquisitive person an occasion of making some trials, which, if 

s I have my aim, and I suppose he will have no 

occasion to be displeas’d. 

But it was not until engineering and chemistry had 
made considerable progress that Dr Hooke’s idea could 
be translated into actual commercial practice. 

The rayon industry, indeed, is in some respects 
a modern, mechanised version of the tiny silk worm. 
While it is technically possible to use all kinds of plants 
in the manufacture of rayon, wood pulp and cotton 
linters have in actual practice been found to give the best 
results, and are now the two principal raw materials of the 
industry. By means of a number of chemical processes 
a “spinning” solution is prepared; this solution, a 
viscous mass, is pressed through fine apertures (the 
“ spinning ” jet) and the thin, continuous thread or fila- 
ment which emerges from the spinning jet is then coagu- 
lated and finally wound. After various other treatments 
the thread or filament is ready for weaving and other 
forms of processing as “ continuous filament” rayon. In 
the manufacture of “ staple fibre” the process is identical 
as far as the coagulation stage, after which the filaments 
are cut into short staples of the same length as cotton or 
wool. These are subsequently spun into “spun rayon ” on 
cotton, woollen or worsted machinery. But while continuous 
filament rayon closely resembles silk, “ spun rayon” pro- 
duced from staple fibre can be made closely to resemble 
yarns of a cotton, woollen or worsted type. ; 

There are four different chemical processes in use for 


cellulose process. The viscose process, based mainly on 
wood pulp, is much the most important and accounts for 
something like 90 per cent. of the world production of 
rayon. Next in i comes the acetate process. 
The output of cuprammonium rayon is very small, and 
filaments quite insignificant. 

_ Owing to the marked technical rogress in the produc- 


industry has made rapid headway, as is shown by the table 
in the next column. 
Before the Great War the output of rayon was still 
insignificant. But since 1918, it has grown by leaps and 
an offspring of rayon, scarcely 
now equals continuous filament in 


processes, it is considerably cheaper to produce. Moreover, 
the scope of staple fibre, which can be spun into cotton, 
woollen or worsted type yarn, is much greater than that 
of filament rayon, for while the former can compete over 
almost the whole range of cotton and woollen goods, the 
outlet for filament rayon, resembling silk, is more limited. 
The importance of the modern rayon industry is revealed 
by the fact that in 1938 its proportion of the total con- 
sumption of textile fibres, by weight, was 5.6 per cent. in 
France, 6.6 per cent. in Britain, 9.1 per cent. in the United 
States, and no less than 26.5 per cent. in Italy, 28.1 per 
cent. in Germany and 29.1 per cent. in Japan, where 
considerations of self-sufficiency come before cost. And, as 
the recent development of nylon (a new synthetic material) 
in the United States shows, the technical possibilities of 
extending the range of rayon products have been far from 
exhausted. 

In this country the improvement in the quality of 
rayon and the reduction in its price have both been 
responsible for the rapid growth of production. For 
example, the price of a standard grade of viscose yarn 
(inclusive of excise duty) has fallen from 63d. per lb. 
to 334d. per lb. during the past ten years, while a repre- 
sentative type of staple fibre, now priced at 10d. 
per 1b., cost 21d. in 1933, when this material was first 
produced in commercial quantities. Continuous filament 
rayon has been subject to an excise duty of ls. per Ib. 
between 1925 and 1934 and 6d. per Ib. since then, but the 
tax on staple fibre, which was 6d. per Ib. until 1935, was 
removed in that year. 

The number of rayon-producing companies in Great 
Britain is small ; eight concerns are responsible for over 
98 per cent. of the output of continuous filament rayon 
and staple fibre. Courtaulds and British Celanese are the 
two leading concerns in the industry, the one using 
chiefly the viscose process and producing virtually the 
whole of the output of staple fibre, and the other employ- 
ing the acetate process. The main centres of production 
of the new textile fibre are Coventry, Wolverhampton, 
Spondon, Preston and Flint. Until recently the rayon 
trade, like all young industries, was fiercely competitive. 
But in the spring of 1937, after the rate of increase in the 
demand for continuous filament rayon had slowed down, 
the viscose producing companies concluded a price 
pact which was extended to acetate early this year, 
when Courtaulds and British Celanese came to terms. 
These agreements ended the period of price-cutting in 
continuous filament rayon which had done much to drive 
down Courtaulds profits from £3,743,827 in 1929 to 
£352,265 in 1938. Joint price control does not extend 
to staple fibre, which, however, is produced mainly by 
Courtaulds and is still in the early stages of development. 
Another indication of the closer co-operation of the rayon 
producers is the recent formation of the Rayon and Silk 
Association, an offspring of the Silk Association. More- 
over, they have been drawn together in defence of their 
common interests, which might suffer if the Cotton Industry 





PRODUCTION OF RAYON AND STAPLE FIBRE 
(In millions of Ibs.) 


Continuous filament— 1913 1929 1937 1938 
United Kingdom ......... 6°6 52-7 119°7 106°4 
World (inc. U.K.) .....+-«» 25-2 435-2 1,197-2 993-1 
le fibre— 


eeccccece sine 2-6 32-7 31-7 
coveceees 627:9 969-2 
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(Reorganisation) Bill, now in the Committee stage in the 
House of Commons, were passed in its present form 
and gave control of the spinning of staple fibre yarn and 
of the staple fibre and continuous filament weaving and 
finishing processes of the industry, for pure rayon as well as 
for mixtures, to a Cotton Industry Board on which the 
rayon producers will not be represented. 

While the leading rayon producers themselves process 
part of their output, the bulk of it is made into pure rayon 
or mixed tissues, hose, etc., by other concerns. The 
distribution of consumption, on the basis of the Census 
of Production returns for 1935, is shown below :— 


CONSUMPTION OF RAYON YARN IN 1935 
(In thousands of Ibs.) 
Silk and Rayon Trade :— 
Used in same works 
Purchased (mainly by silk and rayon weavers)t 40,296 


Available for home consumption 

+ Including transfers from other works of the same firm. 

+ Including yarn mixed with other materials. 

Of the total output of continuous filament rayon, about 
50 per cent. is woven into tissues, while the bulk of the 
remainder is made into hose and lace or exported. In the 
case of staple fibre, on the other hand, virtually the whole 
Output goes into tissues. The cotton industry processes some 
40 per cent. of the rayon yarn woven into tissues, but this 
is not sufficient reason against safeguarding the interests 
of the rayon trade in the Cotton Bill. The proportion of 
rayor yarn and staple fibre made into pure rayon tissue 


Lever Brothers 


66 OLOSSUS ” is the common-place description to 
apply to the Lever Brothers and Unilever group, 
but it is none the less true. It bestrides the narrow seas with 
one leg in Great Britain, and the other in Holland. Its 
ramifications extend throughout the British Empire (which 
since the group’s reorganisation in 1937 has become the 
preserve of Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited) and 
t the New and Old Worlds (which comprise the 
sphere of Lever Brothers and Unilever N.V.). Follow- 
ing the convention adopted in the directors’ these 
companies will be described as “ Limited ” for the British 
company, and “N.V.” for the Dutch company in the 
present discussion of their results and prospects. 

Before the results of the past year are examined in detail, 
it will probably assist investors if the character of the re- 
organisation of 1937 is briefly outlined, for it has a crucial 
bearing on the dividend equalisation arrangement between 
the two companies. Shareholders in the old British Unilever 
company were in an unfortunate position up to 1937. The 
company’s earnings were expanding, but their distribution 
was held in close check, since the Dutch company’s profits 
had been seriously affected by trading difficulties in Con- 
tinental countries. Under the dividend arrangement, 
ordinary dividends for each company were declared in 
Dutch guilders (to which the ranked 
on the capital basis of £1=fls. 12). This i 
a brake upon the potential distributions of the British com- 


, whose ts were i 
EP Secaieetcennrs anne aoatas 
assets to the Dutch in 1937 enabled N.V. to 
iecgesse tte: asniidhie gulls and siesiageulidele seleiest 
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has tended to increase, and mixed fibres containing con- 
tinuous filament rayon now account for only about one- 
third of the total home consumption of this material, 

The future of the rayon industry in this country depends 
largely on the extent to which it can improve its com- 
petitive position, in terms of price, quality and range of 
products, relative to other textile materials. Staple fibre is 
already cheaper than wool but still dearer than cotton. 
For example, the current price of staple fibre is 10 pence 
per Ib., compared with about 5 pence for cotton (American 
middling) and 16} pence for wool (46’s crossbred). 
Staple fibre cotton type yarn (type 42’s) costs 18% pence 
per lb., compared with 10} pence per Ib. for cotton yarn 
(42’s weft), while a worsted type (2/48’s) is sold at 32} 
pence per Ib., against 40 pence per Ib. for worsted yarn 
(type 2/48’s). If the price of staple fibre can be brought 
into closer relation with that of cotton, the market for it 
will, of course, show an enormous expansion. At present 
the cost of production of rayon and cotton yarn is made up 
of the following elements :— 


Cotton Yarn Rayon Yarn and Staple 
Fibre 


¥ 


Labour 
Overheads, taxation, etc. 
Labour 
Overheads, taxation, etc. ... 


100 100 


The cost structure of the natural and the synthetic yarns 
thus differs considerably. The higher charge for over- 
heads, etc., in the case of rayon yarn is due to the greater 
volume of plant required. That rayon will replace cotton 
and wool in a free market in the immediate future is 
unlikely. On the other hand, there can be little doubt that 
the industry (the rayon producers already employ a capital 
of £50,000,000 and a labour force of 25,530) will continue 
to make rapid progress. And it would be quite indefensible 
if it were to be hamstrung, as the industry fears it might 
il an Act primarily designed to assist the cotton 
trade, 


and Unilever 


for distribution a balance of profits earned by the British 
company, which would otherwise have been inexorably set 
aside to reserves. In terms of total profits Limited lost and 
N.V. gained; in terms of ordinary dividends both partners 
benefited. 

Such was the general effect of the 1937 scheme, and it 
provided immediate fruits for shareholders. The Limited 
company’s total profits for 1937 were reduced by approxi- 
mately £300,000, while N.V. profits rose by £723,000. 
N.V., which had paid 5} per cent. in 1936, raised its dis- 
tribution to 73 per cent. Limited, whose capital had been 
more considerably changed owing to the consolidation of 
the Lever Brothers branch, declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent. How have profits fared in 1938? The following 
table sets out the profits that would have been available for 
distribution to the equity shareholders of Limited and N.V. 
if the subsidiaries had distributed their full earnings: — 


PROFITS ACCRUING TO ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS 
(After deducting outside interests) 
1936 1937 


2,766,752 
2,219,314 


5,007,066 


All consolidated figures in this and later tables have 
been converted at the fixed rate of Fis. 9 to the £. The total 
profits available for equity dividends by the two sections 
of the undertaking, assuming that idiaries had fully 

their available earnings, fell from £5,007,066 
in 1937 to £4,701,129 in 1938. This reduction of £305,937 


1938 
2,400,457 
2,300. 


4,701,129 
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actually consists of a fall in Limited’s available earnings of 
£387,295 and a rise in N.V.’s profits by £81,358 to 
£2,300,672. But the aggregate consolidated profits of the 
group (set out in the second section of the table below) 
showed a greater fall of £529,384 from £12,749,991 to 
£12,220,607 last year. The explanation lies in the fact that 
the United Africa y experienced a sharp fall in 
profits last year, of which Limited (through its holding in 
the Niger Company) had to bear only 80 per cent., leaving 
outside interests to carry the balance of 20 per cent. The 
fall in Niger Company net profits was, in fact, almost 
£800,000 last year. y for this reason, the third party 
share of aggregate profits accruing to ordinary shareholders 
in subsidiary companies is reduced from £817,608 to 
£629,154, and this reduction tempers the fall in profits 
attributable to Limited ordinary stockholders. N.V. share- 
holders, for their part, should have no cause for dissatis- 
faction with the improved results. 

The ordinary dividends of Limited and N.V. are main- 
tained at 10 per cent. and 74 per cent. in respect of 1938, 
They age covered, respectively, by earnings of 20.2 per 
cent. and 11 per cent, c ed with 22.3 per cent. for 
Limited and 10.6 per cent. for N.V. in 1937. Such results, 
for a year of depressed commodity prices and industrial 
recession, Carry an important implication for stockholders. 
Apart from the substantial fall in United Africa profits 
(due less, perhaps to the stoppage of cocoa trading, which 
was later resumed, than to lower prices for all crops 
which in turn reacted upon general trading), the group has 
maintained a steady level of earning power. It seems 
fair to suggest that what the Lever group gains or loses 
from fluctuations in raw commodity costs is counter- 
balanced in its own manufacturing costs—with the impor- 
tant proviso that sales of raw materials to other consumers 
are directly affected by + movements. But the fact that 
the group is integrat raw materials to finished pro- 
ducts implies that the course of Lever profits is largely 
determined by the volume of sales of soaps and manufac- 
tured fats, and experience suggests that, in these sections, 
turnover is affected in relatively small degree by cyclical 
trade movements. 

That conclusion is a simple inference from the published 
profits, but the figures (though set out with admirable 
clarity in the report) are, in origin, far from simple. The 
trading conditions of the partners are not exactly similar. 
N.V., as its record to 1936 clearly showed, was seriously 
affected by economic nationalism and blocked exchanges. 
Probably few groups have shown greater ingenuity than 
N.V. in obtaining the release of blocked resources by in- 
direct methods. It was fortunate, for example, that the 
group placed substantial orders for tonnage some time ago 
with German shipbuilding yards. But this method of escape 
from the deadly grip of the Devisen control is, in all proba- 
bility, likely to offer fewer opportunities during 1939, and 
transfer through the Konversionskasse is a far costlier pro- 
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cess. Hence the profits of N.V., which include earnings from 
countries with restricted currencies only to the extent that 
transfers have been effected in sterling or florins, may be 
correspondingly affected during the current year and in 
1940. On the other hand, the absorption of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia within the Greater German sphere prob- 
ably meant little difference to the 1938 results, for both 
economies before their absorption had already operated 
some form of exchange control. Some part, however, of 
the losses arising from the change in frontiers was charged 
against profits in 1938. 

A second feature of interest lies in the group’s American 
trading. It will be recalled that, in 1937, Limited and N.V. 
together provided, from current profits and reserves, a sum 
(reputedly of the order of £1 million) in settlement of a 
patent action in the United States. Although the directors’ 
report, as usual, confines itself to an analysis of the finan- 
cial results of the year, it is probable that N.V. (to which 
the American profits are now accountable) has no reason 
for dissatisfaction with the American business in 1938. The 
main riposte of the American manufacturers with whom the 
N.V. group competes, however, is felt in Limited’s British 
markets, but a very rough guess based on last year’s profits 
suggests that, although competition has been keen, particu- 
larly in soaps and cooking fats, Limited has probably 
increased its total turnover in this country. The total 
market may have expanded, but there is also a presumption 
that the increased productive and selling efficiency of the 
two leading competitors in the British market has diverted 
business from other producers. The battle which the Lever 
and American interests have carried into each other’s camp 
has probably produced advantages for each party. And this 
counterpoint of Lever and American interests in the United 
States and Great Britain does not seem to affect the rela- 
tive results of Limited and N.V. 

Both Limited and N.V. have now been consolidated into 
closer knit organisations. Limited merged the old Unilever 
and Lever British companies in 1937; N.V. completed last 
year the consolidation with the Anton Jurgens and Hovema 
companies, which is reflected in the increase of N.V.’s 
preference dividend requirements, and accounts, in part, 
for the expansion in that company’s florin profits. The 
group, however, still controls over 400 manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries in almost every country of the world; hence the 
process of consolidation must inevitably be confined to the 
leading controlling units in the hierarchy. This fact goes 
far to justify the directors’ practice of providing only a 
limited range of consolidated figures for the twin Lever 
companies and their subsidiaries and allied companies in 
which 50 per cent. of the ordinary capital is held or con- 
trolled. Extracts from these consolidated figures are given 
in the third section of the table. They show that the group 
last year reduced the value of its stocks—a movement which 
is due to lower prices, and not apparently to reduced quan- 
tities—although net current assets have increased from 


LEVER & UNILEVER PROFITS AND FINANCE 


Consolidated Profits and A riations of | Consolidated Capital Liabilities and Assets 
Limited and NV. of Limited and N.V.* 


| sinister alas iat iinet tei cdinarasi 
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41,949,000 to £43,899,000. Free reserves retained by the 
group have also increased further from £23,313,479 to 
£23,733,675. The directors of Limited, however, have 
decided to maintain that company’s general reserve at the 
estimable round figure of £10 millions, and to make pro- 
vision instead against shares in subsidiary companies. It is 
to be presumed, therefore, that the £600,000 which has 
been written off shares in subsidiaries in 1938 is not 
required against actual depreciation of subsidiary interests. 

What are the group’s prospects for the current year? It 
has come through the recession with improved strength. 
Its manufacturing business remains active, though the 
prices for its primary commodities (and in consequence the 
return trade in which Limited, in particular, is interested 
along the West African coast) are still low. Evidently, 
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Lever Brothers and Unilever is not a company from which 
the investor should ex specta profit movements, 
He should be fortified by the knowledge that N.V., which 
in recent years has hitherto held the key which unlocks divi- 
dends for Limited, covered its distribution last year one 
and a half times from earnings. Hence, there is now a 
reasonable cushion of profits which permits some elasticity 
under the dividend equalisation arrangement. If, on the 
other hand, N.V. in future is less successful than in the 
past in transferring controlled profits, this margin may 
not be fully maintained. On present indications, profits and 
dividends for 1939 may show relatively little variation 
from those of last year. On the current yield basis of 
£6 1s. 3d. per cent., the ordinary stock of Limited, quoted 
at 32s. 104d., would thus appear to be justly valued. 


Finance and Banking 


The Demand for Dollar Notes.—During the last 
fortnight or so there has been a considerable increase in 
the demand for dollar notes. While in the past the demand 
was mainly for notes of small denomination by people who 
could not afford to open dollar accounts, the present 
demand is mainly for notes of large denomination, mostly 
by people who now prefer this form of hoarding to gold 
hoarding. The change in the preference of hoarders is indi- 
cated by the fact that, while until recently dollar notes 
were at par with the rate for cable transfers, and gold 
coins were at a premium in relation to gold bars, now it is 
dollar notes which are at a premium, while the premium on 
gold coins has disappeared. The premium on dollar notes 
varies widely—its extreme limits in recent weeks have 
been } per cent. to 14 per cent.—according to the fluctua- 
tion of the supply, which again largely depends upon the 
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arrival of mail boats from New York. Every mail boat 
carries large consignments of dollar notes, which are 
absorbed as soon as they reach the market, and pending the 
arrival of the next mail boat the premium rises to a high 
level. (At present, the premium is at the lower figure, for 
supplies have been greatly increased by one or two large 
shipments.) The reason why, in spite of this, most 
banks are reluctant to hold substantial amounts, lies in the 
cost, which includes, besides loss of interest, a commission 
of about one per thousand charged by American banks for 
the dispatch of notes. Should the trend change temporarily 
—as it might easily do—the banks who have acquired a 
substantial stock-in-trade in dollar notes stand to suffer a 
loss. And since the premium is not high enough to attract 
non-banking operators—who in any case would have to 
finance the transactions at a higher cost than the banks— 
the volume of notes available in the market is seldom in 
excess of the immediate demand. Should this state of 
affairs continue, a forward market in dollar notes will pro- 
bably develop, which would presumably be dealt in for 
delivery on the arrival of mail boats. 


* * * 


The Exchange Account’s Gold.—Immediately aftet 
last January’s transfer of gold from the Bank of England 
to the Exchange Equalisation Account, we estimated the 
latter’s gold stocks at £440 millions, valued at 150s. per 
fine ounce. Since then, there have developed new political 
fears as the result of the German annexation of Czecho- 
Slovakia and subsequent political developments, and this 
has led to a fresh exodus of funds of gold from Europe to 
New York. Sterling, too, has been under pressure during 
the past seven weeks. This raises the question of the 
Exchange Account’s gold losses since the New Year. 
To examine this, it is simplest to begin with the physical 
movements of gold into and out of the United Kingdom 
during the past four months. 


GOLD BULLION MOVEMENTS, December 30, 1938, to 
April 20, 1939 


The main outflow has naturally been to the United 
States, but, unlike last year, France has not been a con- 
tributor. There has been a big influx of gold from Belgium, 
whose own troubles have been mpemmponnd upon the 
prevailing political uncertainty. Small amounts have 
come from Holland and Switzerland. Arrivals from 
South Africa have been negligible. The period has thus 
witnessed a net outflow of £116.8 millions from the 
United Kingdom. 
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Not all this gold came from the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, for much of it represented private sales of gold 
in the London market against purchases of dollars. This 
gold was either bought direct by arbitrageurs or else 
merely passed through the change Equalisation 
Account as a channel. There have also been transfers of 
gold belonging to foreign central banks from London 
to New York ae ee of _ custody ; _ ee 
equally figure in the export returns. It is impossible to do 
ones than guess at the division of the net loss of £117 
millions between these various heads, but an examination 
of the course of the bullion and foreign exchange markets 
since the New Year suggests that private gold sales and 
foreign central bank transfers may have accounted for 
as much as £70 millions out of the £117 millions. This sug- 
gests that since the New Year a net amount of £47 millions 
of British Exchange Account gold left London. Moreover; 
there are still two off-setting factors to be mentioned. 
First the £4.7 millions export to Canada may represent 
Exchange Account gold transferred there for safer 
custody in the event of war. Next, practically no newly- 
mined South African gold reached London during this 
period. This gold, which amounts since the New Year to 
about £25 millions, has presumably been ear-marked in 
South Africa in favour of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. Taki cognisance of this Canadian and 
South African gold, it looks as if the Exchange Account 
has only lost something of the order of £20 millions of 
gold since the New Year. This suggestion of a very 
moderate net loss finds support in the reduction since the 
New Year of £13 millions in tap issues of Treasury bills ; 
though against this last reduction must be set the special 
purchases of tender Treasuries made recently in the 
money market on behalf of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. It is true that the Account has lost in the 
London market alone anything up to £25 millions since 
March 16th, but January and Tiiesen were not bad 
months for the Account, and week by week during the 
whole 34 months it has been accumulating gold in 
South Africa. Thus, so far, our gold reserves have with- 
_— this year’s political shocks with comparatively little 
Oss. 


* * * 


Gold Shipments and Insurance.—Shipments of gold 
to and from this country during the week which ended at 
noon on Thursday have again broken the previous record, 
totalling as they have £64.4 millions. The bulk of this 
enormous mass of gold represents the reserves of central 
banks and exchange funds fleeing to greater security, 
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This can be said of the imports into this country during 
the past week of £10,950,953 from Belgium, {3,275,624 
from the Netherlands and £12,306,177 from Switzerland. 
Of the £28,509,226 exported during this period to the 
United States it is estimated in the market that not more 
than one-fifth represented private gold arbitrage, the rest 
being continental central bank gold sent for earmarking 
in New York or Exchange Equalisation Fund gold sent 
as a counterpart of recent operations of the Account in 
the dollar market. The continued abnormality of the 
shipments across the Atlantic is inevitably causing unusual 
congestion of gold on single vessels and high reinsurance 
rates have again been paid on such shipments. The 
insurance market has now begun to translate into action 
its determination to amend the open cover system of gold 
insurance so as to avoid such congestion. As open covers 
fall in, they are being drastically cut down and as far as 
can be gathered from the experience of bankers whose 
facilities of this kind have already been reduced, the 
marine insurance market appears to have set a limit of 
£250,000 per boat on the amount for which they are 
prepared to grant open cover facilities. This bears no 
relation to the activities of the more important dealers 
in the arbitrage market, and the arbitrary cut made quite 
irrespective of the extent to which shippers have utilised 
their open cover facilities in the past is inevitably causing 
some difficulty and friction. At the moment, however, 
the main cause of congestion in gold shipments is the 
size of official consignments. These are normally insured 
under the Bank of England open cover which is, of course, 
the largest open cover granted in the London market, and 
which is understood to have provided for shipments of 
up to £5,000,000 per vessel. This maximum is being 
reduced by the insurance market to £3,000,000. Even this 
lower figure represents the maximum quota of gold on a 
single vessel which the insurance market can comfortably 
carry. For the time being, the amendments to the open 
cover system are being made in an essentially tentative 
and empirical manner and the whole subject is likely to 
receive more considered and reasoned treatment when 
the complications caused by the introduction of the 
Government pooling scheme for war risks have been 
cleared up. 
* * * 


Exchange Difficulties in New Zealand.—New 
Zealand’s exchange difficulties have yielded so grudgingly 
to the scheme for the control and restriction of imports 
imposed towards the end of last year, that, as reported in 
a Note on page 246, a drastic tightening of that scheme 
was announced this week. The need for drastic action 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE big recovery in the belga has been 
the outstanding feature of the foreign 
exchange market this week. From the 
gold export point the spot rate has 
fallen sharply to rather below the gold 
import point, being quoted on Thurs- 
day afternoon at 27.66%, while the three 
months’ forward discount, which at one 
time last Friday was as wide as 140c., 
has declined to 324c. Bear covering, 
Particularly after M. Pierlot’s statement 
on Tuesday afternoon that the Belgian 
Government had rejected devaluation, 
has been mainly responsible for this im- 
provement, but there has also been some 
evidence of the repatriation of capital. 
Buying pressure has been strong enough 
to enable the authorities to regain some 
of the foreign exchange lost week. 
Francs have been steady and were un- 
affected by the new French decrees. A 


Currency 
vided by M. Reynaud’s announcement 
that Frs. $ milliards of gold have been 


transferred from the Stabilisation Fund 
to the Bank of France. Both Swiss 
francs and guilders have appreciated 
against sterling. On Wednesday the 
former was bid down to 20.82, although 
it reacted later to close at 20.844, 
against 20.863 at the end of last week. 
On Thursday a further appreciation to 
20.834 took place. Guilders on Thurs- 
day afternoon were quoted at 8.77%, 
compared with 8.81% on Monday. The 
Budget had hardly any influence on the 
sterling-dollar rate, which has been very 
steady.. The small changes that have 
taken place have been in the pound’s 
favour. : 


The Bank Return 


THE stringency in the money market 
this week is easily explained by the 
Bank return. The note circulation 
shows a rise of £4.1 millions; and as it 
is too early for the rise to be attri- 
buted to end of the month require- 
ments, it is probable that the inter- 


national situation is again responsible. 
How much is due to public demand 
Apr. 27,Apr. 12, Apr. 19, Apr.26, 

1938 1939 1939 1939 

il. £mil. £ mil. £ mil. 


Issue Dept.: 
Geld: scccoccseise 326°4 226-2 226-2 226-2 
Value per oz. fine... 85s. 1485.6d. 148s.6d,148s. 6d. 
Notes in circula- 

THOM seceensee one 489-3 489-7 485-0 489-1 
Reserve ......... 38:0 37-5 42:2 38:0 
Public e000 10-9 17:7 22-1 27-1 
Bankers’ 113:3 976 9965 91-4 
Other Deps. ... 36°5 40-9 38:8 376 
Govt. Secs. ... 1140 108:7 102:0 107:2 
Discounts & Ad- 

vances ...... 71 6:3 6:7 6:2 
Other Secs. 19-4 21:5 24-2 . 
Proportion ...... 23:-6% 24:0% 26:7%24:3% 


and how much to the strengthening of 
till money by the banks as a precau- 
tionary measure, however, it is not pos- 
sible to say. Some attempt has been 
made to offset the currency with- 
drawals, for Government © securities 
show a rise of £5.2 millions. Part of 
this rise may represent the special pur- 
chases of bills in the market, but it is 
probable that most of the latter have 
again been made on behalf of the Ex- 
change Account and not of the Bar'k. 
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is self evident. 


Since the beginning of this year the 
sterling reserves of the Reserve Bank have risen from 
£4,678,000 to £4,872,000 only. As for the trading banks, 
their holdings of London funds had in January (the 
Jatest available figure) risen by £1,000,000 to £3,147,000. 
The total sterling holdings of £8,000,000 represent less 
than eight months’ requirements of the New Zealand 
external debt service and other invisible debit items in 
the balance of payments. Imports in January and February 
were only £305,000 down on the previous year and the 
export surplus for the first two months of the year was only 
£2,865,000, as against £3,299,000 in the corresponding 
months of 1938. The need to fortify the reserve of London 
balances is enhanced by the approach of the maturity 
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next January of £17,000,000 of 3} ee cent. stock. Under 
existing conditions in the capit 

difficult to convert this loan on reasonable terms. The 
New Zealand authorities are believed to have purchased 
about £500,000 of the maturing loan, and if the conversion 
operation is to be approached with fair hopes of success 
the official purchases of the stock will have to acquire far 
greater momentum over the coming months. In order to 
close a loophole through which capital has in recent 
months escaped from New Zealand the Reserve Bank has 
now decided to refuse for payment notes paid into banks 
out of New Zealand. The moderate flight of capital which 
had taken the form of smuggling notes out of the Dominion 
has thus been brought to an end. 


market, it may be 


eee 


The increase in public deposits of £4.9 
millions looks as if the Exchange Ac- 
count’s support of sterling has, in fact, 
been greater than might have been ex- 
pected from the steadiness of the 
sterling-dollar rate, although funds may 
be accumulating in preparation for the 
May Ist dividend disbursements. In 
any case, bankers’ deposits have suf- 
fered and are down by as much as £5.1 
millions. 
* 


The Money Market 


THE easier tendency in both discounts 
and credit conditions noted last week 
has not been maintained. The Treasury 
Bill tender, it is true, showed a fall in 
the average rate of allotment to 
£1 6s. 10.35d. per cent. and a rise in 
applications from £51.3 millions to 
£66 millions. It is understood that the 


Apr. 28, . 20, . 29, 
1938 Piao sae” 
% % 

Bank Rate ..............e00. 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate ... lg 12 12 
Short Loan Rates : aia: eile tein 

Clearing Banks ......... 2 

OUNETS .....ererrerreerereee 42 tet f-1 
Discount Rates 


Treasury bills ......... lg lng = 1g 


sabiuathabeonainanrias 17x90 112-96 15i¢ 


high rate realised at the previous tender 
had tempted applications from many 
firms which normally refrain from 


London Assurance.—In 1937, for 
the sixth successive year, London As- 
surance obtained record net new life 
business. Last year, however, the num- 
ber of policies assured fell from 3,635 
for total sums of £2,956,000 to 3,091 
for £2,679,000. There was a consider- 
able reduction in death claims from 
£318,000 to £232,000, and the net rate 
of interest earned was £3 14s. 8d. per 
cent., against £3 16s. 8d. per cent. In 
the fire branch premiums increased by 


£775,000 to £820,000, and, as in 1937, 
£50,000 was transferred to profit and 
loss. The fund, at £994,000, is equiva- 
lent to 121 per cent. of the premium 
income, contrasted with 115 per cent. 
a : ago. Results for the last two 


ir 


tendering. There was an immediate fall 
in other discount rates when the result 
of the tender was known, and ly‘. per 
cent., against 14-1, was quoted for the 
fine bank draft and } per cent. for June 
Treasuries; but since the week-end there 
has been no further fall. The banks are 
still providing only a very small outlet 
for bills, and special buying of June 
bills at } per cent. and July’s at 11% per 
cent. has been in evidence. This official 
action has relieved to some extent the 
credit situation, which, nevertheless, 
remains acute. On Tuesday calling in 
of loans by some clearing banks from 


the market was reported; and advances | 


for the night were difficult to obtain, 
although old loans against bills were 
still continued at 4 per cent., with 3 per 
cent. generally charged for fresh loans, 
Bond money has usually been obtainable 
from outside quarters at % per cent., 
but 1 per cent. was sometimes paid on 
Tuesday. The clearing banks are all 
charging 1} per cent. for fresh advances 
against bonds. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE turnover in gold has been very 
small, except on Tuesday, when re- 
newed fears about the international 
Situation and, possibly, nervousness 
about the Budget proposals, caused a 
big increase in sales from Continental 
hoarders. Unofficial dealings on that 
day were also large and probably 
exceeded the amount at the fixing. The 
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1997, 1938 
Ben tiles 
a es 181408 oe 135,291 6-3 
General accident. 98,078 7-0 114837 7-7 
Marine ..........- 000 |. 50,000... 
eg dthemaregzineer 22,500 |. 22,500 
: 351,906 322,628 
oO 
a 185,436 176,245 
166,470 146,383 


Total assets increased from £20,238,000 
to £20,985,000, of which £10,719,000 
are attributable to the life assurance 
fund. No special changes are apparent 
in the distribution of assets among the 


market values of the Stock Exchange 
securities in the life department showed 
a surplus of £494,000 on the book 
values; at the end of 1938 market 
values were still in excess of book 
values. The general reserve fund re- 
mains unchanged at £3 millions. The 
dividend is repeated at 45 per cent. and 
costs £224,000, compared with avail- 
able net interest earnings of £202,000. 








absence of any premium encouraged 
arbitrageurs, who took almost the whole 
amount on offer. A large shipment of 
Transvaal _— gold, amounting to 
£1,125,000, is due to arrive at South- 





_ Silver 
Gold price per oz, 
standard 
Date 
Price Fm, Amt. Tw 
per fine Dis- dealt | Cash Mths, 
oz. in 
count 
* t ee 
1939 js. 4. | d. | £7000; a. d. 
April 21 ... 148 6l2|/lopm.| 377 20 1979 
» 22... (148 6l2\!opm./ 211 20 191514 
» 24... 148 6 | par | 183 | 2g! 19% 
» 25... (148 Sig} par | 861 | 206! 19% 
» 26... 148 6 j|lopm.; 460 201)6| 1978 
_» 27... |148 6 | par | 558 | 20%; 20 _ 





* Above or below American shippi rity. This 
week’s calculations are ned eee tem 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 
per cent. 


“At fixi 
ie celine clin: taietinad os Ob comme 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


ampton on May Sth. There has been a 
considerable increase in unhoarding of 
gold coins, which are now at a small 
discount on their bullion value and are 
in some cases being melted down to be 
made into bars. 

Last Friday the statement of the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
to the Senate Banking Committee, re- 
commending the cessation of silver pur- 
chases, caused a small decline in both 
the cash and forward prices of silver; 
but the market was not disposed to take 
the statement seriously, and prices have 
since recovered, 


World Auxiliary Insurance.— 
Premium income amounted to 
£275,000, compared with £282,000 in 
1937. The underwriting results of the 
Past two years are shown below: — 


1937 1938 
Profit % of Profit %, of 
Premii Premiums 


RE tdi nteputiiccene 6, a 7-5 
Accident and general 7,598 9:7 3,117 4:2 
akisicearesdits 10,66 «. 5,865 

25,187 15,590 

Gags to profit 
loss..........++ 15,889 14,784 
9,298 806 


Total assets amount to £1,201,000. 
Book values of Stock securi- 
ties appear at £1,037,000, compared 
with market value on December 31st 
last of £1,022,000. Special reserves 
total £260,000, and the profit and loss 
balance, after payment of the 1938 divi- 
dend, is £153,000. The dividend is again 
74 per cent., free of tax, and costs 
£22,500, against interest earnings of 
£27,000. 
(Continued on page 272) 
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Budget and Conscription.—Only twenty-four hours 
elapsed before Sir John Simon’s matter-of-present-fact 
Budget had been demonstrated as a fiscal hypothesis, 
rather than a real measure of the financial burden which 
defence finance will involve during the current year. 
Within the limited context which the Chancellor set him- 
self, it was a Budget as satisfactory as the City could 
expect. The absence of any change in income tax is always 
a signal for market relief, if only short-term relief. Motor 
and tobacco shares, chiefly affected by the new imposts, 
showed no dismay—indeed, the latter group recovered 
significantly on Wednesday. Brewery and oil shares 
marked their relief at the absence of new taxation, with 
particularly impressive gains in the former group. The 
gilt-edged market, which nothing will cheer in these 
sombre days, looked askance at the increase in the borrow- 
ing programme to £380 millions, with the uncomfort- 
able feeling that even this sum might not represent the 
end of its burdens. But ad hoc budgeting has been fol- 
lowed by the new fact of conscription, whose importance, 
both in altering the Treasury’s estimates, and the investor’s 
calculations, could hardly be over-rated. Shareholders in 
“firms mainly engaged in the re-armament programme ” 
will face a new form of control of profits—new, presum- 
ably, since legislative power is to be given to control. How 
far this definition extends down the hierarchy of contrac- 
tors, sub-contractors and suppliers of essential materials 
has yet to be revealed. How arms profits will be computed 
for mixed firms whose civil business is still important has 
yet to be defined. Experience in the aircraft and contract- 
ing industries suggests that profits control has worked 
with unequal effect. But it is highly probable that firms 
which escape official control, but are still closely connected 
with defence business, will keep a strict watch on dis- 
closed profits and dividends. Meanwhile, the withdrawal 
of conscripts from industry, coupled with the establish- 
ment of defence priorities, suggests that the profits 
outlook for concerns in non-essential trades has been 
adversely affected. And the conclusion of the Prime Mini- 
ster’s statement on Wednesday shows that some form of 
levy on increased profits and wealth is reserved for war 
time. Will the economic exigencies of a “ near-war” 
economy involve a revision of this policy? 


* * * 


Tobacco and Motor Shares.—Tobacco shares were 
slightly affected in the “ Street” market on Tuesday 
evening, following the unexpectedly drastic increase of 2s. 
per Ib. in the duty, but they recovered appreciably on 
Wednesday. The investor has always regarded the demand 
for tobacco as fairly inelastic. But that demand has been 
facilitated to a major extent by the conventional price 
structure for ci . The popular packet of twenty 
cigarettes for one shilling weighs rather under one ounce; 
hence the increase in duty involved is slightly below 14d. 
for this size of packet. If prices are to be maintained, to 
suit the manifest convenience of consumers and also to 
continue the use of existing automatic machines, it follows 
that the rise in duty would mainly have to be passed on by 
smaller cigarettes or a reduction in the number per packet. 
On the rough assumption that twenty cigarettes weigh 
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September Budget of 1931 (when the duty was raised by 
8d. per Ib.) in passing on the increase in costs without 
affecting consumption. 


* * * 


The immediate reaction to falling incomes or rising 
horse-power taxes is to transfer demand from larger cars 
to the smaller. To the marginal motorist, choosing between, 
say, an 8-h.p. and 10-h.p. car, the addition of £1 to the 
tax differential may be significant. Hence, even if the 
industry maintains its total output of new units, they 
will be smaller on the average, and the low-horse-power 
Categories, on which the manufacturers already concen- 
trated last year to meet the recession, are already a highly 
competitive market. All the leading manufacturers, joined 
by Standard last year, have an 8-h.p. model or its equiva- 
lent, though Vauxhall produces no smaller car than a 
10-h.p. model. But for those companies which specialise in 
large part upon high-power cars, the 10s. increase per 
horse-power may well have serious consequences. To par- 
ticularise, Birmingham Small Arms (which controls the 
Daimler Company) and Alvis may suffer. But it happens 
that both companies have interests in aero-engine con- 
struction, and the guiding rule which has been operative in 
the motor share market for some time—to concentrate 
attention upon those motor concerns which have charge of 
shadow factories or have undertaken equivalent defence 
work—should not be changed by the increased motor duty. 


* * * 


Patent Medicine Changes.—Although the fiscal 
and industrial effect of the remission of the patent medi- 
cine duty is not far-reaching, its importance for the 
investor is increased by the concentration of a large pro- 
portion of the business in the hands of Beechams Pills, 
Limited. This company, by its absorption of Macleans, 
Ltd., and Eno Proprietaries during the past year, has 
become one of the most important units in the trade. It 
is impossible, of course, to compute the relief which will 
accrue to the group by the remission of duties and, pre- 
sumably, many of its products are sold free of stamp duty 
by the normal process of disclaiming proprietary interest 
and disclosing the formula. For a group whose capitalisa- 
tion is already relatively high-geared, however, the conse- 
quences for the equity shareholders may well be of some 
importance. The relation of the cost of the remission 
(£770,000) to the gross cost of an extra 10 per cent. divi- 
dend for the deferred shares of Beechams Pills (£151,250) 
is thus of some interest to shareholders. 


& * * 


Foreign Investment Purchases.—The broad impli- 
cations of Sir John Simon’s expression of hope last week 
that no purchases of foreign securities will in future be 
made for investment purposes (purchase for re-sale is, 
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of course, already controlled) are discussed in a Note on 
page 245. It is not surprising, however, that the City 
should feel the need for some further amplification of the 
Government’s wishes, for the dramatic significance of the 
Chancellor’s almost casual remark, viewed from the angle 
of the security markets, hardly seems to have received 
adequate official consideration. Further questions this week 
have elicited the information that the “ban” does not 
refer to purchases of sterling securities of British coun- 
tries abroad, and that legislation is not contemplated at 
present to control capital exports. In the absence of any 
authoritative direction, the Stock Exchange has taken no 
formal steps to recognise the situation and, for the time 
being, the main result has merely been to introduce a 
conscientious objection to foreign investment which is 
observed according to individual inclination. The matter 


can hardly be left in this position. But when alternative ~ 


action is considered, a number of technical difficulties of 
real importance immediately present themselves. There is, 
really, no effective compromise possible between complete 
divorce of the London market, with its accompanying arbi- 
trage machinery, from its oversea connections, on the one 
hand, and allowing the matter to remain on the existing 
loose basis. The objection to the latter course is that it 
favours less scrupulous dealing agencies and investors at 
the expense of the public-spirited. It is clear, however, 
that the suggestion that the London market in inter- 
national securities could carry on independently by pro- 
viding dealing facilities for the pool of stocks already held 
in this country is only practicable to a limited degree. The 
requisite market fluidity which jobbers are normally able 
to maintain in, say, leading American stocks, depends on 
the knowledge that they can cut short or long positions 
quickly through the arbitrage houses. Even so, dealings 
in the morning hours before Wall Street opens are com- 
paratively limited, and it is clear that, if it had to operate 
on an entirely independent basis, the market would under- 
go such a contraction as to exclude the major part of 
the “ punting” operations which now form the bulk of 
the turnover. Hence the specialist dealers in American 
stocks, while willing to fall in with the official view, feel 
that its scope should be enlarged to cover all capital ex- 
ports, and that it should be given statutory force. Happily 
there is no substance in the reported suggestion that 
London offices of Wall Street houses, by introducing full 


- “clearing ” facilities in dollar stocks, are out of step with 


London arbitrageurs. Full co-operation, in the spirit of the 
Chancellor’s request, is assured. 


* * * 


Fine Spinners Reorganisation.—Since the end of 
September last year, when the directors’ reorganisation 
scheme failed to obtain the required sanction, preference 
stockholders have awaited the formulation of alternative 
proposals with increasing expectancy. At the end of last 
week, the Preference Stockholders Committee issued a 
revised scheme which they “ now consider to be fair and 
reasonable to the three classes of stockholders and intend 
to recommend to the directors.” It should be emphasised 
that this scheme represents the independent view of the 
Preference Stockholders Committee, and that the British 
Insurance Association and the Association of Investment 
Trusts were not consulted in connection with it, although 
an earlier scheme was submitted to the board by the 
Preference Stockholders Committee jointly with these 
bodies last December. Hence, the reason for publishing 
the new scheme seems somewhat obscure, for the com- 
mittee itself records that the board decided in January 
last to postpone the submission of a revised scheme to 
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stockholders until the results for the year to March 31st 
have been published. In a reply issued at the end of last 
week, the board indicate that it is not feasible under 
present trading conditions to prepare a scheme which 
could be recommended as fair and equitable to all classes, 
and it is hardly surprising that they cannot recommend 
the proposals set out in the committee’s circular, which 
would appear to represent the maximum which preference 
stockholders could expect. 


Company Notes 


Marks and Spencer Progress.—This company’s 
record of continuous progress is unbroken. The preliminary 
results for the financial year ended March 31st last show 
an increase in net profits, before charging depreciation and 
tax, of 13 per cent., which compares favourably with the 
similar rise achieved in 1937-38. Such expansion amply 
justifies the company’s policy of retaining a high propor- 
tion of available profits in the business, and it provides full 
scope for the regular capital bonus policy. In addition to 
the cash dividend of 424 per cent. a 10 per cent. scrip 
bonus is again declared in respect of 1938-39. For a year 
of partial recession, which affected popular purchasing 
power adversely, such results are most satisfactory. The 
extensive ploughing-back of profits is at once the result 
and also the caus¢ of the healthy expansion of the group. 
In the following table, the allocation of profits is set out 
for the past three years : — 


Years ended March 31st 


1937 1938 1939 

£ £ £ 
DosR AEA occssccccseseevecdens 1,723,488 1,954,340 2,213,003 
Depreciation, repairs,etc. ... 290,238 351,891 431,045 
ID i. vciivcca Sesiccbasdichde 238,544 325,699 374,444 
Staff funds and deb. redempn. 36,166 36,760 37,495 
Preference dividends ......... 105,000 105,000 105,000 
Ordinary shares— 

BOD cir cccubsthocetecebbiae’ 1,053,540 1,134,990 1,265,019 
illlchn+<chacideccndaniaineeties 633,884 742,605  816,866T 
Earned ie semaahindeiediiohieess 75-3 73°5 74:6 
Paid Yo ccccsccoccccnceccesce 40 42} 42} 
Capital bonus % ......... 10 10 10 

Properties contingencies ... 61,457 64,598 93,022 
General reserve .........0ss00. 308,846 324,730 342,203 
Carry-forward.............0.00 82,584} 85,641 98,569 


* After debenture and other interest, and fees. + Estimated. 
$ After £54,453 issue expenses and discount. 


The rise in 1938-39 profits has, in fact, fully kept pace 
with the general growth of assets, and earnings for the 
ordinary shares are a little higher than in 1937-38. Pro- 
vision for depreciation and repairs should normally rise 
with the general growth of assets, but the increase in the 
allocation to properties contingencies reserve is a substan- 
tial sum for a single year. No further information has so 
far been revealed regarding the additional finance to which 
reference was made at last year’s meeting to provide for 
the expansion of the business over two or three years. At a 
current price of 57s., including rights worth about 5s. 3d., 
the 5s. shares yield £4 2s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Union-Castle Outlook.—Mr Robertson Gibb’s last 
speech as chairman of Union-Castle deserved a more 
auspicious background than last year’s results to com- 
memorate his work for the company. Union-Castle was 
adversely affected in 1938 by international tension and by 
domestic South African problems. Mr Gibb showed that 
political measures in South Africa had led to a curtail- 
ment of purchase of British goods, while the ear-marking 
of gold in the Union further increased the reduction in 
freight revenue. Homeward baled cargo had been affected 
by the stipulation in German-South African trade agree- 
ments that goods bought by Germany must be carried 10 
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ique of off prices for essential imports had 
cone British purchases of South African wool. But, in 
addition, Union-Castle, her with other Conference 
lines, reduced the rate on t—already barely economic 
—by 73. 6d., at a cost of £85,000. The group has expended 
substantial sums on refrigerated tonnage to handle this 
traffic, and its operating costs in this trade have increased. 
The chairman declared that the shipbuilding and re- 
engining programme had reached its financial peak of £44 
millions—the i i 
December, and the shipbuilding programme this month. 
But under the terms on which these advances were made, 
Union-Castle must make large annual repayments or alter- 
natively contemplate a funding programme. Hence, finan- 
cial policy is likely to remain cautious, for the existing 


5 per cent. debenture stock stands at 993. The company _ 


timed its large rebuilding programme shrewdly, and con- 
siderable operating economies should result. Unhappily, 
there is but little sign of an improvement in general cargoes 
and freights. 


* * * 


Spillers’ Progress.—Spillers’ results for the year to 
January 31st last suggest that the company’s long-term 
programme of reorganisation and expansion has comfort- 
ably carried it over a period of short-term uncertainty. 
_ The directors again recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. 
on the ordinary and deferred ordinary stock (which has 
been increased to the extent of £173,184 following the 
acquisition of Hosegood Industries), and it is covered by 
an improved margin of earnings. Total profit for the 
year amounted to £671,096, an increase of about 11 per 
cent. compared with 1937-38, but the increase is almost 
entirely absorbed by a rise of £55,000 in the allocation 
to taxation. An increased turnover has probably re- 
sulted from the entry into operation of the Newcastle 
plant and the acquisition, together with its new plant, of 
Hosegood Industries. The ee analyses the 
course of profits over the past year, though a 
consolidated statement of earnings would be more infor- 
mative : — 


Years to January 31 


7 1938 1939 

Trading profit$ .......c.0ces0e 607,237 561,945 626,501 
Total profit .......ccccccsecscees 655,639 605,224 671,096 
Directors’ fees..........sesesees 19,000 19,000 18,840 
Taxation and N.D.C. ......... 185,000 175,000 230,000 
Preference dividends ......... 52,293 51,579 49,864 
Ordinary & deferred stocks :* 

Pea ier oe 51508 oes 

GED. = sepecvesseccdssccseccoce > 

Earned (%) — sseeseesveeseee 19-5 17-3 18-3 

Pabdl: (9F) skidctnbacscindvoae 15 15 15 
TO PSCrves ......ccessccsesceees 00,000 000 
Carried forward ............... 167,505 175,842 168,169 
r deferred ordinary rank in order for non- 

Cumulative 15 per cent. dividend, and pari passu in balance of 


in 'Uncludes £50,000 to contingent reserve in 1938, and £25,000 


+ After depreciation 
§ Includes co-partnership dividend of 15 per cent., and in 1939 


Only, a dividend 
deferred of 33 per cent. on 86,592 ordinary and 86,592 


Interest in the balance sheet centres upon three points. 
Cash balances have declined by £564,275; British Govern- 
ment securities have increased by (£877,788; and shares 
in subsidiaries show an expansion of £513,916. These 
movements partly reflect the acquisition of the ordinary 
share capital of Hosegood ies 
of the company’s interest in British 
@ consideration is not disclosed in the report, 


ee 
I 
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German or Dutch ships, while the familiar German tech- 


depends largely on the maintenance of collaboration be- 
tween the Millers Mutual Association (which appears to 
have been strengthened last year), on the reaction of the 
animal foods market to Government agricultural policy, 
and thirdly on the inter-relation between the Government’s 
cereal storage policy and peace-time demand. Spillers 
deferred stock units stand at 44s. 6d. to yield £6 15s. per 
cent. 


* * * 


Thread Companies’ Results.—For some time past 
investors have been more or less resigned to the prospect 
of substantial declines in sewing cotton profits last year. 
The preliminary statement of J. and P. Coats and English 
Sewing Cotton in each case show a fall in earnings in 1938 
of over one-quarter. Cotton prices fluctuated less in 1938 
than in 1937, but the general level was lower and the 
export position deteriorated still further, British exports of 
cotton thread, for instance, falling by 15 per cent. to 134 
million Ibs. Since profits in 1937 were already depressed 
by the provisions made against stocks to meet the low level 
of prices prevailing at the end of the year, the 1938 trading 
results are even less favourable than comparison suggests. 
Perhaps the most that can be said for the 1938 profits of 
both J. and P. Coats and English Sewing Cotton is that 
the rate of decline has caused no surprise, and that divi- 
dends, if not earnings, are still satisfactory. J. and P. Coats’ 
net profits amount to £1,535,297, against {£2,077,459, 
before paying preference dividends of £330,000 in each 
year. The balance represents 8.2 per cent. earned for the 
ordinary capital, against 12.5 per cent., but the 10 per 
cent., now paid for the fourth successive year, is main- 
tained. Such results for a concern with world-wide trading 
interests are not surprising in view of last year’s difficulties. 
The capitalisation is low-geared, and the maintenance of 
the 10 per cent. dividend is possible only by a transfer of 
£200,000 from dividend reserve (which is thus reduced to 
£2,000,000) and a draft of about £70,000 on the carry- 
forward. English Sewing Cotton net profits total £135,064 
against £192,968, and are now less than half those earned 
in 1936. Earnings for the equity represent 4.3 per cent. 
against 7.1 per cent., and although the dividend is reduced 
from 10 per cent. to 74 per cent., this distribution—as in 
the case of J. and P. Coats—is only made possible by draw- 
ing again on dividend equalisation reserve, to the extent of 
£50,000 and taking £15,000 from the carry-forward. 
Both companies have substantial reserves, and the build- 
ing up of equalisation funds in the past is now proving 
of benefit. The outlook for the current year does not point 
to any marked change. There is no reason to expect a 
pronounced improvement in exports or prices. It is of 
interest to note, however, that the directors of J. and P. 
Coats do not expect to derive any benefit from the Cotton 
Industry Bill and desire to be excluded from its provisions. 


* * * 


Sofina Report.—In recent years this utility holding 
company has not shown large profit movements, and the 
accounts for 1938 convey a similar impression of stability. 
Total profits are shown at fcs. 152,120,000 against fcs. 
124,176,000, but about half of this apparent increase 1s 
due to the inclusion of management receipts in the total, 
whereas in the past these receipts were deducted from 
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administrative expenses. On the other hand, Belgian 
income tax has been deducted at source, which eliminates 
the special tax provision from profits. After deducting all 
expenses and preference dividends, the remaining balance 
is practically unchanged at fcs. 88,072,000, and the divi- 
dend is repeated at 88 per cent. tax free, or 440 fcs. per 
share net. As in past years, the report contains a com~- 
prehensive survey of the progress of the electricity indus- 
try generally, and of the company’s individual interests in 
particular. From the individual summaries, it would appear 
that gross receipts and output have risen on balance, 
though the parent company’s results indicate that this 
expansion has not been reflected in dividends. An under- 
taking of the large scope of Sofina is prevented from 
obtaining the full benefit of electricity development by 
governmental interference and taxation, to which the 
report devotes a special section. Last year, the subsidiary 
Transports Electricité et Gaz had no option but to sell 
its Turkish installations outright to the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Despite these difficulties, however, the results for 
stockholders have proved satisfactory in recent years. 


* * * 


“¢ Shell ’’-Royal Dutch Dividends.—The “ Shell ”- 
Royal Dutch groups usually declare a “ further interim ” 
dividend in May which in fact represents a final distribu- 
tion, payable shortly after the issue of the annual report 
in June. On April 21st, however, “Shell” Transport 
declared a “ further interim ” payment of 10 per cent. tax 
free, making 174 per cent. tax free declared so far in 
respect of 1938. The phraseology is in accordance with 
precedent, but an element of uncertainty has been intro- 
duced, since the announcement is about a month earlier 
than usual, and the date of payment is May 22nd instead 
of July. Is the dividend strictly to be regarded as a second 
interim, or’ will it, in fact, represent the final payment for 
1938? If it completes the 1938 dividends, the year’s tax 
free distribution will have been reduced from 20 to 174 per 
cent. Similar uncertainty arises from the accompanying 
Royal Dutch announcement. A second interim dividend of 
8 per cent. (making 14 per cent. to date for 1938 against 
17 per cent. for 1937) has been declared, but the possibility 
of a final payment remains open, for a further decision is 
to be taken when the accounts are closed. Before the 
Budget, the market tended to take the view that the divi- 
dends represented the complete payments in respect of 
1938, but the absence of any increase in the oil duties has 
prompted a revision of that conclusion. In view, however, 
of the behaviour of the crude oil market in the United 
States, particularly in the later part of 1938, an actual 
reduction in the “ Shell ”-Royal Dutch dividends, even to 
the levels indicated by the “ second interims ” would not 
come as a complete surprise. 


* * * 


Rand Leases.—The Rand Leases report for 1938 
marks a decided step towards the fulfilment of the great 
potentialities of the property. The production programme, 
the mining position and the financial results point to a 
progressive improvement in the dividend rate. Tonnage 

illed i by 484,500 tons to 1,502,000 tons. In 

vanced further, and in 


hand, however, will increase this figure to 175,000 tons 
per month. If everything goes according to plan, output 
this year should approach 1,800,000 tons with a further 
increase to 2,100,000 tons or more in 1940. This capa- 
city is well within the rate of mining which might be 
considered justified by the indicated resources of the pro- 
is fully compatible with expectations of a very 
A further increase of 4,844 feet was achieved 
in development footage, at the high figure of 74,676 feet. 

Reef series amounted 
to 41,545 feet, of which 31,165 feet, or 75 per cent., 
¢ ; a value of 10 dwt. over a reef 
width of 28 inches. This satisfactory work is reflected 
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in the further strengthening of the ore reserve Position, 
which is 337,000 tons higher at 5,669,000 tons. Though 
the average value is 0.1 dwt. lower, at 4.6 dwt. it shows 
a healthy margin over the grade of ore milled during the 
year. As a result of the increased tonnage crushed and a 
reduction in costs by 1s. 6d. to 20s. per ton, profit rose 
to 8s. 7d. per ton while gold revenue rose from £1,471,303 
to £2,149,670. Capital expenditure, amounting to 
£151,564 was not charged against revenue, but instead, 
a sum of £137,815 was applied to eliminating the flota- 
tion and underwriting items from the balance sheet and 
in increasing the carry forward by £31,043 to £129,004, 
The two dividends of 1s. and 1s. 3d. on the 10s. ordinary 
shares were covered with a comfortable margin. Divi- 
dend hopes for this year and next are indicated by the 
relatively low yield of £5 14s. per cent., which the shares 
offer at their current price of 39s. 44d. 


* * * 


Western Holdings.—But for the results obtained in 
the St. Helena No. 7 borehole, announced last week, the 
situation revealed in the Western Holdings report for 
1938 could hardly provide sufficient indications of a posi- 
tive nature to sustain market interest in this “ prospect.” 
Any more definite description of the property would over- 
state the facts, by as wide a margin as the current market 
capitalisation of over £1,000,000, indicated by the present 
price of 10s. 44d. for the Ss. shares. The report states that 
the most important feature of the year’s operations was 
the intersection in the various boreholes put down, of 
shales, quartzite and conglommerate, which “has been 
tentatively correlated as belonging to the Witwatersrand 
system.” It is for the management to decide whether this 
is a suitable working hypothesis, but none of the charac- 
teristics which the term “ Witwatersrand system ” denotes 
to the investment mind seems yet to have been revealed. 
If they were revealed, if the extent and regularity of the 
formation over a really large area could be substantiated, 
and if consistent values comparable to those on the 
economic portions of the Rand were shown, a number of 
major hurdles would still remain to be surmounted before 
the possibility of profitable exploitation was opened up. 
The results of the boreholes have failed to show any 
correlation of formation with the results at St. Helena 
No. 1. In St. Helena No. 5, situated to the north-east of 
No. 1, a reef was intersected assaying 7.4 dwt. over a 
narrow width, and it is stated that the geological succession 
“conforms generally ” with that disclosed in St. Helena 
No. 3, which is situated still further to the north-east. 
Here the drill passed through a formation which “ appeared 
to belong to the Ventersdorp system.” Below 1,705 feet 
a succession of quartzite and well-defined conglommerate 
bands was encountered, which “ are thought to constitute 
the uppermost strata of the Witwatersrand system.” Such 
results do not provide any reliable indicator of the presence 
of economically workable deposit. The St. Helena No. 7 
borehole, situated to the north of No. 5, has created a 
market flurry by two disclosures, one at 1,086 feet, show- 
ing an average assay of 3.17 dwt. over a true width of 
62 inches, and one at a depth of 1,443 feet, showing 
22.44 dwt. over a width of 74.4 inches. In the second 
strike one band of conglommerate averaged 35.2 dwt. over 
a true width of 52.4 inches. In the absence of any effective 
correlation of the strata, the significance of this strike is 
limited. Despite these results, the general geological posi- 
tion remains obscure. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 290 covers 
57 companies for which comparable figures are available, 
a high profits total of £10,307,000, due to in- 

Lever Bros. and Unilever ts. These 


: 
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to date amount to £113,476,000, a reduction of 9 per cent. 
compared with the total of £124,875,000 earned by the 
same companies a year ago. The week’s results are dis- 
cussed on preceding pages and on page 286 under the 
heading “ Shorter Comments,” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings commence on page 271 of this week’s 
issue, Mr Robertson F. Gibb’s review at the Union Castle 
Mail Steamship meeting is discussed on page 262, while 
the results of Sofina are described on page 263. Address- 
ing members of Royal Exchange Assurance, Lord Bicester 
showed that the policy of investing substantial sums in 
short-dated securities had avoided any but the smallest 
depreciation on the life fund and left resources which 
could now be re-invested at appreciably higher rates. Sir 
Francis Norie-Miller pointed out that the carry-forward of 
General Accident Fire and Life Assurance was regarded 
as a dividend equalisation account, and that it would pro- 
vide more than three years’ dividends at the existing rate. 
Mr R. Olaf Hambro declared that the preference and 
ordinary dividends paid by the London Assurance were 
below the total of dividends and interest earned, plus the 
annual contribution from the life department. At the Royal 
London Mutual Insurance meeting, Mr J. K. Wiseman 
referred to the introduction of a regular bonus system in 
the industrial branch, the rate being £1 per cent. per 
annum at the last valuation. The chairman of World 
Auxiliary Insurance referred to the prospect of a more 
favourable outcome from marine underwriting last year. 
Sir John Stavridi, at the Jonian Bank meeting, stressed the 
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importance of the acquisition of control of the Banque 
Populaire de Gréce S.A. and the formation of the Ionian 
General Insurance Company under the bank’s auspices. At 
the Crown Mines meeting Dr John Martin referred to the 
possible installation of large-scale cooling equipment at the 
mine and to the extended use of mechanical appliances. 
At the Rand Mines meeting, Dr Martin referred to the 
welcome improvement in the supply of native labour and 
to the reduced incidence of disease among the “ tropical ” 
natives. Dr Hans Pirow pointed out that the great depth 
of the City Deep workings prevented any considerable 
reduction in costs, but that the average grade mined this 
year should again show a slight increase. Brigadier-General 
Sir Frederick Gascoigne pointed out to shareholders of 
Army and Navy Stores that the falling purchasing power 
of the rentier groups, on which the stores depended for 
their business, had been partially offset by economies and 
reorganisation. At the annual meeting of the San Paulo 
(Brazilian) Railway, Mr O. R. H. Bury dealt with the im- 
proved revenue from passenger and goods traffic and the 
company’s efforts to obtain statutory revision of rates. Sir 
A. H. McMahon informed shareholders of Oriental Tele- 
phone and Electric that the Mauritius undertaking had 
been sold to the Government, while subsidiary companies 
had maintained their profitability. The unfortunate effect 
of international tension on the hotel industry was described 
to members of Gordon Hotels by Major-General Guy 
Dawnay, who emphasised the efficient management of the 
company’s properties. An increase in the variety of pro- 
ducts manufactured by British Timken and its success in 
the export market was reported by Mr M. B. U. Dewar. 
Mr A. S. Smith reported that Oxendale and Company 
(Proprietors) almost maintained their turnover last year 
and carried out extensive capital improvements. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
MAY 9 MAY 11 


Business on the London Stock Ex- 
change this week has fallen to even 
lower levels than in recent weeks. The 
whole market was dull on Monday 
awaiting the Budget, and the outcome 
was generally considered a purely pro- 
visional balancing of credit against 
debit. The gilt-edged market has again 
been under fire, and although the 
Budget victims, like tobacco and motor 
Shares, maintained relatively steady 
Prices on Wednesday, the most impres- 
Sive response was shown by 

issues at the absence of any new 
taxation. 

The gilt-edged market, which nor- 
mally would have responded to the 
absence of any increase in income tax, 
remained depressed by the increase in 
the Chancellor’s borrowing provision 
from £350 millions to £380 millions 
and by the fear, confirmed on Wednes- 
day in the announcement of conscrip- 
tion, that this figure would actually be 
exceeded. War Loan was specially de- 
Pressed from the outset and failed to 
maintain its recovery on Wednesday. 
This stock, which closed at 91% ex 
interest on Tuesday, was actually 
quoted at 90% on Thursday afternoon. 
Other long-dated stocks showed simi- 
lar movements, and although the re- 
deemable group was more resistant in 
the earlier part of the week, the con- 
tinued setback in gilt-edged prices 
showed its effects on Thursday. 


In the foreign bond market, Japanese 
issues were consistently weak owing to 
the turn of events in the Far Eastern 
war, but most Chinese bond prices 
were maintained. Eurcrean bonds re- 
mained relatively steady, and Egyptian 
issues showed a significant recovery 
after their recent recession. 


The general iack of tone caused a 
reaction in home rail stocks, particu- 
larly among the ordinaries and mar- 
ginal preference issues. The traffic 
gains were not up to general expecta- 
tions, and Wednesday’s recovery was 
not maintained. 

In the industrial market there was no 
relief from the dullness and small turn- 
over that have been in evidence in 
recent weeks. Prices, however, scarcely 
changed. Before the Budget a cautious 
waiting attitude was only to be ex- 
pected, but the slightly more cheerful 


tone due to the absence of any rise in 
income tax faded out by mid-week. Iron 
and steel shares became steadier after 
an initial period of irregularity, though 
uncertainty returned after Wednesday's 
announcement on the limitation of 
arms profits, which depressed arma- 
ment and aircraft shares on Thursday. 
Motor shares were weak, and after the 
Budget speech, even the “ heavies” 
gave way. The aircraft group was 
affected by the announcement of profits 
control. Textile shares were dull, and 
English Sewing Cotton fell both before 
and after the profits announcements. 
Rayon shares improved slightly in mid- 
week. Breweries provided no interest- 
ing features until after the Budget, but 
owing to relief on the absence of change 
in taxation, there was a sharp general 
gain on Wednesday. Tobacco shares 
fluctuated. The week started with a 
general marking down on taxation 
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The group reacted on the Budget news, 
but recovery followed in mid-week. 
Stores made a mixed showing, with 
Marks and Spencer a firm feature amid 
the general weakness on Tuesday. With 
some exceptions, provision and cater- 
ing issues were firmer. Miscellaneous 
shares improved our early dullness. 


There has been little demand for oil 
shares. On Tuesday the market pro- 
ceeded to discount the effect on oil con- 
sumption of a possible increase in the 
horse-power tax, and consequently 
prices were maintained on the Budget 
announcement, The improving position 
in rubber stocks was insufficient to 
rouse interest in rubber shares, which 
remained featureless throughout the 
week. Following pre-Budget nervous- 
ness on the possibility of a higher tea 
duty, tea shares improved later. 

The cabled results of the latest 
Western Holdings bore-hole provided 
a diversion among mining shares, and 
the rally was maintained till after mid- 
week. Copper and diamond shares were 
dull, Paris demand for the latter being 
absorbed without price changes. The 
rising price of tin caused a sympathetic 
recovery in tin shares. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 











INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. 
Total 
1939 a 
Bargainst| 223% | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
4,870 7,270 78-4 115-8 
5,225 7,320 | 78-2 115-5 
4,135 6,670 | 78-2 115-5 
4,480 6,560 | 78-6 115-5 
4,740 6,755 | 77-9 115-0 
“= Mes 10 a3 
se so 73°7 115-0 
Jan. 271 A 
t Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * 1 
1935 = 100. t 1928 = 100. my t. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


ardinary share prices stood on Tuesday, 
April 25, 1939, at 59.4, compared with 





% Consols (1) ... | 132-2 | 120-5 | 117-1 
ind; deb (14) 121-0 | 116-1 | 114-1 
Misc. ind. ret. (26) 113-1 | 107-6 | 104-1 
Banks, etc. 9). cos 115-1 | 105-6 | 101-1 
. pa 83-4 | 77-2 
Conon (5) es .| 20-3 | 24-0 | 20-8 
Elec, mfg. (13) ...... 122-7 | 120-3 | 116-5 
Gas @), Nt ‘gr | 116-1 103-9 98-4 
Stores, etc. ve | 63°0 | 55-5 | 52-5 
t December 30, 1938 = 100. 
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Yield (%) 
Group 
Ape om 1939 ae 
Fixed Interest 

212% Consols. camaninaam .S 2 oe 
Misc. ind. pret | 4-35) | 456 | 4-71 
Meg pibeadnenie 4:05 4:3 4°53 
Aircraft mfg. ......... sa 9-41 10-20 
COSRBOR. .cccccvccecoecsses .< 2. os 
emer io | 5-71 | 6-05 
Store ee. | 509 | 5-88 | 6-19 





New York 


SoME broadening of activity and a mild 
recovery of prices in mid-week did little 


to relieve the dulness of the 
market. For ut a fortnight price 
movements have been relatively slight, 


and the volume of trading exceptionally 
small, so that changes in quotations of 
individual shares have been out of pro- 
portion to the amount of business. On 
Wednesday, only 580,000 shares were 
traded, yet this was the highest figure 
since April 15th. Like other markets, 
Wall Street has been marking time until 
the Reichstag speech, and has, on the 
whole, been indifferent to home business 
news. Dealers were also inclined to 
await the signal of the United States. 
Steel preferred dividend. The an- 
nouncement of the regular payment was 
expected, but the setback in profits 
caused general, though temporary, dis- 
appointment. United States Steel and 
motor shares were the leaders in the 
mid-week activity. Partly as the result 
of the coal strike, steel mill activity for 
the current week is estimated by Iron 
Age at 48.5 per cent. of capacity, 
against 50.5 per cent. a week ago. 


on 
(1926 = 100). 7 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
Common Srocxs (1926 = 100) 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Moncy 
it £ £ 
slaietntnaans oe Nil 
becasue hes 3,375 
By S.E. Introduction ... Nil 
to Deal... 614,400 599,040 
uieuinauetie Dr150,000 ... Dr150,000 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
ew Bat eceepense 38,371,327 37,140,262 
BGSis)....0+000008 60,190,670 46,885,203 
1S) ..resceeeees 19,110,135 18,899,070 
mosicditiiingie’ 38,614,074 26,558,672 


Bi TRte By aschorrs un sfoae ahs 
1938 (New Basis) $7,096:608 7359,086 2,420,229 
i 1opekaao 2175,089 2,399,124 
(Excl Conversions) 
ating S in: ons 
1999 Cr icv Basis 17082959 2366,706 17,866,507 
1 Bash 2411 
938 (New 15 277 21,9024 Mt 


1898 (Old Bans) 1asad-122 2,200,122 94767828 


Nots.—* Old Basis * includes only pablie issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis 
ee ae cua be to deal 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 
Manders (Holdings). — Issued 
capital, 785,600 5 per cent. cum. {1 
preference shares and 1,200,000 10s. 
ordinary shares. Profits of subsidiaries 
after depreciation: 1935, £98,468; 1936, 
£86,789; 1937, £104,390. 
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Industry and Trade 


Higher Film Duties.—When the film duties were 
first imposed in the third War Budget introduced in Sep- 
tember, 1915, Mr McKenna estimated their yield at 
£400,000 a year. In the same Budget the patent medicine 
duties were doubled so as to produce an estimated addi- 
tional revenue of £250,000 a year. By a strange coinci- 
dence both duties came under notice again in this week’s 
Budget. But whereas the medicine duties are now to be 
abandoned at a cost to the revenue of £770,000 in a full 
year, the film duties are to be revised with a revenue 
gain of almost exactly this amount. The actual yield in 
1937-38 was £182,000, and the Budget estimate of the 
yield of the new duties in the first full year is £970,000— 
an increase of £788,000. Improvement in the technical 
qualities of film has been the principal cause of the steady 
decline of revenue from Mr McKenna’s figure. With this 
experience to guide the Treasury, photographic quality has 
been ignored in the new scheme, which is concerned only 
with quantities. A new excise duty is to be imposed on raw 
stock at a rate equivalent to 4s. 34d. per 100 feet. The 
countervailing Customs duty will be double this amount on 
raw stock; 6d. a foot on the first importation of either 
negative or positive of any subject, and 2d. a foot for 
every subsequent copy. It is believed that this system of 
duties will encourage British manufacturers of raw stock 
and British laboratories engaged in printing copies of films 
for exhibition. An estimated additional cost of less than 
£100 per subject should not be unduly burdensome to the 
struggling British film industry in relation to total costs 
ranging from £15,000 to £150,000. Approximately one- 
half of the total tax will be paid, it is believed, by the 
American companies established here, and there seems no 
immediate likelihood that any part of the tax will be borne 
by the exhibitor or passed on to the public. If the trade can 
bear the tax without excessive hardship, it will demonstrate 
at once the resilience of the film industry and the ingenuity 
of the Treasury. 


* * * 


Anglo-French Coal Trade.—The administration of 
the French coal import licensing system is far from giving 
satisfaction to British coal exporters. It was thought that 
the differences between the British and French Govern- 
ments over the working of the terms of the agreement of 
June, 1934, had been completely adjusted by the amended 
agreement of December 10th last. Under the latter the 
French Government undertook (1) to discontinue the 
Practice by which an over-issue of import licences en- 
couraged purchases of cheaper Continental coals at the 
expense of the United Kingdom quota, (2) to ensure the 
purchase by French public utility undertakings of 49.5 
per cent. of their requirements from this country, and 
(3) to limit the transfer to other countries of British 
licences to a maximum of 3 per cent. of Britain’s normal 
quota. Notwithstanding these assurances, our exports to 
France have continued to decline. It is true that under the 
€conomy measures introduced by M. Paul Reynaud the 
aggregate coal imports of France from all sources of supply 
have fallen heavily. In January-March they amounted (in 
terms of coal) to only 4,517,000 metric tons, compared 
with 6,193,000 tons in the corresponding period of 1938, 
and there was a corresponding decrease in the declared 
cif. value of coal, coke and patent fuel imports from 
Frs. 1,248 millions to Frs. 943 millions. The biggest de- 
Crease has been in the intake from Germany, where there 
18 an acute shortage of fuel; but while imports from the 
United Kingdom have from 1,831,000 tons to 
1,142,000 tons, supplies from Belgium, Holland and 
Poland have increased. tly, in January-March 
the United Kingdom supplied only 25.3 per cent. of the 
total French coal, coke and patent fuel imports, com- 
pared with 29.6 per cent. in the first quarter of 1938. 








France reserved the right to discontinue the agreement if 
the French (including French North Africa) share in the 
United Kingdom imports of iron ore fell by more than 
5 per cent. compared with 1938, but the recent course of 
this particular branch of Anglo-French trade does not, 
apparently, give France cause for complaint, for although 
our imports of iron ore have been much less this year than 
they were in the early months of 1938 the French share of 
our total imports has actually increased. The attention of 
the Mines Department has been drawn to these facts, and 
on the strength of the communications which have taken 
place an improvement is expected in the near future. 


* * * 


Coal-Mining Profits.—The accompanying diagram 
shows the trend of costs and proceeds per ton in the coal- 
mining industry, as well as the output per manshift, 
on the basis of the Quarterly Statistical Summary issued 
by the Mines Department. Costs, however, have been 
computed before deducting interest on debentures and 
loans, bank charges, amortisation and taxation which the 
Mining Association estimates to amount to about 3d. per 
ton. The diagram reveals that, after a long period of 
losses or meagre earnings, the industry has operated at 
a profit since the middle of 1935. Moreover, as the results 
for 1938 show, the industry’s profit-earning capacity has 
been well maintained in face of a reduction in demand. 
The returns for the last quarter of 1938, published last 
week, reflect the usual seasonal decline in costs per ton, 
due to increased total output, accompanied by an increase 
in proceeds per ton, consequent upon the operation of 
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winter prices. The credit balance per ton (the margin 
between costs and proceeds) in the last quarter of 1938, 
at 1s. 9.81d., was actually 2.54 pence higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1937, although the total quantity 
of coal disposable commercially declined from 56,288,000 
tons to 52,455,000 tons during this period. The total 
credit balance in October-December, 1938, was 
£4,767,552, against {4,284,171 in the corresponding 
quarter of 1937. While not a single district recorded a loss 
in the last quarter of 1938, the credit balance per ton of 
the individual areas shows considerable variation; it 
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was as high as 2s. 10.96d. in the South Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Cannock Chase and Warwickshire district 
and as low as 0.48 pence in the case of South Wales and 
Monmouth, due largely to the fall in exports. The 
output of coal per manshift showed a slight seasonal 
increase in the last quarter of 1938 but, at 23.18 cwts., 
was again slightly lower than a year earlier. The downward 
trend in the output per manshift since 1937 is one of the 
least satisfactory developments in the coal-mining 
industry. 


* * * 


Rising Sugar Prices.—During the last six weeks 
the London price for raw sugar (Cuba, 96 per cent. nearest 
future c.i.f.) has risen by 1s. per cwt. to 7s. 103d. per cwt., 
the highest price since the spring of 1930. Since it was 
known last autumn that the yield of the European beet 
crop was very low, prices have tended to rise on the 
London market. Supplies are limited by the export regu- 
lations concluded under the International Sugar Agree- 
ment, and, in addition, a poor season for cane sugar in 
India has necessitated larger imports from Java, with a 
corresponding diminution in the Javanese supplies avail- 
able for Europe. There is also considerable uncertainty 
whether the remainder of the Czecho-Slovakian export 
quota will be utilised. There is, therefore, every reason to 
expect a very firm sugar market for the remainder of the 
current season, and it is, perhaps, unfortunate that the 
increase in the sugar duty should have coincided with a 
period of rising prices. On the other hand, there is no 
reason to assume that the main cause of the present im- 
provement in prices—the small supplies of European beet 
sugar—will be operative in the coming season. The Euro- 
pean area reported to have been sown to sugar beet is 
indeed slightly larger than a year ago, and, given a normal 
yield, the International Sugar Council will not find it easy 
to maintain in the next season the level of sugar prices now 
ruling in the London market. 


* * * 


Idle Shipping .—Like the movement of freight rates, 
the Chamber of Shipping’s latest returns of merchant 
tonnage laid up in British ports suggest that there has been 
comparatively little change in the volume of international 
trade during the first quarter of this year: — 


Number and Tonnage of 
Idle Shipping 
British Vessels oreign Vessels 
No. ~~ No. Net 
tons tons 

1938 April Ist ..........0006 139 2328 ' 1 105-3 

DEY BAB sconnsistenbess 159 245°3 39 86:7 

OT ciancnunces 190 363-3 42 92-4 

1939 January SOR rctcvcscciee 174 342-4 49 109-9 

DUB cicbtinszcestes 185 341-3 32 76°4 


While the number of British vessels laid up at home ports 
rose from 174 to 185 during the first quarter of this year, 
their tonnage actually showed a slight decline, but was 
appreciably higher than a year ago. Both the number and 
tonnage of foreign vessels laid up in this country on April 
satel y pape papecnpnag muemecury: Leasacoinpaay a 
anuary Ist a year ago. merchant tonnage on the 
United Kingdom Register increased by 37,000 gross 
during the first quarter of this year. As the tonnage laid up 
declined by about 3,000 gross during this period, the 
capacity of United Kingdom vessels in commission must 
have increased by 40,000 gross tons. 
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The Poultry Bill.—The text of the Poultry Bill, 
which has now been published, follows faithfully on the 
lines laid down in earlier pronouncements of the Govern. 
ment. There is to be a Poultry Commission, appointed by 
the Ministers concerned, who will prepare and enforce 
schemes for the control of breeding stock and eggs sold for 
hatching in order to improve the health and quality of 
poultry stock. Dead poultry and eggs offered for sale are, 
after an appointed day, to be graded and marked to show 
the grade, a reform that is to be welcomed in the interests 
both of the trade and of the consumer. The Board of Trade 
is given power to regulate quantitatively the imports of 
eggs or poultry if, “having regard to the interests of all 
classes of persons concerned . . . the making of such an 
order appears desirable in order to secure the stability 
of the market.” It is to be hoped that this vague phrasing 
will not allow the Board to be stampeded by producing 
interests into a drastic restriction of egg imports, which 
still provide a quarter of our supplies. 


* * * 


Germany’s Purchases of Nickel.—A note on the 
large rise shown by the statistics of Germany’s imports of 
nickel ore appeared in The Economist of April 15th. 
Further information which has subsequently become avail- 
able suggests that this note may have been misleading. 
The nickel content of nickel ore may vary very greatly. 
It is true, as was stated, that Germany’s imports of nickel 
ore in the first two months of 1939 were nearly five times 
as great as in the corresponding period of 1938; but the 
abnormal imports, amounting to over 7,000 tons, consisted 
not, as was suggested might be the case, of Canadian ore 
containing nearly 50 per cent. nickel, but of low-grade 
ore from another source containing probably not more than 
34 per cent. of nickel. The real significance of the rise in 
imports of nickel ore is, therefore, not nearly so great as 
it appears: in terms of nickel content it amounted to not 
500 per cent. but about 50 per cent. Moreover, as against 
this increase must be set the 23 per cent. decrease in 
imports of metallic nickel during the same period from 
900 tons to 691 tons. On balance, the total increase in 
imports of nickel in ore plus metallic nickel was about 
12} per cent. The large importation of low-grade ore in 
the first two months of 1939 was not a recurrent trans- 
action and illustrates the search by Germany for alterna- 
tive sources of supply. 


* * * 


Rise in Tin Prices.—The price of tin, which had 
fluctuated around £215 per ton between the end of last 
year and the middle of this month, has undergone a con- 
siderable improvement in the past fortnight. On Thursday 
the standard cash price closed at £224 5s. per ton, the 
highest level since October, 1937. There is but one reason 
for the recent rise, the resumption of United States buying 
on a more normal scale. In the past six months United 
States’ consumers had reduced their stocks considerably, 
but in view of the uncertain political outlook they found 


it advisable to increase them. As free supplies of the metal 
are not large the American demand immediately had 4 


strong influence on prices. In addition to the private con- 
sumers, the Government is anxious to accumulate a wat 
reserve of tin, as is shown by the negotiations over a barter 
exchange with Great Britain, discussed on page 

issue. These ts in America have potent’ 


countries, therefore, the International Tin 
Committee, at its meeting of Thursday, did not alter the 
level of supplies in the current quarter. It must be remem- 
the recent advance in — a 
war scare; unless, therefore, the polt- 
cal outlook grows worse, the recent rise in the price of the 
does not necessarily a major increase 10 
i near future 
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THe latest reports from industrial 
centres suggest that the trend of busi- 
ness activity remains upwards. The de- 
mand for coal by industrial consumers 
js increasing and there are some indica- 
tions of stocking against an emergency. 
Activity in the iron and steel industry 
js rapidly expanding and as it now 
looks as if domestic capacity may soon 
be insufficient to meet commercial and 
defence requirements, heavy purchases 
abroad are understood to have been 
made to supplement home output. Com- 
mercial orders in the cotton and wool 
textile industries have been none too 
plentiful, but Government contracts 
continue to be placed freely. Further 
details of the position of various in- 
dustries as well as of the trend of 
general business activity will be found 
in the Trade Supplement accompanying 
this week’s Economist. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— There is an improved 
demand for industrial fuel in the in- 
land market, and works are accumulat- 
ing stocks. South Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire hards are quoted at'18s.-19s, per 
ton at pits. Household coal is in less 
active demand. Small coal is moving 
more freely, due to the increasing de- 
mand for blast-furnace coke, and be- 
cause electricity undertakings are add- 
ing to stocks. Demand for gas coal has 
fallen away with the advent of summer 
time. 


In the export market there is moder- 
ate business for prompt shipment. For- 
ward inquiries include those from 
Scandinavia, Italy and Germany. 
British collieries are being called on to 
make up part of the deficiency in pro- 
duction in the last-named country. 
Bunker coal shows little improvement. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The strength 
of the coal market in this area is well 
maintained, collieries in the Durham 
section being fully stemmed until the 
second half of May. Stocking against 
an emergency and additional trade from 
foreign coaling stations, due to the 
American coal strike, is giving a 
stimulus to the market, but there is also 
Considerable improvement in the local 
industrial demand. Collieries producing 
coking coal are inundated with inquiries 
for immediate and forward delivery. 
Northumberland large coal is very firm, 
but collieries producing these grades 
have large stocks of smalls on hand. 
Patent oven coke is a firm market, 

* 


_ Glasgow.—A feature in the Scot- 
tish trade has been a further expan- 
an — shipping ee due no doubt 

‘ne extra amount of precautionary 
buying now taking place, coupled with 
accelerated requirements as a result of 
wo ee work. Enquiries for for- 
- shee ePPing trade have also been on 
ra lines. Active conditions remain 
a rule in the home market. House- 
eat demand is now tapering off, but 
te offset to a considerable extent by 
ee requirements of industrial 

un a market tone generally 


ales docks 


* 
we Shipments at the South 
babe Mh have suddenly become 
active than at any other period 
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since last October. Last week they 
totalled 453,800 tons, compared with 
400,500 tons in the corresponding full 
working week last year, and the stems 
up to Wednesday morning indicated 
the probability that this improvement 
in trade would be maintained this week. 
The resumption of anthracite exports 
to Canada partly accounts for the re- 
vival, while the miners’ strike in the 
United States has led to the diversion 
to South Wales of prompt orders 
which, in the aggregate, are estimated 
to total about 42,000 tons, and there is 
generally a better demand from Euro- 
pean and South American markets. 
Practically all classes of coals have been 
affected by the recovery, while the 
orders placed for patent fuel will absorb 
the current producing capacity up to 
the end of June. There has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the stocks of steam 
smalls, and their prices are rising. 
France is a disappointing market, but 
representations are being made to the 
Mines Department against the delays 
in giving effect to the assurances under 
the new agreement of December last. 


Iron and Steel 


Cardiff.—Business continues very 
active in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Towards the end of March 
there were 70 more mills in operation 
compared with the corresponding 
period last year and work has been re- 
sumed at many more during the past 
few wecks. Last month the steel pro- 
duction of South Wales was again the 
highest of any district in the United 
Kingdom, and practically every avail- 
able furnace is now working. The in- 
crease in the price of tin has been re- 
sponsible for an advance in the prices 
for tinplates to 20s. 44d.-20s. 9d. per 
basis box for the inland trade, but for 
export quotations are unchanged at 
20s. 3d. In spite of the stoppage of 
work on Easter Monday the produc- 
tion of tinplates for that week was 
within about 3 per cent. of that of the 
previous week. There appears no like- 
lihood of any immediate relaxation of 
the present pressure of work, but the 
activity of the industry rests mainly on 
re-armament and A.R.P. orders. 

* 


Sheffield.— There is increasing 
activity in the iron and steel market, 
and consumers are much more willing 
to buy forward. The call for basic pig 
iron is increasing, and a heavier de- 
mand is developing for parcels of 
foundry. Forge inquiries are also on a 
better scale. Stocks of hematite at users’ 
premises are falling, and heavier con- 
sumption is resulting in the placing of 
fresh contracts over the next two 
months, when official prices will come 
under review. Finished iron is making 
a slow revival, although crown bars 
continue very depressed. 

Basic steel billets are a strong mar- 
ket, and there is a sharp increase in the 
demand for steel bars and strip. Stain- 
less steel sheets and wire rods are good 
features. There are heavy inquiries for 
most classes of iron and steel scrap, 
and in some materials there is a definite 
shortage. Adequate supplies of heavy 
basic steel scrap are not easily obtain- 
able, and steel manufacturers have to 
increase the use of pig iron, American 
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imports may ease the position in due 
course. Heavy cast iron for the foun- 
dries is in demand at around 80s. per 
ton, and steelworks heavy cast iron is 
active at 62s. 6d. per ton. 


* 


3 Middlesbrough.—The steel makers 
in this district are concerned mainly 
with increasing production to enable 
them to meet both commercial and 
Government requirements. The local 
Output of steel was 249,000 tons in 
March, the highest figure for twelve 
months, and is still increasing. 

Additional blast-furnaces are ex- 
pected to be re-started in the near future 
for the production of basic iron, all of 
which is required in the local steel- 
works. The output of semi-finished steel 
is also being increased to meet demand. 
Heavy steel melting scrap is scarce and 
works are pressing for increased sup- 
plies at the fixed schedule prices. East 
Coast hematite pig iron continues to 
meet with better demand from local 
users and from the Midlands. Cleve- 
land foundry pig iron is in rather bett:r 
request as supplies of iron scrap are 
decreasing. Imports of foreign ore are 
about 25 per cent. above those of the 
previous month. 

* 


Glasgow.— Steel plants continue to 
work to capacity and steelmakers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to meet 
the demands of users. Makers are now 
very fully booked and buyers are find- 
ing it almost impossible to place busi- 
ness when prompt delivery is essential. 
There is great activity at the bar and 
sheet re-rolling mills and at the gal- 
vanising plants in this district. There, 
too, order books are well filled and, if 
supplies of raw material are satisfac- 
torily maintained, work will be regular 
and constant for many months to come. 
Structural, marine and other engineers 
are all busy and there are many in- 
quiries on the market. There is still 
considerable anxiety here in regard to 
future supplies of scrap. 

* 


News from Abroad.— The im- 
proved demand on international steel 
markets has been maintained. It appears 
that only a comparatively small part 
of the potential requirements for com- 
mercial purposes is being ordered, al- 
though in many cases buyers are not 
deterred from placing orders in view of 
the international tension. On the con- 
trary, there is sometimes a tendency to 
speed up purchases so as to avoid diffi- 
culties in case steel producers should 
give preference to armament orders, 
and a general scramble for supplies 
should occur. But although inquiries 
are, thus, of a more serious character 
than formerly and are quite numerous, 
commercial orders have not yet attained 
a corresponding magnitude. In several 
cases, small tonnages are urgently re- 
quired for immediate delivery. 

Competition is less conspicuous than 
during the slack period, although Ger- 
many is trying further to promote her 
exports, and American offers have lately 
been disturbing particularly in South 
Africa and South America, with the re- 
sult that the Cartel reduced its prices 
for thin sheets by several shillings per 
ton. On the whole, however, the price 
position on the various markets is 
stable, several products having benefited 
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from a purely seasonal demand. Low- 
priced Australian sales to the Dutch 
East Indies have recently aroused some 
comment, but this competition 1s likely 
to abate in view of the placing of an 
order by Britain with the Broken Hill 
Company. 

Active conditions prevail on the 
Scandinavian and South American 
markets. Argentina has sent out in- 
quiries for a large quantity of sheets for 
locust protection. Demand from the 
Far East has also increased, and Egypt 
has shown interest for merchant bars 
and sheets. British purchases on the 
Continent have remained on a sub- 
stantial scale so that the arrears under 
the supply agreement with the Con- 
tinental Cartel are being speedily made 
up. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The tone 
of the market has continued unsettled. 
The report that President Roosevelt 
has approved the 2 cents per lb. sub- 
sidy on cotton exports in the United 
States has brought a sharp fall in prices 
in Liverpool. No definite decision, how- 
ever, has been reached. 

Business in the yarn market has been 
disorganised by the decline and wide 
fluctuations in raw material rates. Fair 
weights, however, have been booked in 
coarse American counts. Egyptian 
qualities have been purchased sparingly. 

Cloth buying has been very irregu- 
lar. Some traders, however, believe that 
current prices for manufactured goods 
are on an attractive basis. Quite a num- 
ber of useful orders have been secured 
for India, and a fair amount of business 
has been done for South America. 
Further Government contracts have 
been given out, especially in heavy 
materials. Employers are becoming con- 
cerned at the labour shortage which will 
be rendered more acute by conscription. 

* 
Wool (Bradford).— During the 


orders for khaki cloths given out by 
the War Office. The result is that all 
wools suitable for khaki purposes have 
tended to rise in price. This means that 
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lowed by a week of uncertainty; factors 
affecting individual markets have been 
more important than any general in- 
fluence. 

Wheat prices are slightly higher, as a 
result of Government purchases for 
stock, either actual or prospective, 
Sugar prices continued to rise and the 
prices of English refined have also been 
affected by the increase in the sugar 
duty. Copper among base metals, ex- 
ceptionally, was unchanged; lead, 
spelter and tin were marked up during 
the week and the tin market benefited 
from large American purchases. The 
rubber market remained lifeless, cotton 
prices are affected by the uncertainty 
of American policy, and prices of vege- 
table oils, where changed, have tended 
downwards. 

The news that the American Am- 
bassador in London has started negotia- 
tions with the British Government with 
regard to the exchange of cotton and 
wheat for rubber and tin on a barter 
basis is discussed on page 246. 

Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in America, after small 
fluctuations during the week, stood on 
Wednesday at 139.3 (December, 1931 
= 100), compared with 139.9 a week 
ago and 145.3 a year ago. 


Metals 


Copper. — The price of standard 
cash fluctuated within very narrow 
limits and closed unchanged at £41 15s. 
per ton. Earlier in the week the quota- 
tion had touched £41 1s. 3d., the lowest 
level of the year. In the United States 
the domestic price was further reduced 
to 10d. per lb. Compared with a month 
ago the price has thus been lowered by 
1.25 cents, and this reduction has 
stimulated consumption, which is still 
improving, although large purchases are 
discouraged by the less promising busi- 
ness outlook. 

* 


Tin. — The London tin market was 
very strong throughout the week and 
standard cash closed on Wednesday 
£5 higher at £223 10s. per ton, the 

st price since October, 1937. The 
decision of the I.T.C. is discussed on 


page 269. 
* 
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been sold to the United Kingdom, Re- 
ports indicate that the American winter 
wheat is in good condition, but that 
spring sowings in the North-West have 
been handicapped by lack of moisture 
The shortage of maize on passage has 
helped to lift prices by about 6d. per 
quarter, and last week’s shipments from 
the Plate were taken up by Continental 
buyers, who have also taken a fair busi- 
ness in Argentine barley. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Bacon and egg prices 
both declined in the week sated ton 
Saturday; larger supplies of Continental 
eggs, combined with the spring peak of 
home production, reversed the recent 
upward trend in the London market. 


* 


Colonial Produce.— After a sharp 
rise at the end of last week, the market 
for refined sugars was very firm. It 
is understood that retail prices will be 
affected to the full extent of the duty. 
The futures market for raws has also 
been firm and on the week the quota- 
tions for the nearest future on 96 de- 
grees rose by 74d. per cwt. The customs 
restrictions on the withdrawals of tea 
from bond have now been rescinded. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds .— Markets have 
continued very quiet, in the adverse 
conditions of political tension and 
Budget uncertainty. Plate linseed is un- 
changed in price, but prices for Cal- 
cutta and Bombay have fallen by 2s. 6d. 
per ton. A further decline in linseed oil 
Prices has occurred, and other vegetable 
oils are barely steady. 


* 


very idle during the past week and price 
fluctuations small. Standard sheet closed 
unchanged on the week at 7tid. per lb. 


* 


Furs.— On Monday the Hudson's 
Bay Company opened in London the 
general spring fur sales. The first 
days of the series showed a much better 
tendency than was expected. Prices of 
a number of furs like beaver, otter and 
musquash fully maintained or improved 
on their January levels. A major set 
only occurred in the prices for 
the various kinds of foxes, which lost 
about 10 per cent. compared with 
January, but even here the fall was 
smaller than had been expected. 


* 
Milk.—The following table is com- 
piled from statistics issued by the Mik 
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SOCIETE FINANCIERE DE TRANSPORTS ET D’ENTREPRISES 
INDUSTRIELLES, S.A. 


(SOFINA) 


EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS FOR PRESENTATION 


AT THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF APRIL 27, 1939 
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In last year’s report we showed how governmental action aims 
a at adjusting, though it frequently accentuates, disparities between 
. the supply of and demand for goods and services. This time we 
al propose to deal in particular with one of the main forms of this 
Mf action, namely, fiscal policy. By levying and utilising part of the 
" community’s resources, the State modifies the production and distri- 
bution of wealth. No citizen, and above all no head of an under- 
taking, can afford to remain indifferent to the effects of taxation on 
the economic system. 
P Public revenue and expenditure influence the trend of business in 
: the community in which the funds are raised and spent; their reper- 
ye cussions extend to all other communities, since complete self-suffi- 
y ciency has so far been attained nowhere. As a rule the economic 
0 effects of a given financial system hardly conform to the intentions 
I of those who have framed it; but, whether intentionally or not, 
e the State modifies the production and distribution of goods and 
1S services in proportion to the share of the. nation’s resources which it 
‘a applies to its own ends. Now, in most countries this share has been 
growing rapidly as a result of vastly increased expenditure during the 
Great War, reparation of war damages, re-armament, efforts to 
remedy unemployment, and the continual extension of social services. 
The resources, the disposal of which is determined by public bodies, 
do not consist merely in domanial receipts—that is, receipts from 
State property or privilege—or in the proceeds of taxation and 
ye loans; government agencies similarly dispose of another portion of 
se the collective wealth by requiring employers to contribute to 
id insurance and welfare funds; by obliging consumers, through 
- protectionist measures, to subsidise producers; and even by limiting 
1- working hours, specific branches of production, or prices. 
5 ENCROACHMENT OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES ON 
le PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
Whether the levies thus made on the taxpayers’ resources are dis- 
tributed through the Treasury or not, those who pay them are 
prevented to that extent from applying their funds to other pur- 
1 poses. These levies, however, do not necessarily imply a dead loss 
oe for those who pay them, less still for the community; but it is 
“d practically impossible to weigh accurately against each other the 
b. value that publicly supplied goods and services may represent for 
the taxpayers or the community and the value of what might have 
been enjoyed if private initiative had had the free disposal of the 
's means wherewith those public assets were produced. 
he Nevertheless, experience shows definitely that, unless the expansion 
st of governmental activities is proportionate to the increase in aggre- 
. gate resources, it will gradually encroach on the sphere of private 
of enterprise; and economic progress will suffer from this substitution. 
d Over long periods in history there is a kind of recurrent evolu- 
: tion in methods of meeting public expenditure; at first, domanial 
° receipts are sufficient to meet the Treasury’s needs; then taxation 
st 18 resorted to in order to cover part of the requirements, and the 
rh Place taken by taxes in the total revenue tends to grow and later 
38 to decline; and when the disposal of the community’s resources is 


Once again concentrated in the hands of the ruler the cycle starts 
all over again. In the choice of taxes, alternating movements of 
shorter duration may be observed; taxes based on the possession 
” or transfer of specific goods are superseded by personal contribu- 
Ik tions, and vice versa; while the fiscal system passes from complica- 
tion to simplification and back again. 
t At Present, most countries have reverted to the stage where pro- 
gressive personal taxation is in fashion and fiscal legislation is 


; highly intricate. However, there are signs of reaction in favour 
be of consumption taxes and simpler fiscal regulations. 
hb EVOLUTION OF ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


4 In the evolution of the economic system, public enterprise is 

again tending to substitute itself for private initiative. The logical 
Tonak this tendency can be seen in the Soviet regime; other 
; litarian states have advanced a long way on the same course; 


tic nations are : “J : realisi 
where it following it light-heartedly without sing 








The subtle distinctions between communism, socialism and state 
planning have been depicted as follows: communism takes the cow, 
kills it, and distributes the meat; socialism seizes the cow, feeds 
it, and milks it; state planning leaves it to the care of its owner, 
but tells him how to tend it and to whom to deliver the milk. 
All three methods lead to a decrease in milk production. 

Two common features may be noted to-day in the financial 
systems of almost every country. In the first place, public expendi- 
ture and receipts are so arranged that their effects on production, 
distribution, and saving are often conflicting; some measures restrict 
the very activities that others aim at stimulating. Secondly, financial 
laws are enacted by men with only a vague recollection of the prin- 
ciples of taxation that guided their predecessors. These doctrines 
purported to achieve justice in taxation by distributing the tax 
burden either according to the benefits each taxpayer might be 
assumed to derive from public services, or strictly in proportion to 
his wealth or income, or again according to distinctions drawn 
between necessary, useful, and superfluous resources. As a survival 
of these theories we find an unreasoned conviction that taxes on 
incomes are the only really “ just ” form of taxation, though it may 
perhaps be expedient to keep an even balance between “ direct ” and 
“indirect” taxes. As a matter of fact, the safest criterion for 
judging the merits and defects of a given form of taxation must 
probably be sought in its economic and social effects. 


SHRINKING OF TAXABLE RESOURCES 


To-day the taxation of incomes and particularly of profits, has 
been carried to such a point that the taxable resources are them- 
selves shrinking. Fiscal levies are destroying capital and wiping out 
group after group of taxpayers. The growth of unemployment is 
one consequence of the decline in private enterprise. As a result 
of this policy, the public revenue is diminishing, while public 
expenditure continues to increase. Higher rates of taxation would 
but widen the deficit. 

The Treasury, in order to supplement its tax receipts, then turns 
to extraordinary expedients to cover even normal expenditure; it 
resorts to borrowing or to currency manipulation. But the economic 
effects of these measures are similar to those of taxation; consump- 
tion is encouraged at the expense of saving, public services are 
substituted for private undertakings, and the taxable capacity of 
the country continues to shrink. 


OVERBURDENED MIDDLE CLASSES 


Acting on humanitarian or political considerations, the State, in 
its attempts to spare the smaller incomes, throws the bulk of the 
fiscal burden on to the middle classes. Its declared policy may be 
mainly to tax large fortunes or undertakings; but in destroying 
accumulations of wealth it deprives the middle classes of the prin- 
cipal outlets for their goods and services. Soon there will remain 
only small incomes to tax (under the Soviet regime the State obtains 
more than three-quarters of its budgetary revenue by selling to the 
masses at high prices the goods it has bought from them at exceed- 
ingly low prices). While restricting private enterprise, the central 
government, in trying to husband the proceeds of taxation, reserves 
to itself an increasing share in the administration of public expendi- 
ture; consequently it narrows the powers of its subordinate public 
wat eel is to be a reaction against this centralisation of authority 
and generally against the advance of governmental management— 
if our economic structure, based on voluntary exchanges, is not to 
be broken down—it is high time to recognise the necessity of 
reverting to a system of taxes that will enable entrepreneurs and 
savers to reap an adequate reward for their services to the com- 
munity. The remuneration for their services has never totalled more 
than a fraction of the wealth the production of which they have 
encouraged to the advantage of the entire community; yet they are 
currently eyed with envy because the value of their services is not 
fully appreciated. 
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Without underestimating the benefits that governmental activi- 
ties can contribute to the national welfare, or, in particular, the 
economic value of prudently selected public works carried out at a 
suitable time, it is manifest that in many countries public expendi- 
ture is to-day absorbing an excessive part of the aggregate resources. 
It has grown out of proportion to the national production, the more 
so since taxation is making it impossible to increase or even to 
maintain the output of goods and services. The time is approaching 
in those countries, if it has not already been reached, when the 
State will be forced to reduce its administrative departments, its 
social benefits, its pensions, its interest payments, and public works, 
after desperate resort to issues of monetary tokens and promissory 
notes, the value of which must inevitably and steadily diminish. ; 

Advancement in general well-being presupposes an increasing 
volume of goods and services supplied at decreasing unit prices and 
yielding a growing total profit. At present, fiscal policy is hindering 
the fulfilment of each of these three conditions. 

It may be argued that in former days nations enjoying moderate 
taxation also experienced business depressions and suffered from 
unemployment; that some of them saw their currency depreciated; 
and that few Governments have ever accepted lightly a steady 
expansion of their expenditure. 


GROWTH OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 


Who would contend that all was perfect in the economic system 
and financial practices that obtained before the Great War? Yet 
before it broke out there had been an almost uninterrupted im- 
provement in public well-being, extending over more than fifty years, 
whereas to-day the general standard of living is declining to a 
disquieting extent despite the untiring progress of technical inven- 
tion. True, the growth of public expenditure, which is one of the 
factors in this decline, is not attributable solely to deliberate plan- 
ning: new threats of war are causing wild spending on armaments, 
and many of the State’s encroachments on the field of private 
initiative purport merely to supplement inadequate private enter- 
prise. But the burdens and restrictions placed on business are 
among the principal causes of the slump in domestic and inter- 
national trade, and economic depression intensifies international 
misunderstandings. 

By hampering production and trade, by accentuating and pro- 
longing the cyclical fluctuations in business, ill-advised and excessive 
taxation is largely responsible for this depression, and consequently 
for the present tension in international relations. 

No doubt it is very difficult to cut down public expenditure, or 
to reduce specific items below the figures they have attained. Yet 
the only hope of maintaining existing public services—to say 
nothing of extending them—without occasioning general misery, 
lies in an economic and fiscal policy that will favour, and not dis- 
courage, private saving and enterprise, that will stimulate, and not 
hinder, a more abundant production of wealth. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


While the items in the balance sheet submitted to YOu to-day 
hardly call for comment, it may be useful to give some explanation 
of the figures in the profit and loss account that differ substantially 
from those of a year ago:— 

1. The item “ Income” shows an increase of about 28,000,009 
francs. More than one-half of this increase, however, is due 1) 
the fact that we have included this year, under that heading, the 
fixed amounts received by way of remuneration from associate 
companies, whereas our former practice was to deduct such receipts 
from “ General and Administrative Charges.” 

The increase would have been even more marked were it not thy 
this year Belgian income tax has been deducted at source from mog 
of our earnings. As a result of this deduction we anticipate thy 
it will be possible to discharge our remaining tax liabilities by 
resort to the balance of the provision made for taxes out of profity 
in previous years. 

2. The increase of nearly 19,000,000 francs in the item “ General 
and Administrative Charges” is mainly attributable to the change, 
mentioned above, in the treatment of remunerations from associated 
companies. To a minor extent it results from greater research 
expenditure, extensions to our office building, and a higher pay roll, 
Furthermore, as shown in the next item, the bonuses granted to 
the staff have been increased by 1,000,000 francs, 

3. It is found possible to devote a larger sum to amortisation, 
while allowing for the same dividends as last year, and yet leave 
practically unchanged the balance to be carried forward. As already 
mentioned, the amount available for these purposes is not burd- 
ened this year with any provision for taxes. 

The profits which it is proposed to distribute work out at 5.65 
per cent. on the capital (including the premium on issue) provided 
by the shareholders when the company was formed, or 4.07 per 
cent. on the gold equivalent of this sum. 

In several countries our undertakings still have to contend with 
the currency difficulties referred to in previous reports, and all of 
them continue to be affected by the unsettled conditions of world 
trade: the “ Transport, Electricité & Gaz” has been compelled 
to sell its undertakings to the Turkish Government. Except in 
Spain and Mexico, however, the actual working of the companies 
in which we have an interest has been satisfactory during the past 
year, and is maintaining steady progress. 


Translations of the full Report and Supplement can 
be obtained from :— 


The Electric and Railway Finance Corporation, Ltd., 
10 Mayfair Place, London, W.1, 


and 
The Midland Bank Limited, Poultry, London, E.C.2, 
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(Continued from page 260) 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance. 
—Fire premium income increased from 
£1,744,000 to £1,789,000 last year, but 
underwriting results were less favour- 
able than in 1937. In the accident 
branch, premium income increased by 
£69,000 to £1,556,000, and the under- 
writing results showed improvement on 
the satisfactory experience of 1937. 
Marine premiums also increased from 


and loss, since 1937 was not a 
year for marine insurers, and it 
is considered prudent to retain the pro- 

in the account. The results of the 


fits 
last two years are given below: — 





1937 1938 
hed % of Profit % of 
te a 169 9-7 90 5-1 
Accident &igencsal 67.062 §:9 l0saa 8k 
257,157 196,108 
Taxation, etc. ... 136,230 137437 
120,927 58,671 


wich Union Life has substantial hold- 
ings, amount only to £53,000 in the 
Fire Society. Debenture stocks account 
for £1,699,000, British Governmeat 
securities for £797,000 and foreign 
Government securities (a large portion 
of which is doubtless held in connec- 
tion with overseas insurance) for 
£689,000. Stock Exchange securities 
were valued in the aggregate below 
market values on December 31st last. 
The rate of exchange of $4.86 to the £ 
has been used in connection with 
U.S.A. non-marine business, but cur- 
rent rates have been employed through- 
out for conversion of other overseas 
currencies. reserve stands at 
£1 million. The ordinary share capital, 
which was acquired by Norwich Union 
Life in 1925, again receives 24 per cent. 
and interest earnings, after deducting 
debenture interest, are equal to about 
75 per cent. of the cost of the dividend. 


* 


General Accident Fire and Life. 
—New life assurances, which are 
transacted by the General Life Assur- 
ance Company, fell from £2,844,000 to 
£2,611,000, and the net rate of interest 
was 4.7 per cent. smaller at £3 17s. 11d. 
per cent. Death claims amounted to 
£289,000, compared with £365,000 in 


1937. Fire premiums increased by 
£11,000 to £732,000, and as usual the 
underwriting profits were highly satis- 
factory. Premiums to the accident 
department, which includes motor 10- 
surance, showed a reduction of 
£133,000 to £8,612,000, but the under- 
writing results were better than those 
experienced for many years. Marine 
premiums amounted to £214,000, 
against £238,000, and results wer 
again disappointing. The departmental 
reserves in the fire, accident and marine 

amount to 90 per cent., 92 pet 
cent. and 90 per cent. respectively of 
the 1938 premium income. The results 
of the last two years are shown 
below : 








1938 
Profit % of Profit % 
Premiums £ _ Premium 
scictpasaitin 1835313 2°4 176,495 a 
Marine ee peaGi2id *.. Dr66,387 ~~ 
Profit on invest- 
ments ......... 10,144 Seo 
492,721 671,403 
to profit 
ontlee fn 353,933 455,301 
138,788 216,102 
Total assets, those of sub- 





sidiaries, increased from £19,667 0" 

to £20,555 . The reserve tor 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF MINING INDUSTRY 


STRONG POSITION 


OF THE GROUP 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


MR JOHN MARTIN’S SURVEY 











Mr John Martin (the chairman) presided at the annual meeting 
of Rand Mines, Limited, held, on the 24th instant, in Johannesburg. 
In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, Mr Martin 
syiewed the operations of the company and said the position was 
atisfactory in all respects, dividends distributed having been main- 
ained at the same rate as in the two previous years and the com- 
pany’s already strong financial and investment basis having been 
urther strengthened. 


YEAR’S PROFIT 


The profit earned had been £923,827, a decrease of £36,582 on 
e corresponding figure for the previous year. That profit was 
exclusive of profits derived from the sale of investments, which, in 
ccordance with the established policy of the company, had not 
been utilised for dividend purposes, but were available for reinvest- 
ment in its undertaking. 

During the year 25,000 reserve shares in the company had been 
old to General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, at 
£8 6s. 1d. per share. 

The proceeds of that sale had been devoted to the purchase from 
at Corporation of a large share of interest in West Rand Con- 
olidated Mines, Limited. 

The balance sheet showed that the premium on those reserve 
shares and the amount realised by the sale of investments, less their 
book value and the amount written off investments generally, 
ogether had totalled £193,356. 

That sum had been added to the investment reserve account, 
hich, on the other hand, had been depleted by retransfer to the 
ppropriation account of £316,139, which was the excess of receipts 
Tom reserve shares and investments sold over the expenditure on 
hew investments purchased. 

Although the investment reserve account had consequently been 
lecreased by £122,783, it had amounted at the year-end to the 
ubstantial total of £3,763,915. 

The balance of the appropriation account had increased by 
379,959 to £944,565, represented by cash and cash assets after 
llowing for all liabilities except contingent liabilities. 

The company’s contingent liabilities to guarantee and subscribe 
or shares in and to finance certain undertakings had been further 
cduced in total, and it had ample resources to meet all such 
ommitments as and when they matured. 























































































































VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


Investments in shares and debentures had been brought, into 
count at a book value of £4,239,779, a decrease of £107,795 
ompared with the total at the end of the previous year. 

All investments for which share market quotations were available 
Ppeared in the books at or under cost, but in no case above the 
market price on December 31, 1938, and in instances where it had 
Ppeared to the board to be prudent holdings had been written 
down both below cost and below market value. 

Unquoted securities had been entered in accordance with con- 
tvative values placed upon them by the directors and in no case 
t a valuation exceeding the cost. 

It was evident from the schedule of investments appearing in the 
Cunts that their market value had largely exceeded the book 
alue stated in the balance sheet. 
market value of the company’s gold-mining interests at the 
fa wt Year had represented 83.4 per cent. of the market value 
its investments and 90.4 per cent. of those gold-mining 
terests had been dividend- producing. 
The gold-mining industry had maintained steady progress. 






















































































Three new mines had been brought to producing stage. 


NATIVE LABOUR 


The industry’s requirements of native labour continued to 
increase. The supply of such labour from the Union and British 
protectorates had shown a welcome improvement during 1938, but, 
on the other hand, the Portuguese Government had withdrawn— 
temporarily, it was to be hoped—its permission for the mines to 
employ 10,000 Portuguese natives in addition to the 80,000 allowed 
under the terms of the Mozambique Convention. 

Experimental employment of “ tropical” natives from areas north 
of the latitude 22 degrees south was making good progress. 

Results obtained as regards their health and mortality were grati- 
fying and encouraged hope of the industry being permitted in the 
near future to obtain important additional supplies of native labour 
from those sources. 


GOOD RELATIONS WITH TRADE UNIONS 


The satisfactory relationship established between the industry and 
recognised trade unions had been maintained. 

The “closed shop” agreement concluded in 1937 was working 
smoothly and to their mutual satisfaction. The maintenance of 
industrial peace had been greatly facilitated by important improve- 
ments which had been effected during recent years in conditions of 
employment, by concessions under holiday leave regulations, and by 
the granting of holiday leave allowances, by the payment of a 
medical benefit allowance, and particularly by the establishment 
in 1934 of the Witwatersrand Gold Mines Employees’ Provident 
Fund and the inauguration a year ago of a savings branch of that 
fund. 

The total cost of all benefits which had been introduced was at 
least £53 per annum for each European employee, equivalent to an 
increase of 20 per cent. or more on the standard wages of the lower- 
paid employees and representing an average increase of about 14 per 
cent. for all employees. 


MINING OPERATIONS OF GROUP 


The tonnage of ore milled by the Witwatersrand Mines of the 
group had increased during 1938 by 415,700 tons as compared with 
1937 to a fresh record of 19,005,700 tons. The average yield of 
gold per ton milled at 4.019 dwts. had shown a further small reduc- 
tion of .085 dwt. 

Working revenue had increased by £324,723, but working costs 
had increased by £378,564, and on balance the total working profit 
had been slightly lower at £8,885,418. 

The total amount distributed as dividends at £4,988,195 had been 
almost identical with the corresponding figure for 1937. 

The average residue value for the past year had been reduced by 
.018 dwt. to a record low level of .186 dwt. per ton, an achievement 
which reflected great credit on the metallurgical staffs at the mines 
and at head office. 

The development accomplished had totalled 654,427 ft., or 
39,128 ft. less than the previous year’s aggregate. 


PAYABLE ORE RESERVES 


The available payable ore reserves of the eleven mines totalled, 
according to latest recalculations, 76,396,900 tons, an increase of 
1,743,320 tons compared with the preceding estimate. 

Mining accident mortality rate had increased slightly from 1.$7 
per thousand in 1937 to 2.02 per thousand in 1938. 

On the other hand, mortality rate from diseases among native 
employees of the group had decreased from 6.82 per thousand in 
1937 to a new and gratifying low record of 5.57 per thousand. 
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Care of a labour force of over 100,000 natives, representing half 
a dozen different races and with an annual turnover of nearly 100 
per cent., represented a major problem, and the group’s chief 
medical officer and native labour adviser and the medical and com- 
pound staffs of individual mines were to be congratulated on the 
success that had been achieved in its solution. 


HEALTH OF WORKERS 


As an example of what had been accomplished, incident among 
native workers on the mines of the group of tuberculosis, the scourge 
of primitive races, had been progressively reduced from 11.78 per 
thousand in 1915 to 1.80 per thousand in 1938. 

In 1911 the death rate from pneumonia among natives employed 
by the mines of the group had been over 12 per thousand, the death 
rate from tuberculosis of the lungs about 4 per thousand and 
the total death rate from all diseases over 30 per thousand. 
In 1938 those rates had been 2.28, 0.38 and 5.57 per thousand 
respectively. 

The mines of the group had employed last year an average of 
approximately 5,700 “ tropical” natives recruited from areas north 
of latitude 22 degrees south, and it was of interest to note that the 
mortality from pneumonia among those had been 2.99 per thousand 
and the total mortality from all diseases 5.99 per thousand. 

Those rates corresponded very closely indeed with the ones already 
quoted for all natives employed on the group’s mines. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 





CITY DEEP, LIMITED 
RESULTS VERY SATISFACTORY 


DR HANS PIROW’S REVIEW 


Dr Hans Pirow (the Chairman) presided at the annual general 
mecting of City Deep, Limited, held in Johannesburg on the 21st 
instant. 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, Dr Pirow recalled 
that the Central Mining and Investment Corporation, Limited, and 
Rand Mines, Limited, had during the year taken up the 20,000 
reserve shares of £1 each, which had been under option to them at 
30s. per share for two years from July 1, 1936. 


ISSUED CAPITAL 


The issued capital of the company was therefore £1,615,000, 
while the authorised capital remained unchanged at £1,695,000. Of 
the 80,000 shares still in reserve, 20,000 were under option at 35s. 
per share for three years from July 1, 1936, to the Central Mining 
and Investment Corporation, Limited, and the Rand Mines, Limited. 

Continuing, the chairman said that the frechold property of the 
company was shown at a reduced figure owing to the sale of some 
249 morgen referred to in the directors’ report for 1937. 

The purchase consideration, together with the proceeds of the 
sale of a few additional stands, was shown in the balance-sheect at 
£150,670. 

The mining property of the company had undergone no change, 
but an application for the lease of some 260 claims along the 
southern boundary had been lodged with the Mining Leases Board. 

The acquisition of those claims would extend their mining area 
to a vertical depth of approximately 9,000 ft. and should increase 
the life of the mine, although it was not possible to forecast what 
tonnage of payable ore could be worked at those great depths. It 
should also be borne in mind that the opening up of that area would 
require considerable capital. Expenditure and the cash resources 
of the company would therefore have to be maintained in a strong 
position. 

MINING OPBRATIONS 


The tonnage milled had decreased by 16,000 tons when compared 
with the mill tonnage for the previous year. The reduction had 
been due mainly to a shortage of native labour, which had become 
more serious towards the end of the year. Working costs had shown 
@ further increase of 8d. per ton milled, which was partly due to 
a reduction in tonnage and partly due to the effects of an under- 
ground fire, details of which had appeared in the Press at the time. 
These adverse factors had, however, been more than offset by an 
increase in revenue, amounting to 1s. 2d. per ton milled, so that the 
working profit for the year had improved by £31,266 to £271,924. 

Capital expenditure had amounted to £164,265, while capital 
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funds in hand, which amounted to £159,696 at December 31,1 
had been increased during the year by the proceeds from si.” 
frechold property amounting to £150,670 and by a sum of £39, « 
being the sale price of 20,000 reserve shares taken up by the Cen 
Mining and Investment Corporation, Limited, and the Rand Ming 
Limited, in terms of their option. 

The balance of working capital in hand on December 31, 1 
thus amounted to £176,101. 

Proceeds of sales of small portions of freehold Property, which 
were still outstanding, would in due course be shown as accruals tg 
capital funds. 

As foreshadowed at the last annual meeting allowances for accump. 
lated tax losses had been extinguished in the second half of 193 
and the company had become liable for income tax on a basic ny 
of 3s. per pound sterling of taxable income. Together with Sundry 
other taxation, payments had amounted to £15,755. 

The new No, 5 vertical shaft had been sunk to its final depth of 
5,850 ft. and was now being used for handling men and materia, 
Through connections established were assisting ventilation to a oo. 
siderable extent, but the full benefit of that shaft would not 
obtained until the ore bins were completed and large ventilation fan 
had been installed. That work, which would take several month 
to complete, was proceeding steadily. The general ventilation of 
the mine had also been improved by the installation of a fan 
the 22nd level at No. 2 shaft, which was now being used as a min 
upcast shaft. 


934, 


ORE RESERVES 


Re-estimation of available ore reserves gave a total of 3,820,40 
tons and showed an increase of 288,200 tons compared with th 
previous year’s estimate, the value remaining unchanged and tk 
width being 1.1 in. less. In addition, 553,900 tons of an averag 
value of 6.6 dwts. were contained in the shaft and safety pillars nt 
at present available for stoping. 

In general it might be said that the operations had given vey 
satisfactory results despite the severe shortage of native labour from 
which the mine had suffered for the greater part of the year. Work 
ing conditions had been improved and there was every reason 
believe that further improvement would result when No. 5 shaft had 
been brought into full commission. Owing to the great depth of th 
workings, which necessitated an extension of the resuing system o 
stoping, the cost per ton milled could not be lowered by any cor 
siderable amount, but it was expected that the average grade of ot 
mined during the current year would again show a slight increas 
when compared with that of the preceding year. Although a larg 
expenditure on capital account had still to be faced for some yeats,4 
careful survey of requirements indicated that the working profis 
should not be called upon to bear an undue proportion of the 
burden. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 





CROWN MINES, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 
LARGER ORE RESERVES 
MR JOHN MARTIN’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of Crown Mines, Limited, was held, on 
the 21st instant, in Johannesburg. 

Mr John Martin, the chairman, moved the adoption of the rept 
and accounts, and after reviewing operations and financial resls 
for the year 1938, he said the consulting engineer reported tht 
development results had shown no marked change and had bes 
generally satisfactory. ; 

A large proportion of footage on the main reef leader had ss 
been accomplished in the Far Western section, where values 
closed, though still low, had shown a further slight improvemst 
Footage developed on the south reef had been less than © 
preceding year, but values disclosed had shown little alteration 

Development work on the main reef had been continued, and 
old No. 2 shaft was being reopened and re-equipped in order ® 
facilitate exploration and exploitation of that reef in the uph# 
levels of the eastern section. 


ORE DEVELOPED ON MAIN RBEF LEADER 
AND SOUTH REEF 


Payable ore developed on the main neef leader and the sil 
reef was estimated to total 3,995,900 tons of an average valu! 
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5.0 pennyweights per ton. That was 39,380 tons more than in the 
previous year, and its average value was 0.2 pennyweight higher, 
due to the smaller proportion of ore developed on the lower valued 
south reef. 

The re-estimated available ore reserve totalled 20,920,700 tons, 
averaging 4.9 pennyweights per ton over a stoping width of 47.3 in. 
In addition there were 5,139,500 tons of payable ore of an average 
value of 5.7 pennyweights per ton contained in the shaft and safety 
pillars which could not at present be stoped. 

The available reserve showed an increase of 313,200 tons over 
the previous estimate, its average value and estimated stoping width 
being lower by 0.1 pennyweight per ton and 1.7 in. respectively. 

The comprehensive programme of main vertical shaft sinking, 
which had been steadily pursued for many years, had now been 
completed, and the opening up of a reef at greater depths was 
being accomplished by the sinking of additional incline shafts. The 
average depth at which development and stoping operations had 
been conducted last year had been 5,000 feet. 


PROVISION OF ADEQUATE VENTILATION 


The problem of providing adequate ventilation demanded, and 
was receiving, constant attention. The installation of additional 
fan equipment at Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17 downcast shafts and 
at Nos. 12 and 18 upcast shafts had increased the quantity of air 
passing down the first four shafts to 1,300,000 cubic feet per 
minute. 

The mine workings were steadily extending both laterally and in 
depth, and it was consequently expected that that quantity of air 
would have to be increased in due course by the installation of 
further equipment and the construction of additional upcast airways. 

In order to test another means of improving ventilation condi- 
tions at depth an experimental air-cooling plant had been erected 
on the 41st level at No. 14B shaft towards the end of 1936. It had 
operated successfully on the whole, and although there had been 
several stoppages due to minor defects they could be overcome 
in any new plant of similar type which might be required. It had 
furnished useful information which indicated that, as the workings 
approached operating limits of depth due to increased rock tempera- 
tures and adiabatic compression, further important tonnages of 
payable ore could, by air cooling, be brought within the workable 
zone, 


AIR COOLING 


Owing to the large quantities of air which could be passed 
through the mine workings the limit of mining depth due to 
temperature had not yet been reached in stoping operations, but the 
time was not far distant when cooling on a large scale would have 
to be resorted to. That question was now being considered, and 
it would probably be found advisable to erect a large cooling plant 
at one of the deep level shafts as soon as arrangements for its 
installation could be completed. 

Every effort was being made, by extending the use of mechanical 
appliances and in other directions, to minimise the effects of any 
shortage of native labour that might be experienced from time te 
time. 

Mechanical scraper truck-loading units had been installed in all 
haulage developing ends, and the use of mechanical scrapers in 
Stopes which had given encouraging results was being steadily ex- 
panded. Mechanical shovel loaders had lately been used successfully 
in reef drives, and the number of those machines in operation 
would now be increased. 


USE OF DETACHABLE BITS IN DRILLING 


A labour-saving device which had been cicsely studied during 
the past two years was the use of detachable bits in drilling opera- 
ons underground. The current practice of sharpening worn drills 
on the surface involved the transportation of about 22,00 drills 
of an average weight of 9 Ib. each in and out of the mine daily, 
and a very considerable native labour force had to be employed for 
that purpose. 

On the other hand, detachable bits could be transported to the 
surface for re-sharpening and back to the working places by the 
natives engaged in drilling. Preliminary work that had been done 
In the direction of obtaining detachable bits which would give 
4 satisfactory drilling performance had furnished encouraging results, 
and the scope of the experiment was now being extended. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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IONIAN BANK, LIMITED 
CENTENARY YEAR 
SIR JOHN STAVRIDI’S ADDRESS 


The hundredth annual general meeting of the Ionian Bank, Ltd., 
was held, on the 26th instant, at the offices of the company, 25-31 
Moorgate, London, E.C. 

Sir John Stavridi, the chairman of the company, presided. 

An the course of his speech, the chairman, in dealing with the 
history of the bank over the last hundred years, said that it was in the 
year 1839, when the Ionian Islands were under the exclusive protec- 
tion of Great Britain, that their bank was formed in London on the 
proposal and under the exgis of the British Government. They were 
therefore this year celebrating the centenary of their existence. 
With the greatly increased activities of the bank they now had 25 
branches and 11 sub-offices in Greece, a branch and nine agencies 
in Egypt, and a branch and four agencies in Cyprus. 


AN IMPORTANT PURCHASE 


There were two matters to which he would first refer as they were 
considered by the board of serious importance to the future welfare of 
their institution. The first was the purchase by their bank of just 
over two-thirds of the shares of the Banque Populaire de Gréce S.A., 
which with the National Bank, the Commercial Bank, the Bank of 
Athens, and themselves, formed the “ Big Five” banks in Greece, 
The purchase, undertaken with the approval of the Greek Govern- 
ment and with the encouragement and support of the Bank of Greece, 
would put an end to the rivalry between the two institutions and, 
with the increase of nationalism in every country, they themselves 
would appreciate having at their side a strong purely Greek organisa. 
tion. 


IONIAN GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


The second matter which would also be of importance to the bank’s 
activities in Greece was the formation by the bank of a Greek Insur- 
ance Company under the style of the Ionian General Insurance 
Company S.A. The directors had been prompted in their decision 
by the limitation of the activities of British insurance companies in 
Greece caused by the severe restriction of exchange and transfer of 
funds. They were convinced that they would be able to build up 
a business that would be useful to the bank and to its customers. 

In dealing with the countries in which the bank was principally 
interested, the chairman said that during the year under review, 
with the exception of the month of September, when political dis- 
turbances in Europe had caused a temporary dislocation of economic 
life, the national economy of Greece had shown a remarkable powe1 
of resistance. 


IMPROVED ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN GREECE 


The activities of the year on the whole had shown an expanding 
tendency, and the development of the exchange and monetary 
situation had been satisfactory. The budgets of the last two years 
only provided for the payment o 40 per cent. of the original interest 
on the foreign loans, but it was evident that the whole economy of the 
country, thanks to the prevailing internal political stability and to the 
Government’s endeavours to increase the productive elements of the 
country, showed a steady improvement. 

Egypt could not have been expected to escape from the inter- 
national doubt and unrest, and those factors had borne particularly 
hardly on a country which was only just starting a new stage of its 
age-long existence. Economically the results for the year had been 
unfortunate, and for the first time since 1931-32 the foreign trade 
balance was against the country. 

The strong competition which existed had made the year a not 
very \.rofitable one for their bank, but in all directions their business 
had been well maintained. 

In Cyprus the mining industry had continued to develop and the 
year had been quite satisfactory for agriculture as in many cases 
higher prices had compensated for lower production. 

Turning to their own accounts, there was to be dealt with a balance 
of profit of £17,473, as compared with £16,639 ; the payment of the 
recommended dividend of 2s. 6d. per share would result in the 
further increase of the carry-forward from £9,462 to £11,935. As to 
the future, should there be a change for the better they were likely 
to see an improvement in the progress of their institution. Even as 
things were, however, he saw no ground to expect any serious setback. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


MR ROBERTSON F. GIBB’S REVIEW 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Union-Castle Mail 
Steamship Company, Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at 
Southern House, Cannon Street, E.C. Mr Robertson F. Gibb (chair- 
man and joint managing director) presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: The accounts have been drawn up on similar lines 
to those for the preceding year, and accordingly there is no difficulty 
in making a comparison between the results for the two years. 
Such comparison reveals immediately a disappointing diminution 
in the profits from voyages during 1938. These profits amounted 
to £196,000, whereas the corresponding figure for 1937 was 
£510,000, a decrease of approximately £314,000. You will doubt- 
less wish me to indicate at the outset of my speech the principal 
reasons for this serious fall in profits. They were: (i) a consider- 
able reduction in revenue from outward cargo owing to the sub- 
stantial falling off in exports to South Africa; (ii) the heavy drop 
in revenue from homeward freight due to a reduction in the rates 
of freight on fruit, and reduced shipments of wool and other 
commodities; (iii) the virtual cessation of gold shipments during 
the last half of the year; and (iv) increased expenditure, particu- 
larly as regards fuel, wages and insurance. I shall refer to these 
ir detail later on. 


THE NET PROFIT 


As in 1937, the net profit was affected by substantial special 
outlays incidental to re-engining, amounting in 1938 to £110,000. 
This expenditure is, of course, of a non-recurrent character, but I 
ought to mention that, during the present year, in connection with 
the conversion of three steamers to oil-burning, part of the ex- 
penditure due to items such as renewals and upkeep will be charge- 
able against revenue and will probably amount to about £100,000. 

To the figure of £196,000 has to be added about £81,500 in 
respect of income from investments and properties, which is some 
£28,500 less than that for 1937. This decrease is largely accounted 
for by the sale of our interest in the Durban Navigation Collieries, 
Limited, to which I referred last year, since, although the sale 
was effected before the end of 1937, that year’s accounts received 
the benefit of a full year’s dividend from that source. 

To these two sources of profit the sum of about £105,500 has 
been added, being taxation reserve no longer required following 
the settlement with the Inland Revenue authorities 6f certain 
claims that were outstanding last year. 

After various deductions there remains a balance of £171,889 
which, with the balance of £150,892 brought forward from last 
year, gives a total available of £322,781. Of this sum the Prefer- 
ence dividends for the year absorbed £132,945, leaving a balance 
ef £189,836, which we recommend should be carried forward. 
Your directors much regret that they are unable to recommend 
the payment of an ordinary dividend. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


Having dealt with the balance sheet, the Chairman continued: 
I have drawn your attention on previous occasions to the fact 
that owing to the heavy losses which the company sustained years 
ago from its association with another group of companies, its 
reserves were completely exhausted. 

The advances we have been able to secure for the purpose of 
financing our shipbuilding and re-engining programme have now 
reached their peak at 44 millions, and unless and until we are able 
to refund these loans, or at any rate part of them, we shall have 
to continue to make large annual repayments in accordance with the 
terms arranged. Budgeting as far ahead as is practicable, we antici- 
pate being able to meet these obligations, but nevertheless we must 
continue to keep a close watch upon our finances. 

_All the units of the company’s fleet have been maintained at a 
high standard of efficiency during the year. At the same time, of 
course, as you are aware, the object in constructing our four fine 
new motor-vessels for the intermediate service was to replace five 
of our older vessels. 


All the company’s services were regularly maintained throughout 





the year, and I am pleased to say that there was no serious 
accident in respect of any of our vessels. 

The volume of our traffic last year may be regarded as satisfac. 
tory, bearing in mind the influence of the unsettled international 
situation during the last four months of the year. 


CARGO TRAFFIC 


As already indicated, it was in respect of our revenue from cargo 
carrying that our earnings last year received so serious a setback 
As regards outward freight the most marked falling off was in 
respect of cargo carried in our mail vessels which consists yer 
largely of high-class goods, and there is no doubt that the inter. 
national situation was primarily responsible for this marked 
decrease. With regard to the homeward trade, all our services were 
adversely affected, but here again the principal decrease was in 
respect of cargo earnings by our mail service. The amount of baled 
cargo brought home in our vessels has been increasingly affected 
during recent years by the trade agreements between the Union 
of South Africa and Germany, under which the carriage of cargo 
to Germany’ from South Africa is effected primarily in German 
or Dutch vessels. 

As regards gold shipments it would appear that in view of the 
disturbed state of international affairs buyers of South African 
gold, for the time being at any rate, adopted a policy of effecting 
such purchases in that country and of retaining such gold there 
pending future political developments. However, during the past 
two or three weeks there has been a resumption of shipments of 
refined gold from South Africa in the company’s vessels. 


FRUIT RATES 


With regard to the reduction in the rates of freight on fruit 
the position of this company and of the other lines was a very 
difficult one. For some months preceding the last general election 
in South Africa, owing to unsatisfactory prices for fruit in the 
overseas markets and the withdrawal of the subsidy previously 
given by the Union Government, there had been considerable agita- 
tion on the part of growers and others interested in the trade against 
the level of the rates of freight charged by the Conference lines 
under the terms of their agreement with the South African Gor- 
ernment. This agitation was directed primarily against the Union- 
Castle Company as the principal carrier of South African frutt. 
While there is no doubt that the growers were receiving lower prices 
for their fruit in this country than in the past, the cost to us 
of transporting the fruit from South Africa so far from decreas- 
ing has actually increased in the course of the past two or three 
years. As you are aware, we not only expended very large sums 
in fitting the regular mail and intermediate vessels with extensive 
modern refrigerated holds, but in addition have provided for this 
trade six costly fully refrigerated vessels which, at the contract 
rates of freight, we find it difficult to run at a profit throughout 
the year, particularly as it is not practicable to utilise them rst 
larly outwards. Moreover, the contract rates of freight are lowet 
than the rates charged for the carrying of fruit in other lons- 
distance trades. Ultimately, this company, and the other lines 
engaged in the trade, agreed to the reduction I have mentioned 
7s. 6d. per ton for the one year 1938 only, in return for which 
the contract with the Government was extended for a correspond: 
ing period, it being understood that the fruit growers woul 
endeavour to reorganise their industry with a view to effecting 
economies in their costs of production. } 

The result of the reduction the Conference lines made ™ the 
rates for 1938, which cost this company about £85,000, is reflected 
in the accounts submitted to you to-day. Yet during the pa 
month or so there has been fresh agitation in the South African 
Press for further substantial concessions in the rates for 
conveyance of fruit. : 

The Chairman, in conclusion, announced his intention of ret 
ing from the duties of chairman and joint managing director. 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, K:B.E. (deputy-chairman and join! 
managing director), seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously, 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
A YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 
MR R. OLAF HAMBRO’S REVIEW 


The annual general Court of the London Assurance was held, on 
the 26th instant, at 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 

Mr R. Olaf Hambro (the governor), in the course of his speech, 
said: The life department had a break in its long-continued yearly 
records in the figure of total sums assured during 1938. The break 
is entirely associated with the abnormalities of the period, and you 
will readily understand that life assurance had its own difficulties 
during the year of account, particularly in the production of new 
business. For all that, the department has an excellent record to 
show. The total net new sums assured amounted to £2,679,181, 
which shows a decrease over the previous year of £276,972. The 
total revenue of the department amounts to £1,331,806, made up as 
to premiums, £861,818; interest, dividends, and rents, less income 
tax, £377,501; and certain fees and consideration for annuities 
granted, £92,487. The fund during the year has made a very sub- 
stantial move forward, the figure at the close of the account being 
£10,605,502, as compared with £9,985,741 at the close of the 
previous year, the consequent increase being all but £620,000. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


The fire and accident departments show excellent progressive 
development. Taking the two departments combined, the increase 
in premium income amounts to £217,820, the fire department contri- 
buting £121,803 and the accident department £96,017. 

In regard to the fire revenue, a part of the substantial increase 
in premium income is accounted for by foreign exchange adjustment, 
but after allowing for the upward tendency created by this factor 
the volume of business actually transacted is also substantially 
increased. 

Our claims paid and outstanding in the fire section show a slight 
increase at 43 per cent., as against 41.3 per cent. in the previous 
year, and this is really a very satisfactory figure. 

Our accident premium income, for the first time in our history, 
exceeds a million and a half pounds, the exact figure being 
£1,501,315, which marks a definite forward movement. 


MARINE BUSINESS 


In the marine section of our operations we show a premium in- 
come of £819,876, which represents an increase over that of the 
Previous year of £45,026. This increase is brought about in the 
main by two factors, the first being the improvement in hull rates, 
consequent upon what is familiarly known in the marine market as 
the “ hullunderstandings,” and in addition a certain volume of war 
nisk premium. The losses paid show a percentage of 69.3, as against 
65.3 in the previous year. Expenses of management show a very 
considerable fall, the relative percentages being 13.3 for the past 
year, as compared with 16.4 in the previous year. We have trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account a sum of £50,000, which leaves the 
marine fund at £994,357. 

The profit and loss account contains nothing other than that 
with which you will have reason for satisfaction. The account 
opened at the beginning of the year with £676,390, to which have to 
be added the various transfers from the underwriting accounts to 
= I have already referred, interest, dividends, and rents of 

233,570, and a small amount of £144 connected with transfer fees. 
The total of the account is £1,232,733, and we have dealt with this 
= in the following manner. The dividends paid to the ordinary 
mv preference shareholders absorb £255,305, and our provisions 
£78 yoy including National Defence Contribution, amount to 
an 3 Sundry expenses not otherwise charged amount to £51,591, 
i i is a figure of £46,798 on account of pensions and gratui- 
hace contributions to staff life and provident savings schemes. 
wove ealing with all these items, the balance to be carried forward 
mean in effect an unallocated reserve fund in addition to our 
ree reserve fund of £3,000,000, amounts to £801,038, which is 
beldeen a £124,648. In regard to the dividends paid to share- 
ie ie Preference and ordinary, the total amount paid falls 
named figure of dividends and interest earned, plus the annual 
holders wnt & Percentage of the profits accorded to the share- 

The consequent upon our life department’s operations. 
is use over book values of the Stock Exchange securities 

1897. The total assets of the Corporation now stand at 


£20,984,572, and ; 
£5,329,697.° our total premium income for the year is 


..~ report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
cvidend of $s. 10d. per share, less income Shim 0s Ae cation ry 
members was approved. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
219th ANNUAL GENERAL COURT 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


The two hundred and nineteenth annual general Court of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance was held, on the 26th instant, at the 
Royal Exchange, London. 

Lord Bicester (the Governor) said that in the Life Department 
their total sums assured amounted to £4,526,000, the net sum 
assured being £4,359,000. The premium income of the department 
was £1,400,000, a slight advance on the figure of the previous 
year, and the claims paid and outstanding amounted to £844,000. 
The gross amount of interest earned was £627,000, representing 
£4 14s. 1d. per cent. on the Life Fund against £4 16s. for the 
previous twelve months. The most important problems at present 
confronting that department were the investing of new money and 
the fact that they had to accept repayment of existing investments, 
whenever it was in the power of the borrower to do so by obtain- 
ing a lower rate of interest. The directors had taken steps to counter 
the full effect of the lowering of interest rates by placing substantial 
sums in short-term securities. Not only had that policy had the 
effect of avoiding any but the smallest depreciation on the capital 
of the Life Fund, but it was also providing them with money 
which they could invest at appreciably higher interest rates 
than had been available at the time when the money was originally 
received. 


GRATIFYING FIRE RESULTS 


They would be gratified again, he felt sure, with the result of 
the Fire Department, the total underwriting profit of which amounted 
to £158,000. After taking credit for £47,600, being the net interest 
received, there was available for transfer to General Profit and 
Loss account £206,000. 

For a long time Marine business had carried difficulties peculiar 
to itself and the result for some years had been definitely disap- 
pointing. They had felt that nothing short of a comprehensive 
reorganisation of their Marine business would enable them to look 
forward to better results, and as a first step they had formed a 
close association and a common underwriting policy with the Sun 
Insurance Office, and that arrangement gave every promise of 
success. It was common knowledge that 1937 had been an excep- 
tionally bad year for the Marine market. They were making a 
transfer of £150,000 to the Marine Fund, with the object of 
strengthening it and to cover the loss made as the result of past 
years, but which he was hopeful might be eliminated in the future, 
provided that the general conditions of Marine business were such 
that normal profitable trading could again be established. The Joint 
Hull Agreement had been well maintained and through its opera- 
tion rates were gradually being moved towards the level necessary 
to allow a moderate profit. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The Accident net premiums at £1,228,000 showed an increase 
of £23,000 on the 1937 figure. The underwriting profit together 
with net interest amounted to £92,000, a figure well above the 
average earned by the department and, in the face of many difficult 
problems, he thought it would be agreed that that was a good 
result. The bulk of. the premiums of their Accident business, at 
home and abroad, was derived from employers’ liability and motor- 
car insurance, and the future of those classes of risks was still 
very uncertain. They had decided to make a further transfer of 
£100,000 to the General Accident Additional Reserve, following 
out the policy of strengthening their departmental reserves when 
suitable opportunities presented themselves. 

After pointing out that the profit and loss account and balance 
sheet indicated a position of great strength and that they were 
proposing to pay a final dividend of 19 per cent., making 30 per 
cent., less tax, for the year, he went on to say that he could 
readily suggest that on the results mentioned, the Corporation had 
again experienced a satisfactory year’s trading. The assets of the 
group as a whole had increased by some £1,500,000 to over 
£32,000,000, and while such progress was being made he did not 
think there was any sign of their 219 years of existence weighing 
heavily upon them. 

It had been his privilege to have been associated with the 
Corporation since 1894, and was now in his twenty-fifth year as 
Governor. He did not remember, except for the period of the Great 
War, living through a year which, from the point of view of 
general business anxiety, had approached that of the twelve months 
under review. 

The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY STATEMENT 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 
26th instant, at Perth. 

Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Bt., the chairman, said that it was a 
great satisfaction to the board to be able to present so satisfactory 
a statement of accounts—in fact, the most satisfactory in the 
history of the corporation—in a year of great international disturb- 
ances that were generally injurious to business in the countries 
concerned. Their results evidenced the strong position which the 
corporation had attained, and he felt that they would go from 
strength to strength in the coming years. 

Their fire account continued to be exceptionally satisfactory; the 
ratio of losses was 33.48 per cent., against 29.93 per cent. in the 
previous year. The net income showed an increase of over £11,000. 
The profit was a very substantial one and would provide about two- 
thirds of the dividend. 

The accident and general account was extremely satisfactory. 
Their income was decreased by £135,000, but the claims ratio was 
lower by practically 1 per cent. They were able to transfer to 
profit and loss account the very substantial sum of £561,294. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


With regard to the profit and loss account, they had carried 
forward £811,042; interest not carried to other accounts was 
£289,485, which was considerably in excess of the proposed divi- 
dend. Thus they continued to pay their dividend without calling 
upon their trade profits, with which they were able to provide more 
than ample reserves for every possible liability and to carry forward 
£827,825. The board looked upon the carry-forward as a dividend 
equalisation account, and it provided more than three years of the 
existing dividend. 

In addition they had a general reserve of £2,000,000, £475,000 of 
excess reserves in the fire and- accident accounts and a very con- 
siderable sum in other reserves. They had added £50,000 to their 
staff pension fund, bringing it up to £476,000, a sum sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the scheme. 

While the average cost of claims in the motor department was 
rising in consequence of the unnecessarily high damages awarded in 
certain Courts, the accident frequency fortunately showed a sub- 
stantial decrease, due, in his opinion, to the precautions taken by the 
authorities for regulating traffic. It only remained now for young 
drivers to show some respect for the law and restrain the insane 
longing for excessive speed. 

He had attended every annual meeting of the corporation from the 
start. He had never attended one with more happiness, and he felt 
confident that even greater profits would be made by the corporation 
in future years. He trusted that the peace of the world might not 
be broken, but if it was then their large staff of men and women 
were prepared to give their all to see that Britain came out the 
conqueror. In the last war the women had done great work in 
carrying on the business in the absence of the men, and they would 
do so again if necessary. 


DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Mr Frederick Richardson (dceputy-chairman) said that it was a 
great satisfaction to meet that day under a happy conjunction of 
events, and it must be very gratifying to their chairman and to them 
all to be able to congratulate themselves upon the best statement in 
their history at the first meeting that offered them the opportunity 
as shareholders of congratulating him upon his election to the high 
office of governor of their group of companies. 

Speaking from a wide knowledge of their position in various parts 
of the world, he could truthfully say that they were very close to 
the point where, barring extraordinary events, they could hope to 
produce stable returns over a period. In other words, they could 
Se ee et nee een 

ortunately, their foreign activities were in the places, though 
dete: menh-onk: Mad Gagebanahie det der ee 
national self-sufficiency had been gaining ground. There could be 
no greater contribution to world peace and to human progress than 
the growth of a community of economic interest and the dropping 
of barriers between nations of good-will. 

_The report and accounts, with the recommendation of a final 
dividend of 2s., making 3s. 6d. for the year, were i 
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THE ROYAL LONDON muTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The seventy-eighth annual general meeting of The Royal Lond 
Mutual Insurance Society, Limited, was held, on the 21s ins 
at Winchester House, London, E.C. = 

Mr J. K. Wiseman, joint managing director, who presided, sig. 
The directors again have the satisfaction of reporting substan) 
progress. The total income for the year amounted to £8,911,34), 
an increase of £371,918 over the previous year, the 
premium income of all branches amounting to £7,173,925, 4 
increase of £264,040. The claims paid during the year, including 
annuities and surrenders, amounted to £3,381,423, bringing the tou! 
of claims paid by the Society since its foundation to the impresix 
figure of £49,750,000. The total assets amount to £44,133,320, a 
increase of £3,067,453. 

The premium income in the ordinary life branch for the yex 
(including consideration for annuities granted) amounted » 
£1,928,987, an increase of £92,498 over the previous year, 

The total amount paid in respect of claims by death or maturity, 
annuities and surrenders, amounted to £1,012,575, an increase of 
£106,022. 

The rate of interest earned (excluding the Auxiliary Life Fund, 
after deduction of income tax, was exactly the same as in tk 
previous year, namely £3 19s. 5d. per cent. 

The interim bonus will be continued for the time being at th 
rate of £2 per cent. per annum, the full rate allotted at the last tw 
quinquennial valuations. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE BRANCH 


In the industrial life branch the premium income for the yer 
amounted to £5,147,425, which is an increase of £155,001 over th 
previous year. The funds of this branch at the end of the yea 
amounted to £28,606,449, an increase of £1,935,484. Claims and 
surrenders paid amounted to £2,320,715. 

The rate of interest earned on the fund last year was £4 9s. per 
cent. net, which was only 3d. per cent. less than in the previous year. 

A regular bonus system has been introduced in the industri 
branch on lines similar to the ordinary branch, the bonus at the las 
valuation, under tables which participate at the full rate, being £! 
per cent. per annum, subject to the qualifying period having bem 
completed. 

The premium income in the fire account amounted to £78,983 
and in the accident and general account amounted to £33,765; both 
accounts are in a strong position and offer a high degree of security. 

In the profit and loss account the balance brought forward ws 
£141,680. Interest, dividends and rents not carried to othe 
accounts, and transfers from the fire and accident and genet 
accounts, amounted to £18,690. The sum of £5,049 has bea 
transferred to the general branch reserve fund and £10,000 ® 
investments reserve fund. The general branch reserve fund, whic 
now stands at £85,348, is a further reserve for the fire and accident 
and general business, the total reserves for which are on 4 Vey 
strong basis. After allowing for the reserve for income tax ad 
National Defence Contribution, there is a balance of £14032! 
carried forward. ; 

In conclusion, I wish on behalf of the directors to thank the cid 
officials and the head office staff and all grades of the outside staff 
for their loyal and efficient services during the past year. om 

The report and accounts, seconded by Mr J. H. Skinner (joi 
managing director) were unanimously adopted. 


_ 








Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the reports of Company Meetings should b 
addressed to :-— 

The Reporting Manager, 
THE Economist, 


8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, 
London, ECA 
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WORLD AUXILIARY INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 7} PER CENT. 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of the World Auxiliary 
Insurance Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, Captain the Rt. Hon. 
C. C. Craig, D.L. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that with regard 
to the fire account the fund brought forward from last year amounted 
to £49,184. To that was added interest amounting to £2,459 and 
net premiums £87,524. After transferring £8,000 to profit and loss 
account, they had left a fund of £49,805, equal to 56.7 per cent. 
of the net premiums received during the year. 

In the general accident and miscellaneous account, the fund 
brought forward was £126,600, and after transferring £10,000 to 
profit and loss account there remained a fund of £120,945, which 
was 165.3 per cent. of the premium income, compared with a fund 
of 161.3 per cent. brought into the account. 

With regard to the marine account, the income showed no material 
alteration, but claims showed the unfavourable trend of marine 
business. Competition had developed to such an extent that con- 
cessions in hull conditions and reductions in rates had brought the 
business of marine underwriting to an uneconomic level. 

The situation had been partly remedied by the procedure adopted 
in 1937, and he was glad to say that that improvement had been 
maintained and was reflected in the more favourable outlook for the 
marine account in their 1938 underwriting. Cargo business is not 
satisfactory under the present conditions, and cannot show any real 
improvement until world trading becomes more settled. 

As to the profit and loss account, after paying sundry charges and 
reserving £10,000 for Government taxation, there remained a balance 
of £175,987, from which the directors recommended a dividend of 
74 per cent., free of income tax, on the paid-up capital of the 
company. 

With regard to the balance sheet, the investments were shown at 
cost or under and their market value at December 31, 1938, was 
slightly below the book value, but they had an investment reserve 
fund of £50,000. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


SAN PAULO (BRAZILIAN) RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


The ordinary general meeting of the San Paulo (Brazilian) Rail- 
way Company, Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, in London. 

Mr Oliver R. H. Bury, M.1.C.E. (the chairman), said that the 
results for the year might, he thought, on the whole be regarded as 
satisfactory, showing as they did a small, though progressive, increase 
in the traffic receipts of the railway. The figures for passengers and 
goods were in excess of any previous year. The net profit, after 
deduction of London office expenses, interest on shares and pension 
fund Brazil, amounted to £344,427, compared with £410,637 in 
1937, and it was proposed to pay a dividend of 2 per cent., free of 
income tax, on the ordinary stock. 

All through the year they were working under the conditions 
of a strict control of exchange imposed by Decree Law of December, 
1937, and it had only been possible for the authorities to sanction 
exchange in respect of imports. The position had recently been 
Modified to some extent by the Decree published on April 10th. 
It appeared that 30 per cent. of all export bills were to be sold 
to the Bank of Brazil at the official rate, which would be fixed 
daily, giving authority for purchase of importation bills in the free 
market. Other remittances could be bought only through the Bank 
of Brazil, so the remittance of profits and other funds would still 
remain subject to the control. 

Growing expenditure, coupled with further depreciation of ex- 
change, had rendered it necessary to approach the Minister of 
Transport to increase their rates, particularly in those categories 
where the currency rate was below the actual cost of transportation, 
Which categories formed a large and growing proportion of the total 
tonnage transported. A Commission had been appointed to investi- 
Bate their appeal. It was still a cardinal feature of their working, 
as it was during 1938 and 1937, that they were carrying goods at 
unremunerative prices in several of the lower classifications. 

With regard to the current year, it was reasonable to expect that 
the aggregate tonnage would equal that of last year, though it was 
Possible that the yield in gross receipts might fall short of last year 

5 to 10 per cent. 
Teport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ARMY & NAVY STORES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 12} PER CENT. 


The annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, Limited 
was held, on the 26th instant, in London. 

Brigadier-General Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (chairman and managing director), in the course of his speech, 
said that when they met last year he warned the shareholders that 
the new year had not commenced in a promising way and they would 
not be surprised to hear that conditions did not improve. On the 
contrary, they got worse, culminating in the September crisis, and 
although the immediate danger was surmounted by the then efforts 
of the Prime Minister, a severe shock was dealt to trade and a feeling 
of insecurity persisted in the minds of many. 

Furthermore, these stores, dependent to a large extent on the 
custom of those with more or less fixed incomes, were particularly 
sensitive to factors affecting those incomes, whether it be by way of 
increased income-tax or reduced dividends, or both. The consequent 
result was a drop in turnover, reflected in the reduced gross profit 
from the trading and miscellaneous accounts, which was down by 
£65,788. In view of the progressively good results of the past few 
years, it was a great disappointment to the directors that conditions 
over which they had no control should have called a halt to this steady 
progress. But it was gratifying that, owing to the economies that 
it had been possible to effect during the year, the net profit was down 
by only £47,378. 

These economies had resulted from the regrouping of departments 
and offices made possible by those structural alterations that had 
already been completed and by other reorganisations which would 
have their full effect in due course, and augured well for the days to 
come when trade revived. 


SOUND DIVIDEND POLICY 


Though the times were bad no departure had been made from 
the usual generous provisions for depreciation. The liquid assets 
totalled £1,824,941 and the fixed assets totalled £1,431,579, so thar 
together the total assets amounted to £3,256,521. In view of the 
reduced profit it would be agreed, he thought, that the board would 
not have been right to recommend the payment of the 2} per cent. 
bonus which had obtained for the past two years, but they had felt 
justified in recommending a final dividend of 10d. per share, which, 
with the interim of 5d., would make a total of 1s. 3d. per share, 
or 12} per cent., the same as last year, less the bonus. 

Trade in India did not become easier as time went on, but they 
were holding their own and watching things closely. He was able to 
approve certain measures for bringing up to date their buildings in 
Bombay and Calcutta, and he received many appreciative comments 
from the inhabitants of both places—and also New Delhi—as to the 
useful service provided by the stores. 

With regard to London, last year he detailed the plans they had 
in view for the partial rebuilding and rearrangement of departments, 
Those plans were being carried through according to time table, and 
the rebuilding of Howick Place, which he referred to last year as the 
biggest operation, would, they hoped, be finished before the Christmas 
trade began this year, and the three bridges would all be in use 
again. When completed the lay-out of the departments would be 
much more logical and convenient, and everyone would be able to 
find their way about with the greatest ease. 


THE FUTURE 


As to the outlook for the coming year, who would be so bold as to 
prophesy? So much depended on the turn international affairs took. 
They could only hope that the clouds would disperse and, being an 
optimist, he continued to hope with some confidence that this would 
be soon. If it did their company would be ready to receive and cope 
with its full share of the resultant improved trade. If trade did 
not improve they had the satisfaction of knowing that, so far as lay 
in their power, the society had been placed in a sound and economic 
position. The times were not normal, and it would be unprofitable 
for him to say much more. They did not know what problems there 
might be, and he could only ask the shareholders to rely on them to 
deal with those problems as they arose to the best of their ability. 
Meantime shareholders could help by obtaining all their requirements 
from the society and telling their friends to do the same. 

As a final word, he would call to their minds that, as was so often 
the case, their meeting took place at Budget time. Onerous as was 
the prevailing taxation, they had got to pay the price of peace, and 
he felt sure that they were all prepared and willing to shoulder the 
extra burdens to preserve their independence and be in a position 
to help towards the maintenance of the peace of the world. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ORIENTAL TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET REVENUE 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Oriental Tele- 
phone and Electric Company, Limited, was held, on the 25th in- 
stant, at the Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C. 

Sir A. Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.LE., C.S.L 
(chairman of the company) said: The results of the year’s working 
show an increase in the net revenue from £114,147 to £117,731, 
and with the carry-forward from last year added, there is a balance 
of £145,576 available for disposal, after payment of the usual 
interim dividends, compared with £138,505 in 1937. Out of this 
we propose to pay final dividends for the year of 34 per cent., 
less tax, on the preference shares and 8 per cent., free of tax, on 
the ordinary shares, which will absorb £52,223; to place £20,000 
to general reserve; £10,000 to contingencies reserve; and to carry 
forward £63,353. 

The costs of exchanges and equipment, as well as land and build- 
ings, are both reduced this year in consequence of the sale of 
the Mauritius undertaking. Shares and debentures in subsidiary 
and associated companies have been increased in consequence of 
an addition to our holding in the Bombay Telephone Company, 
Limited. That company made an issue of shares at par, at the 
latter part of last year, and your company took up its due 
proportion. 

I come now to the profit and loss account. On the credit side, 
profit on the working of branches shows an increase of some 
£7,000, whilst dividends and interest from subsidiary and associated 
companies is up by about £5,000. Income tax and National Defence 
Contribution together show an increase of nearly £4,000. This is 
partly due to the increase in the profits brought into assessment to 
income tax, as well as to the rise in the rate of tax and also 
to the fact that National Defence Contribution is chargeable 
on a full year’s profits for 1938, instead of nine months only 
as in 1937. 


SINGAPORE AND MAURITIUS 


Singapore has shown a moderate increase this year and the 
number of subscribers has passed the peak which was reached in 
the year prior to the financial depression. The Government of the 
Straits Settlements has been unable to agree to the company’s 
proposals for the introduction of a message rate system of charging. 
Your directors regret that an agreement could not be reached on 
this question, but they have since given the matter full considera- 
tion and, as the ground lost between the years 1929-1937 has 
been recovered, they have decided to introduce a modification in 
rates at an early date, which will result in a considerable reduction 
in revenue. 

With regard to Mauritius the undertaking there was transferred 
to the Government on July 1 last. This branch has been worked 
at a loss for some years past and, with the transfer of the business, 
this charge will no longer have to be borne. The price which the 
Government of Mauritius offered for the undertaking was rather 
less than the figure which the board had hoped might be received 
for the plant and property, but, having regard to all the circum- 
stances, your directors considered it would be in the interests of 
the company to accept the Government’s offer. 


INDIA, BURMA AND HONG KONG 


I will now deal with our subsidiary and associated companies, 
and I will refer first of all to those in India and Burma, viz., the 
Bengal Telephone Corporation, the Madras Telephone Company, 
the Bombay Telephone Company, and the Rangoon Telephone 
Company. These companies have all paid their customary divi- 
dends and, whilst development has not been so great in 1938, in 
every instance, as in 1937, I think you will agree the increase 
in the number of exchange lines during the past year is very 
satisfactory. 

With regard to the China and Japan Telephone Company and 
the Hong Kong Telephone Company, the latter has made distri- 
butions for the year amounting to 12 per cent., which has enabled 
the China Company to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. These rates 
are the same as those distributed in recent years. As to the growth 
of business in Hong Kong and Kowloon, this has continued at an 
even greater rate in 1938 than in the previous year, but this increase 
is abnormal and may not be expected to continue. It is due to the 
influx of Chinese business men and others into British colonial 
territory, owing to the unfortunate circumstances now prevailing 
in China. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH TIMKEN, LIMITED 


BASIS OF BUSINESS BROADENED 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of British Timken, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at Birmingham. 

Mr M. B. U. Dewar (the chairman) said that two years ago he 
had informed shareholders that their factory was essentially a mass- 
production factory of a highly specialised kind, and as such a com. 
paratively small fall in their turnover could have quite a large effect 
on the profits. Unfortunately, although they had been fully employed 
during the first few months of the year under review, the last half of 
the year had been one of continually decreasing demand. This com. 
pany was a large supplier of bearings to the motor-car and com- 
mercial vehicle industry. Shareholders had probably seen from the 
registration figures published every month that registrations of motor 
cars and commercial vehicles for 1938 showed a reduction of over 
10 per cent. on those of the previous year. That fall had had a 
material effect on the company’s profit figures, and, taken in con- 
junction with the rise in cost of wages and raw materials in 1937, 
the full effect of which had been felt in 1938, accounted for the fall 
in their total profits. 


BEARINGS FOR RAILWAYS 


The board had, for the past few years, been taking all possible 
steps to increase the sales of the company’s products in industries 
other than the automobile industry, and he was glad to say that they 
were meeting with considerable success, particularly as regards the 
supply of bearings for railway axle boxes and for rolling mills, 
Apart from the automobile*trade, the company was a large supplier 
of bearings to almost every type of engineering industry as well as 
to the railways of this and other countries, and their efforts to develop 
and increase those sides of their business continued to meet with 
encouraging results. 

During the past two years the railway side of their business—the 
supply of bearings for locomotive, carriage and wagon axle boxes— 
had been showing a steady increase, and the results which they had 
obtained gave them every reason for confidence that they would 
continue to enjoy a fair share of such business. 

In January and February of the current year he had been able 
to pay a visit to South Africa, in which country their bearings were 
largely used in various types of mining equipment and on the South 
African railways, and it was interesting to note that there were now 
294 locomotives running on the South African railways equipped 
with the company’s bearings on the axles. In had been particularly 
pleasing to him to receive in South Africa excellent reports of the 
company’s products. 

In these days, when increasing attention was constantly being 
drawn to the necessity of maintaining this country’s export trade, 
it would be interesting for shareholders to hear that no less than 
30 per cent. of the company’s turnover during 1938 had been for 
export, and, although he could not necessarily promise that that per- 
centage would be maintained, it nevertheless did give an indication of 
the efforts that the company had made, and was making, to maintain 
and develop that most important part of their business. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As regarded prospects. for the coming year, it was impossible to 
be other than extremely cautious in any forecasts. Nevertheless, for 
the first quarter of the year the sales of their products had been well 
maintained, particularly for the motor-car trade, and they could add 
their contribution to the almost general impression that, should the 
European political situation improve, there was every indication of a 
strong revival in trade. They naturally had in hand a considerable 
amount of work which could be classed as armament work, and, 
having regard to the importance of roller-bearing and ball-bearing 
production in times of danger, he was sure shareholders would wish 
him to tell them that they were not unmindful of their responsibili- 
ties in the direction of their employees and of their works. 

Before closing his remarks, he must refer to the resignation of Mr 
Dallow, who, for the last twelve years, had been resident director 
and general manager. He had had the closest daily association with 
Mr Dallow for the past fifteen years, and he could assure share- 
holders that no little of the success that the company had achieved 
was due to Mr Dallow’s genius for works organisation and statistical 
analysis, which in his (the chairman’s) opinion, and in that of many 
others more competent to judge, was unsurpassed. It was with 
feelings of very deep regret that they wished him to-day “ Good- 
bye” as far as their business association was concerned, and on 
behalf of the shareholders and themselves he would like to wish him 
a long life to enjoy his well-earned leisure. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GORDON HOTELS, LIMITED 
MAJ..GEN. GUY DAWNAY’S REVIEW 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Gordon Hotels, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at the May Fair Hotel, 
London, W. 

Major-General Guy Dawnay, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: The profit and loss account 
for the year, as you will see, stands at £27,785, as compared with 
£44,300 the preceding year. 

The very depressed conditions under which the hotel business 
operated during last year are reflected by a reduction of no less than 
£144,000 in business done, a reduction of 154% per cent. 

The general conditions prevailing in the hotel industry throughout 
the year were uniformly adverse. The political situation became 
threatening very early in the year, eventuating in the Austrian crisis 
in March, which dealt the first very rude shock to the business. 
Then in May again there was apprehension of a European crisis, 
which caused a further decline in business, practically checking any 
jnflux of overseas visitors, and preventing any American season at 
all. Then came the further crisis at the end of last September, 
which caused a very general exodus of visitors from London, the 
cancelling of banquets and other functions, and, in general, combined 
with the heavy fall in securities, led to the worst autumn and winter 
which I have ever seen in this business. Our seaside hotels also 
suffered owing to the fact that depreciated foreign currencies 
attracted many potential clients abroad. 

Our fall in apartments’ receipts has been highest at the May 
Fair—nearly 30 per cent.—bearing out the general experience that 
the higher the class of hotel the greater the fall. At the Victoria and 
the Grosvenor the fall in apartments’ receipts was 18 per cent. and 
19 per cent. respectively, and at Brighton only 13 per cent. For 
the group as a whole the fall was 22 per cent.—a clear indication of 
the effect of the European situation, the fears of taxation, and the 
fall in Stock Exchange values—curtailing and rendering difficult 
hotel business. 

You will hardly be surprised to hear that in the current year up 
to date there has been no improvement. So long as the European 
situation remains in its present state of constant tension, it is obvi- 
ously impossible for me to hold out hopes of improvement in the 
prospects: of the hotel business. 

So far as our foreign hotels are concerned, they have rather more 
than maintained their profit. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO HOTELS 


In our report this year we have made special mention of the 
standard of maintenance of the company’s properties, since we 
believe that this is one matter in which we have some real cause for 
satisfaction. Although our repairs and maintenance account for the 
year under review actually shows a decrease of over £8,600, the 
properties have been more than adequately maintained, and they are 
in better and more efficient condition than they have been for many 
years. In so far as the May Fair Hotel is concerned, the Lansdowne 
and Devonshire Rooms have been modernised and redecorated and 
have been provided with a new access, making these rooms one of 
the most up-to-date small banqueting suites in London. 

At the Victoria Hotel the Grand Hall Restaurant has been reno- 
vated and is the subject of highly favourable comment from our 
clients. ‘The same remark is applicable to the restaurant at the 
Grosvenor Hotel. So far as the seaside hotels go, I need only 
mention that we have completed the programme at the Hotel Metro- 
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pole at Brighton begun a few years ago, which has practically 
renewed the hotel throughout. Finally, at Monte Carlo we have 
installed additional bathrooms and couriers’ rooms, which have 
proved a source of increased revenue to the hotel and are much 
appreciated by our clients. 


VALUABLE PROPERTIES 


I think it is abundantly clear, and I believe you will agree with 
me that, in the circumstances of the period through which we have 
passed and are passing, the results of the year under review do not 
reflect, and could not have reflected, the true earning power of those 
properties. ‘The properties are valuable, and have a much greater 
earning power in anything like normal times than that shown in the 
accounts before you. 

In conclusion, the chairman, referring to night club and bottle 
party competition, said: It is encouraging to note that the Home 
Secretary has said in the House of Commons that the Government 
is convinced that some amendment to the existing law is necessary; 
and that he held out hopes of the introduction of legislation to deal 
with the evils from which we suffer. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


OXENDALE AND COMPANY 
(PROPRIETORS), LIMITED 


EFFECT OF POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of Oxendale and Company (Pro- 
prietors), Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr A. Stanley Smith (the chairman) said that a year ago they 
were able to congratulate themselves on the steady and continued 
improvement in the trading profits of the operating company, which 
had advanced from £19,881 in 1931-32 to £53,937 in 1937-38. 

It was therefore not altogether surprising that the net result of the 
year’s trading should show a decline: Indeed, to many the surprise 
would be that the decline was so small. The combined turnover of 
Oxendale and Company, Limited, and its subsidiaries was little more 
than half of one per cent. short of the previous year’s record. The 
reduction in the net profit was accounted for by the expenditure 
incurred in carrying out the policy of vigorous development. 

With regard to the accounts of the operating company, the profit 
on trading, £47,194, showed a reduction of about 7.3 per cent. The 
net profit was £31,374, against £35,411. The reserve now stood at 
£71,000. As a result of the relaxation of prices a year ago they had 
been able to reduce their stocks in hand to £48,028 and in this con- 
nection he would like to pay a tribute to their staff of buyers who, 
by their foresight and careful management, had contributed greatly 
to their success. The accounts of Oxendale and Company (Pro- 
prietors), Limited, showed a net profit-of £27,874, and after pay- 
ment of the dividend on the 10 per cent. preferred ordinary shares it 
Was proposed to pay a dividend on the deferred shares at the rate 
of 124 per cent. per annum, less tax. The warrants for the divi- 
dend on the deferred shares would be sent out to the shareholders on 
May 16th. 

It would be gathered that the company’s business was flourishing. 
During a difficult year it had substantially maintained its volume of 
trade and had actually recorded a larger number of transactions than 
ever before. It was their endeavour to increase the number of their 
customers and extend the range of their activities while ensuring 
the stability of their finances. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 22, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £17,027,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £14,398,000, and 
£70,000 issued to sinking funds. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April 1, 1939, is £16,099,000, 
against £9,394,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


ee 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1,| Week | Week 

1938, | 1939, |ended ended 

to Apr. to Apr.| Apr. | Apr. 

> 22, 23, 22, 

1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
} 


| 7,201 8,051! 477° 11 


Revenue 





OrpDINARY REVENUE 
Income Tax 





DARE ..ccccccccccccccce | 2,870 2,980 400 540 
Estate, etc., Duties ... | 4,410) 4,280 1,020) 1,480 
Stamps .........-cescereee 480 690 150) 390 





Nat. Defence Cont. ... 420 1,160 120} 370 
Other Inland Rev. ... a ae. tke 


| 
| 15,511.17,261| 1,737| 2,791 














Total Inland Rev.... 






































NA ~ gchvcsccsivine 112,944 14,417| 3,670) 5,914 
SE. eseucnaaenasbebaibe | 8,100 8,700 6,000! 6,790 
Total Customs and | 

RM seccuxaber | 21,044 23,117, 9,670, 12,704 
Motor duties ..........+. 2,559| 2,517) ... | 
P.O. (Net Receipt) 2,100 1,700) 1,700} 1,200 
Crown Lands ......... 150). a 
Receipts trom Sundry \ 


BEN ctszssisesessenees 61 55 a] as 
Misc. receipts ......... | 676 370 334, 332 


Total Ordinary Rev. 














42,101 45,020 13,594) 17,027 














SeLF-BaL. REVENUE | | 
P.O. and Broadcasting | 3,200 2,900 900; 800 


_ Total .........00000 ++ 45,301 47, 920' 14,494 17,827 

















Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, = ls Week | Week 
1938, | 1939, | ended | ended 
to Apr. to Apr.) Apr. Apr. 
23, | 22, | 23, | 22, 
1938 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
} 


Expenditure 


| 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE | ns 
| 


Interest & Management | 
of National Debt ... | 23,213) 23,385) 1 076) 1,008 
































Other Consol. Fund | 
Services .....scssseeses | 277] 279 ... | 
RY Sihitncecinieee 23,490) 23,664; 1,076, 1,008 
Supply Services......... 27,700; 37,140 8,000 13,390 
Total Ord. Expend. | 51,190 60,804 9,076 14,398 
Sinking Funds ......... 305) 315 70) 70 
SELF-BALANCING | 
EXPENDITURE 
P.O. and Broadcasting | | 
SR ea 3,200) 2,900; 900 800 














ee |54,695 64,019 10,046) 15,268 





After raising Exchequer balances by 
£18,119 to £2,622,821, the other operations 
for the week (as shown below) reduced the 
gross National Debt by £2,541,000 to about 
£8,304 millions (after deducting £13,219,000 
issued to sinking funds in 1938-39, but 
before allowing for issues to sinking funds 
since April 1, 1939), 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
3,650 | Treasury Bills 5,716 
Nat. Savings Certs. 100 


Net INcREASE 
Public Dept. Adv. 








P.O. and Teleg..... 350 
N. At. Shipping... 25 
3,650 6,191 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to April 22, 1939, are shown 
below :— 

(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ... 60,804 | Ordinary Rev. ... 45,020 
Inc. in balances... 123 | — borr. 16,222 


ess 
Sinking Funds 315 

















| Net borrowing ... 15,907 
60,927 60,927 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millicns) 

Ways and 
ba Means 
| Advances | Total 
Float- Float- 
Date ‘ ing 
Bank | _ ing Assets 
| Ten- Ta Public) of Debt 
der P Depts.) Erg- 
1938 | tans 
Apr. 23 | 532-0; 296-1, 27:2) ... | 855°3 323:3 
Dec. 31 | 488-0| 497-6) 45°8 5:3 1,036.7) 543°4 
1939 
Jan. 7 | 474-0|524:5| 41-0 | 0+7 |1,040.2| 565-5 
m» 14 |449-0| 525-5) 37-1 |... |1,011.5) 526-6 
»» 21 | 426-0/524-1| 37-6 | 1... | 987-5) 561-7 
» 28 |411-0/517°8| 39-3 | <2. | 968-1) 557-1 
Feb. 4 | 396-0|520-1| 36:7} ... | 952-8 556°8 
y» 11 | 381-0/502-4) 38-8 | ... | 922-2) 541-2 
»» 18 | 366-0| 498-6! 38-9 903-5 537°5 
»» 25 | 351-0|500-0! 40-2 | ... | 891-2) 540-2 
Mar. 4 | 346-0/509-8| 40-2 | 6-0 | 902-0 450-0 
» 11 | 351-0/ 503-2) 45-9] ... | 900-2 549-1 
» 18 | 356-0/505-7| 41-8 | 1... | 903-5 547-5 
» 25 | 366-0'502-2| 43-4 | ... | 911-6 545-6 
a ie 892:4* 27:9 | ... | 920-3 
Apr. 8 387:0,510-8 34:4| <.. | 932-2 545-2 
» 15 |394-0/511-7 35-4] 1... | 941-2 547-2 
__» 22 | 402-0 498-0 39-1 939-1 537-1 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 

ayments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
is impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to 
calculate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 














| Amount Per 
= A Allotted 
Average ott 
Tender paiitedl Ree | 
| ie | % mini- 
| Offered) - | Allotted| —e- 
| | Rate 
1938 .. &.) 
Apr. 22 | 45-0 | 88:5 | 45-0 [10 2-95 41 
Dec. 30 | 35-0 | 74:1 | 31-0 |13 8-88! 37 
1939 
Jan. 6 | 25-0 | 60-3 | 25-0 |11 0-08) 29 
» 13| 25-0 | 65-1 | 22-0 |10 8-09) 2 
» ©20| 25-0 | 67-8 | 23-0 [10 3-54) 22 
” 27] 20-0 | 63-4 | 20-0 |10 5-04) 18 
Feb. 31] 20:0 | 67-6 | 20-0 |10 4:76 13 
» 10| 20-0 | 71-2 | 20-0 {10 1-41) 25 
* 17) 20-0 | 70-1 | 20-0 |10 0-64) 15 
” 24 30:0 | 72-6 | 30-0 /10 1-33! 30 
Mar. 3 | 40-0 | 83-8 | 40-0 |10 0-48| 27 
» 10} 40:0 | 81-3 | 40-0 |10 1-01; 34 
” 17} 40-0 | 73-8 | 40-0 {10 1-32) 42 
” 24) 45-0 | 57-9 | 45-0 |14 7-44 73 
” 31 | 45-0 | 55-8 | 42-0 [25 6-72) 71 
Apr. 6| 35:0 | 58:0 | 32-0 |26 2-83, 44 
» 14| 30-0 | 51-3 | 30-0 [31 2-37 50 
” 21 | 30-0 | 66-0 | 30-0 [26 10-35 26 





Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at + oy option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 


On April 21st applications at £99 13s. 34. per 
cent. for bills to paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
following week were accepted as to about 26 per cent. 
and applications at higher prices in full. £30-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on April 28th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Sales in 








Fourteen weeks to :— 


Atte DS, B9FS scococece 9,790,446 7,342,834 
April G,' 19399 ...0c0ce. 9,054,749 6,791,062 
Week to :— 
April 9, 1938 ......... 732,781 549,586 
_tApril 8, 1939 7s. 589,412 442,059 
t+ 5 days only. 


. Purchase 
| x umber | Pate 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 26, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


| £ 
Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
489,079,954 Other Govt. 
Securities 287,468,938 
| Other Secs. 676,304 
| Silver Coin 839,658 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue....... 300,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
Bullion ... 226,160,005 
(@ 148s. 6d. 
per oz. fine) 


Notes Issued : 
In Circltn. 
In Banking 

Dept......- 37,080,051 


526,160,005 | 526,160,005 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
107,156,164 
6,171,403 
22,343,415 


£ } 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.. 
Rest . 3,155,880 Other Sec. : 
Public ‘Deps. * 26,956,846 | Discs., etc. 
Other Deps. ;: ——————- |_ Securities.. 
Bankers .... 91,424,789 | 


Other ..... - 37,589,398 | 28,514,818 
—————_|_ Notes ...... 37,080,051 

| Gold & Silver 
129,014,187 | Coin ...... 928,880 


173,679,913 | 173,679,913 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 





| Compared with 











Amt. ‘ 
Both Departments Apr. 26, ’ oe 
1939 | Last Last 
Week | Year 
| 
Comptnep Liasiuities | 
Note circulation ........... | 489,080 + 4,076 — 182 
Deposits : Public.......... | 26,957 + 4,828 + 16,067 
Bankers’ ...... | 91,425 — 5,048 — 21,863 
QRRSES cccccccce 37,589 — 1,241 + 1,077 
Total outside liabilities . | 645,051 + 2,615 4,901 


Capital and rest .......... | 17,709 + 23 — 2 
COMBINED ASSETS \ esanndiesestts Nenientteeiiansiivenese 


Govt. debt and securities 405,640 + 5,186 + 92,026 
Discounts and advances. | 6,171 — 571 — $92 
Other securities ........... | 23,020'\— 1,913 + 3,267 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 840, + 25,+ 831 
Gold coin and bullion} | 227,089 — 80 — 100134 

RESERVES —_—- 


Res. of notes & coin in | 
banking department.. 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“ proportion ”’) . 
(b) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“* reserve ratio ’’) 


| | 
38,009'— 4,166, + 48 





24°3%\— 2°4%\+ 0:6% 


35-2%'— 0:2%!—15-1% 


+ Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


£ millions) 


_ 
o 
wa 
@ 
— 
© 
yw 
o 














1 
Apr. | Apr. Apr. | Apr. Apr. 
27 5 12 | 19 | 26 
Issue Dept. : | | | | | 
Notes in circ. 489-3) 491-5) 489-7) 485-0) 489-1 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept. ..... | 37-1) 34:7) 36°5| 41-2) 37-1 
Govt. debt and | 
securities .... | 199-6) 299-1) 298- 9 298-5) 208-5 
Other secs. ... 0:4, O-1) 0-3) 0-7] 0-7 
Silver coin . 0-0| O-8 0-8) O-8} O-8 


tN 


Gold, valued | 326-4) 226-2) 226-2) 226-2) 226-2 
at s. per f. oz. | 84-96 148-50 148-50 148-50|148-50 


Deposits : | | 

Public ......... 10-9] 16-0) 17-7) 22-1] 27-0 
Bankers’........ = a =a a 96-5) 91-4 
oo ea 5) 0-9| 38-8 37-6 
TARE adesincaies 160. 7| 148-4| 156-3] 157-4) 156-0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 

Government... | 114-0) —s 108-7} 102-0} 107-2 
Geer | 1 21-5] 21-5] 24-2] 20-4 
"ROREE Xecsesceess 140- 3| 130-4, 136-5} 132-9| 135-7 
Banking dept. 

TESETVE oco.eeeee 2 35-8| 37-5} 42-2) 38-0 

oO o/ o/ o/ o/ 

“ Proportion ” 23-6) 24: 1} 24-0) 26-7 24-3 
Reserve ratiot.. | 50-4) 35-6 35-2) 35-4) 35-2 





*Government debt is £11,015,100; copieal 
£14,553,000. + Gold stocks in both departments to 
deposits and notes in circulation. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Bank of Portugal appeared in our 
issue of February 4th; Roumania, of April 8th; 
Danzig, Denmark, Greece, of April 15th; Australia, 
Bulgaria, Estonia, Finland, International Set tle- 
ments, Japan, Latvia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and Sweden, of April 22nd. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS ) Apr.) Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
RESOURCES 28, 30, 20, 27, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 193g | 1939 1939 1939 


and due from Treas. | 10,642 12,424 12,877, 13,031 


11,103 12,837 13,267 13,429 


Total cash reserves...... | 452 404 381 382 
Total bills discounted... | 8 3 3 3 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... | 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand...... | 9 4 3 4 
Industrial advances ... | 17 14 13 13 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills andsecs. ... | 2,590 2,582, 2,581 2,581 


Total resources ......... 14,327 16,111 16,632 16,697 


LIABILITIES 


F.R. notes in circn. | 4,120 4,345 4,418 4,433 
Aggregate of excess mr. | | 

bank res. over reqts. | 2,580 3,520, 4,000 4,120 
Deposits — Member- 

bank reserve account | 7,661 9,125 9,743 9,903 
Govt. deposits ........- | 1,321 1,201 951 913 
Total deposits............ 9,326 10,831 11,202 11,332 


Cap. paid in and surplus 309 311 311 311 


Total liabilities ......... 14,327, 16,111 16,632 16,697 
Reserve to deps. and 
F.R. notes ...........- 


82-6% 84°6% 84:9% 85-°1% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | | 
Treasury COMBINED j 

RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock ... | 12,860 15,160 15,605 15,714 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 

2,837, 2,844 2,849 


CULTENCY ...200.00000008 2,690 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 6,355 6,765 6,858 6,860 
Treasury cash and de- | 
__ posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,513 3,923 3,674 3,606 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Apr. Mar. Apr. | Apr. 
28, 30, 20, 27, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
Total gold reserves . 4718-3 5789-0 6245 -46355-1 
Total bills discounted...| 2-3 1-1 0-6 0-6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 


} 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 745-8 724-6 721-9 721-9 
Total bills and securts. | 752-9 729-8, 726-2, 726-2 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account 3636-5 4921-3 5287-25390-7 


Reserve to deps. and 
F.R. notes ............_ 87°7% 90°1% 90°7% 909% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 





| Apr. | Mar. Apr. Apr. 

eb Se . | oo 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 

Loans, total .........000 | 8,567 8,281 8,164 8,120 

Investments ..........0. | 12,227 13,541 13,470 13,571 
Reserve with Federal | 

Reserve banks ...... | 5,813 7,464 7,668 7,866 

Due from domestic bks. | 2,051 2,659 2,615 2,612 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits : demand...... | 14,425 16,143 16,072 16,388 

I si ohh ndeneneen: e« | 5,218 5,198 5,215 5,212 


U.S. Government ... 627 633 629 629 











Inter-bank ............ 5,598 6,657 6,615 6,577 
BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion francs 
| Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Apr. 
| 2l, 23, 13, ; 20, 
| 1938 1939 1939 1939 
SET ccnitnapiinsemaninend | 55,807 87,266 87,266 92,266 
Bills: Commercial...... | 10,889 10,453 10,295 10,583 
Boughtabroad {| 790 726 726 726 
Advances on securities | 3,660 3,332 3,436 3,369 
Paap Eepedranees -. | “718 203 415 302 
Loans to State without | 
interest: (a) general | 2,300 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(6) provisional ...... 40,134 20,627 20,576 20,577 
Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,575 5,470 5,470 5,470 
Other assets ............ | 4,055 4,315 4,422 4,235 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 97,258 115922 122100 123064 
Deposits: Public ...... 3,175 4,736 3,721' 3,767 
Private ... | 20,945 18,890 14,039 17,849 
Other liabilities......... 3,450 2,845 2,748 2,848 


Gold to sight liabilities 45-99% 62:5% 62°4% 63°7% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938. at 271, milligrams. 
t Amended figure. 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr 


23, | 23, | 15, | 22, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
a = 70:8 70:8 70-8 70-8 
hich depstd. abroad} 20-3; 10:6 10:6 10°6 
Res. in foreign currencs. 5-4 6-0 5-9 6-1 


|5067 -8 6992 -4'7429 -3 6948-5 
- | 242-7) 233-9) 185-3) 201-1 
41:3) 37:0) 34-9 35-9 
417-3, 677-2) 668-1 668-1 





for note cover 


others ......... | 291-0) 400-7) 476-3 

Other assets ............ |1640 -6)1303-4/1334-0 1507-1 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 5283-3 '7463-7|7785 -8 7649-4 
Other daily maturing 

obligations ........... |1318-2'1014-2/1126-4 1046-2 

Other liabilities ...... «es | 220-5) 469-4 552-4 553-8 


Cover of notecirculatn. |1-44% 1-03%|0-98%/1-00% 


aT 


THE ECONOMIST 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | 
si sBaiei @ 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
NN see | 3,126) 3,057) 3,064 3,065 
Silver and other coin... 52 58 53) 54 


Foreign exchange, etc. | 1,132. 734 608 534 
Bills and securities...... 570 689 793 937 








Advances ....... peebtane 37) 86 155 132 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,389) 4,290 4,426 4,464 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 38) 10 10 10 
TREE scones 403) 233 147 158 
__ BANK OF CANADA,.— Million $’s 
| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
20, 22, 12, 19, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... 203-7, 238-5 237°6 239°9 
Gold coin and bullion! 180-7) 202-1 206:°4 206-2 
ee | 172-6 156-9 160°8 164-0 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... 157-0 159-2 166°6 166°2 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. 15:0 22:7 18:5 21:6 
hartered banks ... | 197-9 204-1 202:5 202-2 


Reserves to notes and 


_deposit liabilities ... 547% 60-9% 60:1% 60°1% 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Million £E 
~ | Mar. |; Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
31, 31, 28, 31, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 

















Gol 6:24 6°24 6:24 6:24 
| 13-35 13-36 12-96 13-66 
1-50 1-50 1-50 1-50 
TE 1-91 3:14 2-89 2-09 
Investments ............ 23-42 14-76 14°32 13°89 
Bills and Advances 6°27, 9:52 8-59 7:80 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued ............ 21-10 21-10 20-70 21-40 
eposits: Govt. ...... | 7°87 4:43 4:45 3:45 
2 Other ...... 19-06 17-04 16-12 15-60 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengd 
Apr. | Mar. } Apr. | Apr. 
15, 15, 7, 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Metal reserve: 
Gold coin and bullion 84-1 124-1 124-1 124-1 
Foreign exchange ... 67:9 86:9 88:6 98-5 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 438-4 428-1 493-6, 475-8 
Advances to Treasury : 
Long term.........+. . | 118-5, 200-0 199-6) 199-6 
-Kr. exch. .- | 76°0 80-8 98-2 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 517-1) 762-6 851-5, 840-7 
Current accounts, and | 
ST, conseenesnes 247-2 212-4 196°5 196-2 
Cash certificates......... | 69:7, 99-0 99-0) 99-0 
| | 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
Apr.3| Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
15, 17, A 14, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
REGEN. .. coccenccose ° 586 700 708 707 
Balances abroad......... 53 152 108 117 
Sterling securities ...... 788 595 595 595 
Indian Govt. rupee | | 
securities.......0. eovcee 324 323 323 323 
Investments ........00++ 71 66 66 66 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circn,: India 1,810, 1,817 1,832) 1,825 
MIEMER. oc cccccccces ° 79 114 112 110 
Deposits: Govts. ...... | 151 144 130; 140 
Danian | 123 134 107) 115 
Gold and sterling to | 
__liabilities _............ 57-5 50-4%'50-2%/50-2% 
- 
BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar, 
6, 4 | 19, 6, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
OEE accnsccennenneveconce 308-1 310-:7 310-7|¢310-7 
Silver ......c0scccccscesees 405-7 405-8 405-8/t405-8 
SO a 417°2) 276-2 279-2) 272:8 
Public departments ... | 683-2) 751-1 742-9) 747-6 
Other debit balances ... 643-7 790°8 797-1 802-3 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 841-6) 816°5 812°6 824-4 
Public departments ... | 507°6, 451-9 449-3 587-7 
Other credit balances .. 1034-1|1100-9 1125-7 1138-7 


N.B.—Market value is: 
+ 400-2 million rials. 


BANK OF JAVA.—AMillion florins 


“} 433-9 million rials, 


~ | Apr. | Mar. |) Apr. | Apr. 
| 23, 25, 15, 22, 
ASSETS | 1938 1939 1939 1939 


Gold and silver ......... [96°37 138-79 137-23 137-37 
Discounts, advances & 
other investments ... | 75°56 73-41 74°64, 75-62 


Foreign bills ............ 1-56 8-24 5-52) 11-78 
Other assets ............ 60°58 61°58 79-97) 68-16 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 185-87 184-58 197-83'193-28 
Deposits and bills...... 73°22| 82-88 85-52) 85-59 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 
Apr. | Mar. ae 


15, 15, | | 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Cash reserve : Gold 1,801) 1,915 1,916 1,916 


Other foreign exchange 407, 466 427 403 


Discounts and advances | 1,587 1,646¢ 1,686 1,716 

Government advances | 2,240 2,229 2,229 2,229 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 5,788, 6,426 6,845 6,931 

Sight liabilities ......... 2,707| 2,174 1,779 1,749 


+ Amended figure. 





April 29, 1939 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
__ Million paper pesos 


Gold at home 
Other gold & for, exch, 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 
Treasury bonds 


Deposits : Government 


Certs. of participation 

in Treasury bonds... 
Gold and for. exch. to 
_ note and sight liabs. '85-5°% 75-2%|77-3% 759% 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million _[itas 


‘23 63°24 63-24 
*62 15°85 15-48 
“98 102-43 110-39 
‘55 20°72 20-88 


*63 164:°05 176-99 
*93 33:95 27-60 
"39 6°26 6°96 


eet e eee neeeeeeeeeee 


Silver and other coins 


Bank notes in circulatn. 
Current accounts 
BOMEIND cansencenescedsecs 


- NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
| Apr. ) Mar. , 


*O0 1247-9 1226-1 


Home bills, etc. 


and advances 
in current account... 9 213°2) 212:7 
4 1040-8 10368 


9 461°5 448-0 





Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits: (a) Govt. ... 
___ (6) Other... | 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


Coin and bullion (gold 


) 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 201-2 
Funds provisionally in | 


Norwegian and 
Govt. securities 
Discounts and loans ... 


Notes in circulation ... | 
Deposits at sight ...... | 


BANK OF POLANDt 
Million zloty 


Cm OD © OJ 


For. exch. and balances | 
Bills discounted 
Loans against securities 
Treas. bills discounted 
Other State credits 


WRAWO 


Notes in circulation ... 
Sight liabilities : Govt. 
SM, GOB, cosccccceses 


1041-0 1305-3 1674-5 1680 
5, 2 9 ° 


on Seen 252°4 184°5 100-2, 95:1 

+ Statement shown in more detail March 31, 1939, 
onwards, Certain credits consolidated and transferred 
from Treasury and other bills discounted and loans 
against collateral to two new items (Zl. 327 millions 
to State Treasury interest-bearing book debt, and 
Zi. 188 millions to State Railway and Road Fund 
bonds). Reserve fund with its securities is reduced by 
Zl. 14 to Zl. 75 millions. 


NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUE 
7 Million Cz. kr.t 








Balances abroad and 
foreign currencies... 
Discounts and advances 


Notes in circulation ... 
Cash vouchers in circ. 
Deposits ........++++0e00+ 


+ Statements of March 15, 1939, and onwards 
exclude bank notes, with their gold cover, withdrawn 
from the Sudeten area (Kr. 1,250 millions) ; statements 
of Apr. 15, 1939, and onwards exclude assets 
liabilities of branches in Slovakia. 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
| Apr. | Mar. | 





GOA seccoccccesccccecee . 
Foreign exchange ...... 


2882-5 2773+ 4)2: 
485°0 248°8) 


27:9) 91-3) 93-1 
1479-4 1666-0,1720-0,1716°1 
Other sight liabilities... |1939-6,1563-3 1317-0\1264:0 

— Equalisation Fund and asset 
are 538,583,653 frs. 


Notes in circulation ... 











April 29, 1939 


BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 



















































































— CUO ] ae ae 
Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of March cs ae. | “January 1 to 
\Apr. 27, = 26, Apr. 27, | Apr. 26, 
1938 | 1939 |Change''"\938, 1939 | 1938 1939 
| 
cine scan . ae 
Number of | 
working days : 27 | 27 % | 6 6 98 97 
TOWN ...--eseeeee 2,915,224 2,704,859' — 7: 2 577,079 546,610 10,890,422) 9,979,724 
Metropolitan .... | 183,063, 176,519 — 3-6 37,391, 37,422 "703,095 670,527 
COUNITY «..seeeee | 321,918) 319,563 — 0:7 66,090 64,957 1,226,149 1,200,927 
Total ee (3:420,205 on — 6:4 680,560 648,989 12,819,666 11,851,178 
Sh rsa telaceenecadtesciceins eiaineatianesnileaaaliae 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
{ i | ee ae | | 
| Week ended | Aggregate from | 
Month of March | Saturday January 1 to 
bi sentite | dnioane - 
| Apr. 23, Apr. 22, Apr. 23, Apr. 22, 
|, | Change ("99381939 19381939 
ait iS ccieaes ils 
No. of working | | 
days :— 27 27 | % » + 4 9% | 95 
BIRMINGHAM 10,583 10,631 |+ 0-4 1,267 1,851 | 39,933 39,363 
BRADFORD .... 3,593 3,783 |+ 5:2 635 708 13,771 13,688 
" 5,913 | 5,754 |— 2:6 816 1,409 | 20,607 | 20,767 
3,977 3,605 |— 9-3 704 766 14,575 13,457 
4,341 4,734 |+ 9:0 899 | 1,069 17,298 17,556 
3,309 3,287 Zz 0-6 454 | 626 11,921 11,814 
LIVERPOOL.. — 24,799 22,884 |— 7:7 3,683 | 4,876 88,483 80,445 
MANCHES” TE R 43,958 43,147 |— 1:8 6,974 8,963 161,535 155,771 
NEWCASTLE... 6,865 7,102 |+ 3:4 1,228 1,429 | 26,130 25,099 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,323 2,216 |— 4°6 297 386 8,681 8,133 
SHEFFIELD .... 4,857 4,922 |+ 1:3 686 998 19,410 17,863 
Total: 11 Towns | 114,518 112,065 |— 2:1 17,643 23,083 422,344 403,956 
DUBLIN ......... 5,552 5,661 | 97,598¢ 103,677$ 
$ 16 calendar weeks. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Apr. 20, Apr. 21, Apr. 22, Apr. 24, nee, 25, Apr. 26, Apr. 27, 
1939 1939 193¥ 1939 1939 1939 1939 
a hh Be 8 — <i 
Bank rate (changed % = i: & fb eT % % | 
from 212% June 30, | 
tT icabnnimmesnabine 2 | 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1 79-1 7e-1 7g 7g | 78 78 
3 months’ do. ...... 112-19i¢ 15g 15; 6-13; 1516 1516 1516 1516 
4months’ do. ...... 134 15g ll llo Llo Llp Llp 
6 months’ do. ...... 214-212 2-214 2-214 | 2-214 | 2-214 | 2-214 214 
Discount Treasury Bills 
eee 11, Sig | Wig | 78 7g | 7g 79-1516 
SEEN ccisssseosis 1716 13g 13g | 1546 1516 15)6 1516 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | 12-1 lo-1 1o—) lo-1 lol lo-1 | lol 
EN Gas deicinenshenn te | lo-1 lo-1 lo-1 lol | + Hy | sy 
Deposit allwncs. : lg lg lg lp 7 
Discount houses at aT lg lg lg 19 i 4 
SEED. dnccpevetsesece Ba | he] |g 2 4 | 3° 
Comparison with previous weeks 
| Bank Bills | Trade Bills 
Short |____ amen sihinsiaaiaie. 8 scdlieaiceeaeiililinnsiateiiciabli 
Loans | | . 
| 3 Months | 4 Months |6 Months/3 Months|4 Months 6 Months 
lial ite ineetd adie ial Naeem ellis ici Sa 
1939 % 4 % | m% |. % | & 1% % 
March 30 - | lel | Te-151g| Llg—1lq | 15g-L1p| 212-3 234-314 3-3lp 
April 5 lod | 12g—15y6| 13g-L1q | 15g-13q | 234-324] 314- Big | 3-4 
4 lod | Up-15g | 13g-17g |  2-21g| 3-3lp | 31g-38g | 31,-4 
» 20 1o~1 112-19) 134 | 21-212 | 3-312 | 31g-312 | 319-4 
» 27 19-1 1546 | 11g | 214 3-312 | 3lg-3lg | 3ic—4 
SE a | | be 
NEW YORK 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 
Apr. 27, Mar. 29, Apr. 4, Apr. 12, Apr. 19, Apr. 26, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
% ? 7 %e ] % 
En 1 ? t I iy i 
ime money (90 days’ mixed . 
laced inckt dingsinde lly lly lo lp llg ll 
Bank acceptances :— a Sci Rates — 
Members — cli ible, 90 dys. 1 1g lg 1g 1g lg 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 dys. 1g 1p 1g 1g lg lg 
Commerciai accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 1 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


| | | 
London on | eee! | Apr. 21, | Apr. 22, | Apr. 24, | Apr. 25, | Apr. 26, | Apr. 27, 





per £ 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
New York, $.. | $4: 8625 4: 6773- ‘4: 677g- 4 68- 4: -68- |4:-68 4-68- 
681g 681g 68316 6833 6814 6814 
Montreal, $... 4: "8623/4: 7Olg— |4°70- 4°70—- (4°70—- (4°7014- 4-70lg- 
; 7034, 7012 7012 7019) 7034 705g 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 |1765—"e) 1765g-7 t76te- 1769%6- tO 17Pi¢- 


16 15) 
Brussels, Bel ...) 35-00a 27: 83-88 ‘27-83-86 27 77-86 27 77-84 27: oo-at 26: ee 


E 8873- 8873- 887g- 8873— 8875— 887 9—- 
Milan, L....... 92-46 * eolg 891g 891, 891g * 901g * 01g 
88-95: | 88:95; | 88:95; | 88-95; | 89-00: 88-97% 


Zurich, Fr. ... 


25-2212 20: 85-88 20: 85-88 20 - 86-88 20: 83-88 20 - 82-86 20-82-86 
Athens, Dr.... 


375 (540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 








Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 e 81-82 8-81-82 8: 81-82 8- a 's- ens 8: = 
2 
oa ne 20-43 wa 65-69 11 66-69 11- 65-68 11: 65-68 11: 64-68 11-65-68 
egistere 
Marks ¢c (6012-651 | 60-65 | 61-66 | 60-65 6012~6512 601p-651g 
Br. India Rup. | t18d. |172932- *172939— 172939— |172930— 9 |172939— =| 172932— 
3139) 3139) 3139) 3139| 31 32) 3139 
Hong Kong, $ 145g—7g | 145g—7g | 145g-7g | 145g—7g | 145g—7g | 145g~-7g 
Shanghai, $... eo | ose | 8-81! | 8-8l2/ | 8-8lei | 8-Blo/ 
Rio, Mil ...... $5+899d.! 279m | 27e%m | 215:6%m | 273%m | 27e%m | 21d.6*%m 
’ 20-19— (20-15— 20-17— (20°15- 20°15- 20°18- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 28¢ 25g! 23g) 22¢' 23g 28g 
17-13h | 17-13h'| 17- 13h” 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 116e(/) | 116e(7) | 116e(2) | 116e(7) | 116e(/) 116e(/) 
Montevideo, $| 751d. | 18-19 18-19 18-19 | “18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 \221p~231g 2219-231 2219-2312 2212-2312 2212-2312 2212-2312 
Mexico, Pes. 9-76 | Ungq’t’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’'d 
Manila, Pes.... |t25- 66d.) 2514-34 | 2514-34 | 2514-34 | 2514-34 | 2514-34 | | 2514-34 
Moscow, Rbls. oa 24:803g— 24°803g—- 24-803s— 24°81— 2481-24: 81- 
80354 8034 8034 813g 813, 8114 
Usance : T. T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 


per unit of local’ currency. + Par 8-235l32 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (A) aoaees remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (sm) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 
































Par of : . . 
April 21, April 26, April 27, 
London on Exch. 1939 1939 1939 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. ......... 193-23 => 22612-227 2612-227 
. , 4214*m 42}*m 4214*m 
I iia itch 25 22i9{ 2s 42:45; 2-45) 
Lisbon, Bec.  .ccce eocccee 110 110-11012 110-11012 110-11019 
Budapest, Pen.  ....c000- 27-82 2353-241g 2353-241, 2353—241g 
UR TGs cenacssenees $1640 § Nominal Nominal | Nominal 
Ds Rak. ccnaecncenne 25-00 2458-251, 245g-251g | 245—-25lg 
Ey Bibsidcinaconenias 48 38 2459-251, 2453-251g | 2459-251, 
OEE ES ee 25°22!9 2454-2534 2454-2554 2454-2554 
Bechasest, 1.65. vcccecceces 813-8 — 650-670 650-670 
80 580* 580* 
Jotamioal, Pet. .ccecescesee 110 500k 500k 500k 
Belgrade, Diti...cccocccece 276-32 205-215 205-215 205-215 
PA BM. dxccccvecees 48-66 2712-2819 2712-2812 2710-2812 
OS Sa 673-66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
pO ee 18-159 1754-1834 17354-1834 1754-1854 
OS eee 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 j 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 | 22-35-45 22:35-45 | 22:35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... | 9719 | 973g—5g 973g—5g | 973g—5g 
Kobe, Yen ...... +24-58d. 1315)6-14hi¢ | 1315)6-141)6 | 1315;¢-14lig 
Singapore, $ t 28d. 2754-28 2734-28 2734-28 
Batavia, F. ...... 12:11 8-78-82 | 8°75l2-7919 | 8-74-78 
Bangkok, Baht ......... $21-82d. 2216-516 22hie-ig | 22he— 16 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Selden. t Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197-105;g since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England. ()j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (J) Nominal. (m) Official. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 























| Apr. 21, | Apr. 22, | Apr. 24, | Apr. 25, | Apr. 26, | Apr. 27, 
London on | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 
Per £ Per £ Per£ | Per£ Per £ Per £ 
| | 
wo | @ o | wil @mtl@® 
New York 7g—3q | 13yg—1116 Iie—lig! 34-58 3g-5g | 7g—34 
cent. 134—15g , 15q—15g 1116-1936 15g—112 | 15g—112g | 134-15 
279-253 | 27g-25g 27g-25g | 25e—2lo 25g—219 | 234-219 
| (d) | @ @ | @© | .@ | .@ 
he-lg | lie-Sie | Par-lg | le-le | Par-lg | Par—lg 
Paris, trancs g=lq | 316-516 14-33 14-33 Ig-lq 1g—14 
3g—lo 3g—l2 19-58 lo—5g | Sie—Tie | 516-716 
i ® | ® | (2) i, 
; lg 12 12 lp | I-lp 5g 
Aanneedem, | 2-Lp D-tip | 1eitg | 18y-ity | 18ycttg | 21% 
° 234-214 | 27g—23g | 27g-23g | 234-214 | 3-2lo | 3-2lo 
(d) | (d) (d) (dd) | (d) | @) 
iain 80-85 | 65-70 35-40 | 23-28 | 13-18 | 10-15 
come 95-105 | 90-95 45-55 | 37-42 23-28 20-25 
° | 115-125 | 108-118; 58-68 | 57-62 | 30-35 | 30-35 
() | @® | @® (p) (p) (p) 
Geneva 3-1 3-1 3-1 3-1 4-2 410-219 
cont “ 5-3 5-3 5-3 5-3 7-5 75 
5 » 75 8-6 | 86 et oe) ae 
) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Week ended April 27, 1939 

















NEW YORK ee Pi ——_—.. 
Imports | Exports 
ea aeeesiiiinienee -—-—— -—--- aR RENNER co | “ | ” 
| | | | From | Bullion Coin | To Bullion ; 
| Apr. 20, | Apr. 21, | Apr. 22, | Apr. 24, | Apr. 25, | Apr. 26 | | Cute 
New York on | 1939 * "1939" | 1939 | 1939 “= |= | ————+ a i - | , 
a nln pte aplncretinttaian il ceimneiaie Gor _ £ |. Gow , ee 
; British W. Africa... | 643,104... EO eebececcscccescsosss 501,813 
London :-— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | South Africa .......+. 1,427,053... NY “Peer 6,131,533) 43,869 
60 days ..rccccceeeseeeeee 4671759) 4671552) 4671752! 4672552 4672552 4671952 =| +S. Rhodesia........... | 44,278 | DWOEER occoccccvscecce | 58,585 19.219 
SID: iennsmepeacnninben 468li¢| 468 | 46816 | 46851g | 46814 | 4681, elas chicicetnnth | 46,100)... Netherlands ........0. - 183,201 
PEMA oe seereeseennes 4671516) 4677g | 4671516 4683)¢ | 468ig | 468 Netherlands ......... | 3,211,683 63,941 | France ........s00000 10,853 54,540 
i ov | 2-GAthie| 2-6atae) 2 Stirs 355,252 162-6478 | Belgium ..........0000 10,945,805 5,148 | Syria ............0.0.+. 26,026 30,631 
russels, ‘ . “8054 8012 ‘ "851g |16-84l2 . | Switzerland .......... |11,938,469| 367,708 | United States ....... 509,226 2’ 
[eS SE eee "a... ee 
» Lina.....ccoseeseseees 2614 “2614 "2614 | 5° 2614 "2614 | 5-261 © cecseseeee |28,310,418 436,797 TE cectsonss 
i ........ 40-07, 40-09 (40°10 40-091, 40-13° 40-14" | mee wars -matt hee =e 25.274, 729 393,195 
ae i o 2 33-21 53-23 SILVER 
“8912 (20-8912 |20- (20:91 [20-90 63,300 | British India ......... | 2 
23-52 (23-52 '23-52lo (23-53 (23-52ig | ; 4,500 forway....... 7959 
24-10lg |24-101g (24-11 24-1219 (24-1112 | ee <— 1,900 
| 0-857g | 0-857g | 0-857, | 0-857 | 0-857g | 30,879. 4,314 -| 11,710, “jog 
99-500 99-560 (99-500 (99-460 99- | 19,565}... 1,750 
es eS 27-32 i27-33 139,189 Switzerland .......... | 2,890 °° 
; ' . 116-18 2 ited States ....... 
.P ; 29.03 29-03 (29-05 29.05 (|do.d8 | 4 | United States | 35,805 
Rio, Milreist ............ | 5-50 5-50 5°50 | 5°50 (5°50 | 5-50 Total® ..ccccccccee | 197,501 72,169 | Te®  .ncoccces 137,964 100 
es Oe CS cei =e 
Usance: T.T. t Official. * Including other countries. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The experience of CHARRINGTON AND 
COMPANY has been more favourable than 
the majority of breweries, for net profits 
for 1938 are £826,497 against £762,883, 
and the dividend is raised from 15 per cent. 
to 17 per cent. In common with electricity 
companies as a whole, CALCUTTA ELEC- 
TRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION obtained 
a larger gross revenue, but coal costs in- 
creased and a larger charge for depreciation 
was necessary, so that net revenue fell from 
£508,774 to £495,572. The majority of 
rubber companies show a fall in net profits 
of one-half or more, while tea companies 
with a few exceptions, have experienced 
a setback, though of varying severity. 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL again pay 
2$ per cent., although net profits have 
fallen from £135,153 to £106,707. Sales 
were well maintained, but materials and 
labour cost more. Results of LILLEY 
AND SKINNER for the year to January 
2lst are satisfactory, for total profits of 
£69,097 are only £1,577 lower. HOP- 
KINSONS, LTD., provide one of the best 
reports for the week, for net profits have 
increased to £165,310 against £127,834. 
Sales constituted a fresh record, and im- 
proved manufacturing efficiency kept price 
increases tO a minimum. LONDON 
ELECTRIC WIRE COMPANY AND 
SMITHS report a decline in turnover, 
though their relative position in the trade 
has been maintained. Total profits of 
SIR LINDSAY PARKINSON AND 
COMPANY are £199,403 against £70,126, 
though profit on Government work has 
mot exceeded 4 per cent. on _ cost. 
GARRARD ENGINEERING AND 
MANUFACTURING report that demand 
improved last year, and the dividend is 
increased from 20: per cent. to 25 per 
cent. COURT LINE net profits have fallen 
heavily from £341,276 to £144,902, although 
the results were helped by favourable 
forward contracts arranged in 1937. 

Courtaulds and British Celanese.— 
These companies have issued circular 
letters, suggesting that shareholders invite 
the support of their Members of Parliament 
for amendments (put forward by rayon 
producers, but rejected on March 27th) to 
the Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) Bill 
now in the Committee stage. 

Consolidated Tin Mines of Burmah. 
—Directors recommend that 856,001 £1 
shares be written down to 7s. 6d. each, and 
then consolidated into 5s. shares; fixed 
assets to be written down by £494,204, 
and intangible assets by £38,500. Meeting, 
May 25th. 

Mawchi Mines.—Sales of tin in 1938, 
£678,847, against £861,214. Burma expen- 
diture, £240,111 (£250,073) ; London Con- 
centrate Account expenditure, £114,032 

120,111) ; depreciation, £43,411 

24,726); tax and N.D.C., £25,000 
(£39,000). After these and other charges, 
balance is £195,584 (£274,787). Final 


dividend 50 per cent., making 80 per cent. 
Carry forward, £62,938 (£56,094, after 
£50,000 to general reserve). 

United States Steel Corporation.— 
Earnings for first quarter 1939, $660,551, 
equal to 18c. per preferred share. Earnings 
for December quarter, 1938, were $4,394,454 
or $1°22 per preferred. For first quarter 
1938 there was a net loss of $1,292,151. 
Regular quarterly dividend of $1°75 on 
preferred (requiring $6,305,000) is being 


paid. 

Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Net 
income from operations for first quarter of 
1939, $478,266, against $2,907,447 for first 
quarter of 1938. Gross earnings $57,524,951 
($59,312,316). General expenses $46,451,530 
($45,331,508). To depreciation, $9,567,449 
($9,826,044). 

Charrington and Company.—Profits 
in 1938, £1,001,496 (£912,883) after deben- 
ture interest. Tax £175,000 (£150,000). To 
properties reserve, £100,000 (£50,000). To 
general reserve, £200,000 (£200,000). 
Ordinary dividend raised from 15 to 17 per 
cent. Carry forward raised from £247,841 
to £247,951. 

South Eastern Gas Corporation.— 
Accounts for year ended March 31, 1939, 
show net revenue £162,399 (£156,607). 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 6 per cent. 
Carry forward raised from £48,692 to 
£69,321. Only 3,703 ordinary shares of £1 
each now remain unissued, and it is proposed 
to increase authorised share capital to 
£5,000,000 by creating a further 1,000,000 
£1 ordinary shares. 

Gordon Selfridge Trust.—Payment of 
a dividend on 6 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence stock for half year ending April 30, 
1939, is postponed. 

Pressed Steel Company.—Net profit, 
1938, £235,055, an increase of £19,292. 
Final dividend 174 per cent., making 27} 
per cent. for 1938. For 1937, the interim of 
14 per cent. was paid on £690,684 ordinary 
capital, and the final of 14 per cent. on 
existing ordinary capital of £828,821. 

Court Line.—Profits on voyages, divi- 


dends and interest, 1938, £154,506 
(£372,195). To depreciation, £83,000 
(£150,000). Laying-up expenses, £8,294 


(Nil). Dividend 10 per cent., against 25 per 
cent. for 1937, when interim of 5 per cent. 
was paid on £350,000 and the 20 per cent. 
final on £525,000. Carry forward is 
increased from £52,141 to £61,543. 
Airedale Collieries.—Gross profit, year 
to February 28, 1929, £160,231 2197571). 
To depreciation, £33,732 (£338,28). To 
tax provision, £10,000 (£20,000). Net profit 
£114,099 (£141,343). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 10 to 74 per cent. on increased 
capital. To general reserve, £40,000 
(£40,000). Carry forward, £41,575. A year 
ago £42,476 was carried forward, after 
placing £16,000 to staff contingency reserve. 
Forestal Land, Timber and Railways. 
—Credit balance, 1938, £326,971 (after 
placing £50,000 to general reserve), against 
£510,555 (after £50,000 to reserve). To 


dividend account, £25,000 (£150,000), 
Ordinary dividend 6 per cent., also bonus of 
1 per cent. For 1937, dividend was 6 per 
cent. and bonus 3 per cent. Carry forward 
raised from £130,760 to £132,557. 

Supervised Shares, Inc.—At the re- 
quest of the Treasury sales of shares of 
Supervised Shares, Inc., will be suspended 
until further notice. 

Gold Production in New South Wales, 
—The production of native gold for first 
two months of 1939 is estimated at 12,400 
ounces fine, valued at £A94,641. For the 
corresponding period of 1938, output was 
10,183 ounces fine, valued at £A88,113. 

Garrard Engineering Company.— 
Profit for 1938, £47,701 (£40,412). Dividend, 
163 plus bonus 84 per cent., making 25 
against 20$ per cent. ‘To reserves : Plant, 
£10,000 (Nil); tax, £5,000 (Nil); contin- 
gency, £5,000 (nil). For 1937, £20,000 was 
put to general reserve. Carry forward raised 
from £17,907 to £18,998. 

Elektrolux (Stockholm).—Net profit 
for 1938, Kr. 8,901,465, a decrease of 
Kr. 250,700. Dividend rate maintained at 
134 per cent. Carry forward increased from 
Kr. 11,252,356 to Kr. 11,324,094. 

Clan Line Steamers.—Ordinary divi- 
dend is maintained at 20 per cent. for 1938, 
Profits,fafter tax but before depreciation, 
were £723,566, compared with £712,098 for 
1937. 

Oxendale and Company (Propri- 
etors).—Net profit for year to February 28, 
1939, £27,874 (£30,410). Dividend on 
deferred shares reduced from 16$ to 12} per 
cent. Carry, forward reduced from £6,748 
to £6,733. 

Gordon Hetels.—Gross trading profits 
for 1938, £776,351 (£920,494). Working ex- 
penses, £416,046 (£456,428). Consumption 
expenses, £278,459 (£315,269). Income tax, 
£17,867 (£1,350). No interest is being paid 
on the 7 per cent. income debenture stock, 
which absorbed £25,470 in previous year. 
Carry-forward reduced from £44,301 to 
£27,785. 

Cable and Wireless Traffic Index 
(1929=100).—March, 1939, index 74-6, 
compared with 70-5 in February, 1939, 
69-0 in January, 1939, and 74-7 for March, 
1938 (the index), 

Amalgamated Anthracite Scheme.— 
Meetings held April 19th approved the 
amended capital reconstruction scheme. 

Transvaal Gold Output and Native 
Employment.—Gold output, March: 
Witwatersrand, 1,049,270 fine ounces ; other 
districts, 26,537 fine ounces ; total, 1,075,807 
fine ounces. February total, 979,128 fine 
ounces. Native labour, March 31: Gold 
mines, 324,518 ; coal mines, 16,609 ; total, 
341,127. 

Wall Paper Manufacturers.—Interim 
dividend 4 per cent. against 5 per cent. 

Ford Motor.—Dividend 5 per cent. as 
before. 

Olympia Ltd.—The directors announce 
that the preference dividend for the half-year 
to April 30th has been postponed. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
= : + ea d 
BRITISH _RAILWAY TRAFFICS | Receipts <b anon 
= Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts, Year 
week ended April 23 16 weeks ae z 
(£7009) © a (£7009) Week ending April 22, 1939, before pooling .. 7 577,600 | — 400 
itis tek. oo 2 SN SD ES OO OIIE Sensrsccccscsensentneeenpnstnenemneces .. | 24,397,600 | + 225,500 
$0/3.2 @2la9/ 38 28 $2|%z 14 go 
ise oy 83 |; O06\|o¥% i ge sz] 83s o Oo L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ........s0000 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
[Me OISEISYIRO) Bg @SlSH) OY |F eo L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 .......00006 «» | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
ha teenecseeensl iors catenin sa : % L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... | 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
| | | ] London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. | 42,120,179 | + 742,250 
LM. & S.— { eee 
eaecoecece eeeee] 479) 412) 183 595\ 1,074 6,797 7,668 4,527, 12,195| 18,992 
 eeapaaan 430 415. 390 983 109 Gos7 vila. teed 11-777 18414 | OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
N.E. (a)— | 
L 98 7 co sianines 327, 300 200 500 827 4,462 5,432 4,206 9,638| 14,100 | INDIAN 
1999 ..cccrcccee .-s-| 286 339) 268 607) 893 4,374 4,944) 4,160 9,104) 13,478 | i 
t Western— | Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
att eames 215 145) 72 217, 432 2,849 3,101 1,902, 5,003, 1,852 Z % for Weeke Receipts 
1939 ...cccceceeees 185 219 121 340 525 2,814 3,015 1,842! 4,857) 7,671 _— ¥ a 
ern— a 
orga ee 314, 58 22 80 394 4,456 966 551\ 1,517| 5,973 Bil a 1939 | + or — 1939 + or — 
a canaeniyaynen | 286 65! 32 97, 383 4.431 910 558 1,468 5,899 43 it cee os 
To a Bengal & N. W =] al  ghemaad 2,46,517 of95,424|— 2,46,517 
‘otal— ng . Western A 1 = 1 395,424 — 2,46, 
7058 seeeeceeeroeees 1335) 915 477 1392 2, 727 18564 17167 11, 186 28, 353} 46,917 Bengal-Nagpur RAS 10 +28, 75, 000 + 29, 710 28,75,000 + 79,710 
1939 ...eceeeeeeeee 1183 1136, 691 1827 3, 010 18256 — ll, 223) 27; 206! 45,462 Bombay, Bar. & CI. 20 $35, 72, 000) —2, ll ,000 70,34,000 and 4,12,000 














' 





























i 
3 
Madras & S. Mah.... 1 
2 





10} $23, 29,000! +2,19,948 


23,29,000| + 2,19,948 





(a) Week ended April 22. S. Indian ............+. 52 |Mar. 31] $17,32,085/+ 45,429| 5,46,15,322|—13,69,697 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS + 10 days. t 11 days. 
1k __E CANADIAN 
Great aU mee FT LC ee | ee ae a 
M.S. .N.E.R. South 1939 3 
—- Western | SOuthern Canadian National .. | 16 hai al 3,358,434| + 249 5,037 51,442, d,271|+ 63 634,533 
. a a ac Nae a Te __. | Canadian Pacific...... | 16 | 21 2,285, ,000| — - 31,000) 36,562,000|— 860,000 
Cumulative Figures £ £ | & — a a 
Gross , first half 1938, 
edbetadaatias —- 730 |— 638 | — 318 | — 105 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, 926 54 Ce? See Ce Pe. | 
aon eee ten bony "naif" 1936, 1 = es Antofagasta ........... 16 Apr. 23) £13,540/— 5,900 220,230 — 58,190 
over first half 1938 :— Argentine N.E. ...... 42 aid fee? oe eet 
16 weeks to April 23,1939... | — 578 | — 622 | — 181 |— 74 seen - mS are oo 410,079 + 22703 
Weekly Figures B.A. and Pacific...... 42 22| 4 $1,775,000 + 229, Sorat. “saan 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | —36-12 —38:87 | —11:31 — 4°62 £110,112)+ 14,206, 3,762,411/— y 
Latest week compared with 1938.... | + 135 + 6 i+ 8 {|- IW B.A. Central .......+. 41 8 2 Soore _ anneal aioe aie rae 
Latest week compared with average B.A. Gt. Southern... | 42 22 ¢ 610,000 + 241, »786,000 — 4,804, 
DEE icnsccnncescansatsitechoneiult — 172 — 149 ~ 72 — 38 £161,911 + 14,951) 6,190,198 — 298,014 
: inet aa Se, a a9 J $1,042,000 + 264,000 31,441,000 — "21,000 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS ia oe, — *£64,640 + 16,377, 1,950,434;—- 1,303 
cere itentcttadsitemenaeet ee 2 22 J $2,129,700 + 412,200, 81,146,150) —3,080,050 
Gross R kended| A Qneuy Biennd oe “Mieaiea + ease] @83e472 + 293.843 
ross Keceipts, week ende ggregate Gross eceipts 184,162 op 6, 6, ¥ + 9 ¥ 
April 21, 1939 16 woske Central Uruguayan.. | 41 15.4 ¢£19,385|— 1,326. 767,324 + 50082 
(£’0, 4’ M1276000' — 267,000 27,157,000 + 320, 
Company AT Leopoldina ............ 16 224 £14,568 — 2,984, _"325,871/+ — 20,565 
ees Mexican Railway..... | 16 21| ~ P.321,200'+ 7,600 5,049,500 + 35,300 
Pass. ss. | Goo Goods Total | Pass. | Goods | Total EE Sccccindannsneil 15 15 at£5,123\+ 86 38,118|\— 14,917 
| United of Havana... | 42 | __ 22 £32,937\+ 9,634 1,003,333 — 78,074 
— mn i. i. | * Converted at average official rate 2 16: 12 pesos to £. $ Receipts in Argentine 
eS Co. Dowe X 0-3 | 4-1 | 29:0 | 7:0 36-0 pesos. ft Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. (d) Receipis in Urugu yan 
| o-4 | 2-3 | 20-2 | 68 36-0 currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.’ 
| oe | ae bane bee | ome SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
| 11:6 | 20-2 140-5 | 156-9 | 297-4 a — 
| 35-4 78-3 | 473-1 | 644-8 |1,117-9 Transit Receipts...... | 16 |Apr. 20 o | +597, 200) i+_ 29, S001 2,880, 500)- —_ 193,700 
| 43-7 | 74-4 | 471-3 | 645-4 [1116-7 | 





+ 10 days. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 





Company 


BANKS 
English Scot. & Aus. 
Nat. Bk. of Australasia 

INSURANCE 
Commercial Union ... 
Gresham Fin. & Acc. 
Lond. & Manchester 
Thames and Mersey... 

TEA & RUBBER 
Bagan Serai Rbr. . 

ndarapola C eylon 
Bukit Tupah Rub. 
panceling 

st India & Ceylon T. 
Emerald Rubber ...... 
Hewagam Rubber ... 

pong Kuantan R. 
Kapar Para Rubber.. 
Kelani Valley Rbr. ... 

intyre Tea 
SE WM cévccocee 
yalam Plantns. 
Neboda Rubber 
New Dimteie Co. 
caveh Estates 
pagal RN civeciaseces 
ang Rubber ...... 
Third Mile Rubber . 
MINING 
Broken Hill Prop. . 
i Kinta Tin ... 
T Shae Tia 5 


tFinal | 


ice Investment _- 


| *Int. 


or 


32,0 | 
| 


20+ | 


6lzt| 
“is 
“te 
St 
‘Sipe 


ot 
4* 


te 

6lot 
7t 

614t 


3 


| 








| Pay- 
| Total | eble 
% ' 
... |May 31 
oT ae 
40 oe 
6 e 
+50 
13 
4lo was 
10 |May 18 
4°16 |May 5 
6 ae 
6 
5 
1 see 
7 Tw 
212 May 18 
5 aes 
10 |May 30! 
«.. |May 31 
3 an 
jee May 2 
9 | May5 
1l nek 
4 |May 16 
5 bes 
1212 aia 
212 |May 13 
5 one 


| Prev. 
Year 


| 





Company 


Allied Newspapers ... 
Anglo-French Textile 
Ashley Gardens Props. 
Babcock and Wilcox 
Bartholomay Trust ... 
Bellamy (Joseph) 
Bent Colliery 
Berisford (S. & W.) 
Boake (A.) Roberts ... 
Braby (F.) and Co. ... 
Britain Steamship ... 
British India Steam 
Burton, Son & Saunde’ 
Chelt. Original Brew. 
Ciro Pearls (Hidgs.)... 
City of Lon. Real Pty. 
Clan Line Steamers .. 
Coats (J. & P.) ........ 
Colman (J. & J.)....... 
a Sons & Webb! 
aia 
Consolidated Tst. 
Cont. Union Trust... 
Egyptian Markets .... 
English Sewing Cotton 
Forestal Land, etc..... 
Garrard Engineering.. 
Home & Foreign Inv. 
Horden Collieries...... 
Leethems (Twilfit) ... 





| *Int. | 


or 


tFina, 















| Pay- | Prev. 
on able | Year 
—E — es 
% | % 
6 | 8 
+20 idee. 
Apr. 26) 3*t 
122 oe 18 = 
10 eee 8 
$15 eae 20$ 
eee 6* 
nal 1*t 
June 1) 219* 
5 a 10 
... |May 23} 2lo* 
10 ‘a 
on . 5* 
212 . | 5 
4 \June 6) 4 
20 |May 13; 20 
10 in | 10 
16 |May 16 
8lod. 7-4d, 
8 9 
6 
101g 
10 
9 
205g 
5 
219* 





Company 


Lever Bros. & Unilever! 


De, Daca Ce. «...., 
London & Holyrood T. 


| 


Madeley Collieries ... | 


Marks and Spencer... 
Mason and Barry 
Metal Agencies 


Mid-European Corpn. | 


Morgans Brewery 

Morris (Herbert) ... 
Morris Motors 
Park Gate Iron 
P. & O. Steam 


seeeee 


Power Investment ... | 


Pressed Steel .......... 
Reckitt and Sons . 
Royal Dutch Co. ... 
Scot. Mige. & Trust. 
“* Shell ” Transport .. 





Sthn. Stockholders r. 
Third Scot. Nat. Trust | 


Thompson Bros. .. 
Thrift Stores .......... 
‘Tube Investments .. 
Walmsleys (Bury) ..... 
Weber, Smith & Hoare 
Wickham (A. C.)...... 
Williamsons ............ 
UNIT TRUSTS 
Investors Gas, etc. .. 





| *Int. ew 
or | Total | _ a 
lesan abdie | ear 
oO oo. of 
o o 
Be | 0 eee 10 
4lot cc ae 71g 
ice 1 OB weg 2 
as one Nil 
a2Tlet a 42\2 | June 2) 42l¢g 
om 10 
22ipt | oS. 2 171g 
2lot Li ee oe 
| 5* «. |Junel | 5* 
| $7lo*| ... [Apr. 29) $5* 
_ 45 | oa | 45 
dat ee oe 
2* |... |May 24| 2io* 
“eis | 4 
171g} 2719 | | 28 
| Jlot 2215 May 13} 2219 
8* | 146 |Apr. 25| 17 
| 6¢| Qe | 91g 
| $10* | $171 2b May 22} +20 
119* May 20| 112* 
Ge Dae 31g 
| “5s | May 1| 5* 
5¢ 10 834 
10* | ... se 10* 
5124] ... [May 1) 5* 
ja be 8 
5t | 10 oan 
6 10 121g 
Pence} Pence 
| $2-4705... [May 1/$2-517 





(a) Paid on larger capital. 


+ Free of income tax. 
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7 SECURITY PRICES AND YIE “o 
LONDON ACTIV T S| < 
an 
lds of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. AP 
EL Sy oteaaite at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are ——— at or a a one date the final we 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. return on or 7 stocks and shares i is Figh- 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in _ot 
calculating the yield on = sum div.” shares, ; ee ee eee ee —— a : 
a Prices, | | x | yee . i o | — 6 8 
E Year 1939 . . | Last two Price,} ou | | 
Prices, Jan. 1 to Price, | ui Yield Jan. 1 to : », Oa | ; 53 
&2\ Yie Dividends Apr. | 222)| Yield a 
Year 1938 Apr. 26, Neme of Security . 2 Apr. 26. ints — Name of Security 26, Ay Ape. 26, 43 
inc usive > ve - —_———_-- =< 1939 |f a 
“Hich- 1 Low- || Hu 1939 |g High- [| Low- @) (6) ¢ a 5 
i - = we -— | 
. est “| ‘| = “| _ i 1 | a es | est “= - inane —_— S| rq 67/- 
ee vee British Funds | Zs. a-| ee ; | . d - 
791, | 64 71lg | 64% | Consols 212%......... 655,| + %| 316 1 || 32/6 a. | ee Nie | | Br Oesrees ae aa 2/6) ON Me 
1115, | 98 |} 10612 | 101!2 || Do. 4% (aft. 1957) || 102, |... | 3 18 On) 98 | Tie | 3a eee. ot ee et us| | $8 e 49 
10034 | 90 9634 | SOlg || Conv. 2lp% 1944-49 | 9154) +14) 3:10 5 | Tle i 2 | ‘ Fhe ee Or owe] oo | 4 19 0¢ 6/- 
ron | 8 oe | oe beers d ss | tt | Sis 1 me | ou | 3lpal| En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p.|| 67/6 | +3). 9 0 39/- 
1 Q0lp |} 991; | ile | Do.3ie%after196i | 92 |... | 316 1) 75> | OL | size] Ba. & Aue £2 (0 +5i-| 6 4 3 = 
1051, | 100 10414 | 102 _ sot 1940-44 || 103 | +1 47 Sf) 93" 79 en a| £3 || Hong. an 19 $135 | £3 +£4 | ; 00 32/6 
1155, | 102 || 11213 | 10558 1944-64... || 106 | + 14) 313 2 | er, £7, sf 65 || Liowis £5, fi pd... 5 1 th ll 9 45 
Qlilje, 81 || S7ig | Billy Fund. "th % 1956-61 |; 82i2) +1 | 3 13 11 we | aS. 71pb|| Mamins £30; £219 pd. | 7! 480 29:9 
Q7i5j6| 88lg || 935g | 87% || Fund. 254% 1952-57 | 89 | +1 | 313 0) a | Das) 3a 84 || Midland £1, ¢y. | | si} 4i/-| : 8 0 ” 3 
won| | coe |S, | eat teases 108, Th | 3a | Ses | Se) ge Nema tai | n/t) 2a 8 | Bs 
, . - /0 soe | j 
101th 90 i 99l4 9212 NB Om 183458. | eT | tM ; 0 ani sais a ae oe | Noind 3s ptaio = +1 | : 0 ‘ 45/- 
1 | 67g | 12 0. 3% 54-58... | 2 2 : z asc 7/6 
Uathe 100, |] 108" | 10235 | viewer Bonde | 2034 + 8) 317 or] ZUM | oe | Zag Dak Re Piay. £3 Clips | ga | 43°) 44 m8 
1035, 901 9873 91716 || War L, 312% af. 1952 ||9l5gxd + 1g) 316 5 | 417\2 | 2 2 je | 40 2I/- 
7 | 161 147 106 | 5a | St. of S.A. £20, £5pd-|| 1419/ © | § 3 
ae 4 = = 3 | on a sha53 i a | + le ; . ‘ 46/~ 39/6" | 334a\  6146)| Union Dis. £1 42/6 | +1/3) 414 : 36/6 
3: ustria | Bi ose | Sion Dis. £1.....+-++ 2/6 | (3 
68i, | 55— || 64 5512 | tndia 219% saiiaceete | 56i2| + lg] 4 8 6 | 91/9 | 78/- | 9a | 96 | Wes. £4 £1 d....... | 83/6 +4/6) 4 6 6 ou 
824 s %s a I a sie oi eeeccesccoess | . eee : : : | Insurance | 41/- 
3 || O. 349% evesssceeees || a | | /9 
tim | 0 | 16 | sor | De ad “T5888 | at aro | 2a] ae | Se) feof Auachamee | a) | seg | 
j m. & Col. Govts. | ; ’ | s] | 3 
108, | 97 || 104ip | 99 | Austr, 5% 1945-75... || 10012, +1 | 5 2 7) oo | Sie | Aa) 200, — ep 5)- Ba lentes fat| 2% @ = 
10415;6| 97 || 10314 | 9978 ||Canada 4% 1940-60 || 100 | ... | 4 0 0 on 1s 250°| 255 || Lon. & Lenc.£3,£2pd-|l ossend) hic oa 9 30/4 
115 10919 || 11219 10812 {| Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 10812; ... 42 6) li? 99 3/2a| 3/16 || N.Brit.&Mer. Bee O3exd 43/2 34 8 33,9 
108, | 952 | 103, | 96 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 || Biz)... | 53 9 3) 2h) ele | Ose £306 | Pearl (£1) fy. pd.» | 17g] + 12) 3 3 9 a7 
1071939} 95 10234 98 || Queens. 5% 1940-60 9919 | ose 5 1 2 | 153, 13! 16 6l-a| 6/~6 || Phoenix Li, f | 14 “ + ul 4 ot 466 
112!3;6| 97 110 10414 |S. Africa 5% 1945-75 || 107!2/ ... 316 5 | 357. 33T- 971s cl $98ig¢| Prudential ee “5 | 34 "2 2 9 27/4 
Foreign Governments | oa/Tiel sae" 500 | $50¢ | 1, va | es/- | +376! 39 ot 34/1 
96l, | 78 85 | 72 || Arg. 41p% Stg. Bds. || 80 | ... | 512 6) Moye) Gs, | Ila | 195 | Royal xchange £1. | Sixxd +3/9!) 310 6 om 
102 23 401g | 25 Austria 19305 %...... | 30!2, +2 | 13 13 40 Blbso| 7 3/3a| 3/36 || Ro 1, 10/- pd... || 77xd 43/31 21 $ 51/- 
89 38 6012 | 48 Do. 412% 1934-59 || | un 276) of 13115] 6/6a| 6/65 SU as LA £20, Tipa. | | 1339] — 34] 414 6 38/7 
36 | - | isi | | Belgian i" — ei ib : if 3 oul 88/3 7T7/- . 1/66| 1/3 @|| Sun ~ £l a 3/4: | 71/6 2/6 | 312 0 he 
4 ulgaria 719% ......-- | | = i} . “a. | 46 
Stiz | 12% |) 2ite | 122 | Brazil 5% d i914... || 1812, +2 | Nil | Gly | M% | ta | t10b | Sua LE Ase. £1 fp) 7%) —"tg) 212 OF 29)¢ 
1612 | Chile 6 % (1929) ...... 0 | - lavestment Trusts || 38/- 
60lg | 37 381g | 28 || China 5% (1912) . 3612, +1 | 13 14 Of I | 33/6 
Tig | 40 555 | 44 || Do, 5%(1913).....- | 5ll2) +2 | 9 14 3f| aye it lp - 3% e|| pm ne a | "| 4 | aie 6 
7 20 72 | 32 | cathe iomaen 8 } 22) .- | 26 12 * | 41/3 B/— | 10¢ | 10c || Brit. Assets Trust 5/- || 8) 11) —Tlod) 6 3 0 a 
94 100, | 942 |) Denmark 3% ......-+ 9512| .. 3 2 | 15/llg! 11/9 10c 3c || Charterhouse Inv. £1 || 12/6 | —1/3| 416 0 7 
104 B4lo 8614 | 6812 || Egypt Unified 4%... || 7312) +5 5 810 | 5 195 an 65 || Debenture Corp. Stk. || 1951 333 23) 
13 9lg jj 12k, 1054 || French 4% (British) Allg; ... | 3 9 Oe 2 1 21> b|| For. A hee Def. i 1053 
60 20 21 o% 311 — 61515 0 | 601, 42lo lla or. Amer. &c., Ve 42loxd' —4lo' 8 1 9 
} 44 ,, || Get. Dawes Ln. 5 2 2 11719 | 112 2lna| 412 6|, Guardian Investment 4421 |6468 
46 15 331g 2i%4 || Do. Young Ln. 412% 2312) 1g| 19 5 0 240 2 205 8 r 4a_ || Ind. and Gen. Ord... } 205 2| an | 517 1 50/7 
34le 25 2912 | 2314 | Greek 6% Stab. La. 26 | +1 9 10 Ow 225 211 8b 5a || Invest. Trust Def. ... || 217 al 5 19 10 38/$ 
5812 20 i 35\g | 24 mite Tinsinaweces } 2H | ace 18 15 0h 156 12/3 2la 61p b|| Lake View Inv. 10/- || 13/- | 619 0 37): 
60 35} 52 | 40l2 | Tepes, 12% 1936-65 || 41 | w- | 13 8 3f) 237!2 | 220 3lpa| 8p b|| Mercantile Inv. ...... || 220 5990 28/7 
=e = y tle on | Bo. 634 (28 red se 4ie| . . s Y 11812 | 109 3a 419 6|| Merchants Trust Ord. | 10919)... 617 0 x 
752 | 54 | 65° | 50 || Poland 7% ...eeics.0 | So] <2 [20 0 Os| 2172 | 200. Se |e enh teen oe: |] 20012, -2 | 319 8 59) 
153 o 1 0 4/- 3/6 4c 4c cottish Inv. 5/-...... ah 500 
4 | 9% |] Ill, 7 || Roum, 4% Gon. 1922 Big). | 23:10 OY) r 681 158 31,4) 65 || Scottish Mort., &c.. | 160! 518 5 oo 
et ht! Ld) |). ee * | 18512 | 98 | 3a || Trustees Corp. Ord. || igsiz) “. | 5 7 109 , 
or on Stoc ll sense! 2 /: 
1153, | 101 L111, | 106 | Corpor 5% 1946-56 || 107 | ¥ 317 8 | 180 16619 4a 65 | United States Deb... || 16612} —4 On 5 
117 | 1041p || 114 | 10839; | Bristol 5% 1948-58... || 108t2/ ... 318 9 —T te.| 19/ 
87lo 7 8153 ek 2 4, ae 75 * 40 0} 27/112 | 20/- 134 Bis ¢ Brit S.Afr. 15/=fy. pd. || 22/- sis e | 
rose | Seat | seas? | 88, | Kiverpool 3% a S - | 323 8 | 139 | 109 2a C. of Lond. R. Pty. £1 |\11/10i —Tind| 6 14 0 e 
I 254 2 | iddx. 312% 1957-62 | 26/1!2{ 19/9 $614 | tits a) Daily Mail & oo, 1 20/ 6 | —l/-| 714 Of an 
oe t as 514 455 3 | | Dalgety £20 £5 pd... || | 6 6 4 23) 
Your 1030 ] a \) 20/3 | 15 1019) 3a 4s Forestal Land Rr i 16" kd —6d| 812 0 18/] 
a Last two | Price, | og 25/- | 18/9 c4 (z) ¢ 312 (2) | Hudson’s Bay Co. fi 19/6xd +8%d | 4 0 0 15); 
Jen. 1 to Dividends Apr | PES] . Yield 17/6 | 11/6 2a 35 || Java Invest. £1 ....+ | 12/6 | 8 0 0 : 
Ace. 26, Name of Security 26 | 8<a| Apr. 26, 234 15g |] Nil || Peru. Corp. Pref. ee oo Nil 17/7 
earn 28 5x7) 1939 10/3 | 7/9 3¢ | _3lgc\| Primitiva Hold. fl. | 8/9 | —3d| 8 0 0 28) 
High- {| Low- (a) (6) (c) g 31/4le | 23/7lo 12lgci lec H Sudan Plant. £1...... || 23/9 | ... 8 8 5 29): 
-— | om 5 % % ene il i | 23/6 
] ‘|| _ Public Boards || l ie | Breweries, &c. | 36)- 
1120 | 107, || ke 2lg || C. Blec. 5% 1950-70 || 10812) ... | 4 110] 7I/- | 61/6 12126) 5a | Ansell’s Brewery £1 | ¢ 67/- | +2/-| 5 4 6 35): 
i || Lon, Pass. Transport || 26/9 | 22/- 5196] 2a || Barclay Perkins 24/- 1+1/6| 6 5 0 17)! 
115 | 105} 2g 214 || 412% “A” 1985-2023 || 107 we | 4 4 3 127/- | 109/6 a5 620t || Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 ||122/- | +2/6| 4 2 OF 3, 
123, | 112) || By 2lg ||5% “A” 1985-2023 || 11412} —1 4 511 || 64/- | 57/3 3a 145 || Charrington & Co. £1 ||62/-xd +5/9| 5 9 9 31) 
L172 | 10514 |) = 21g 212 || 3 %e*B” 1965-2023... |} 107 ose 412 4) 73/- | 56/- 6a | 125 || Courage Ord. £1 ... | 61/- | +3/6| 5 18 0 3) 
7754 | G4lp 212 b 11, a!) “C” 1956 or after... | 6412| —1 6 4 0 || 94/10!2| 86/- 156 712 a || Distillers Ord. L. | 89/6 | +6d| 5 0 0 
8512 | 77 lle ll, || Met. W.B. “B” 3% || 781g) ... 316 5 | 1093 | 99/6 176 | 12a || Guinness Ord. f1 :.. || 104/- | +4/-| 5.12 0 98) 
114 | 109 2p 2lg || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 | 10912) — 1s) 4 1 0} 87/- | 69/6 71g 20 6/| Ind. Coo Al £i || 81/- +3/-| ? 27/ 
i 34/6 | 28/6 3lga} 519 5|| Meux’s Ord. £1...... 31/- | +2/-| 5 16 0 64) 
|| British Railways | 79/— | 67/6 136 8a || Mitchells & Butlers : | 72 6xd +4/1| 515 0 88 
313g | 21le | 4 ¢ Bp GW, GI, wosnnngsonee | 25 om 2 0 0} 69/- | 60/9 4a 145 || Simonds (H.&G.) £1 || 65/- |... 510 0 ‘ 
346} 1% || Nil Nil ci) L. & N.E.R. Def. ... || 2 | se Nil 34/6 | 27/9 4a 55 ||Taylor Walker Ord. ft) @ 20/- | +2/-| 6 0 0 Q 
538 33 Nil Nil ¢|i Be. 5% Pref. Ord. || 4 nial Nil 68/3 56/- 126 6a ||Watney Conabe Def. +3/-| 519 0 90/1 
504 | 38 5 Nil ¢ % Pref. 1955 || 461,| -.. Nil | 93 
1414 Tig 134 Nil || De. 4% 2nd Pf.... || 10 | .. Nil iron, Coal and Steel 47; 
34 19 4c Nil | Do, 4% OS , Sa 2410; we Nil 19/1019; 15/6 66 4a | Allied Ironfound, fl. i 18/119) ... 11 0 0 
15 1014 gq Nil ¢) L.M.S, Ord, ...co0e || 1212) —_ 1g Nil || 42/9 | 36/9 4a | Blob || Babcock Wilcox £1. |) 41/3xd) +3/-| 4 17 9 18/1 
3719 20 4c Nil cl) 4% Pf, 1923 ....cc || 2912; +1 Nil 6/6 5/- 10¢ 10c || Baldwins 4/- ......... jr 739 19) 
5854 37\o 2a 25 | 4% PE. ....... eoseses: 49lp. +2 | 8 1 4] 40/6 | 35/9 3lga} 9b ] Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 || 38/9 | +94} 6 8 0 24, 
171g 101g ligc) Nil dl Southern ao 1234; — 4 Nil | 34/410") 26/6 $12l9 6} +5a || Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- | 30/- | +6d | 517 ot 12, 
71 4814 la 45 || Do. 5% Pf. Ord. eee a 8 om 8 1 4) 28/- 25)- t6 tllea | Butterley Co, ours! 26 1019) 5 11 6 13 
9712 80 Zigal 212 bl! Do. S92 PE c.eeenee | 86 | -1 516 3 9/412} 6/33 4a 65 || Cammell Laird 5/-.. 7/6 | 6 6 9 12 
l || 24/3 19/a\e 3a 55 || Colvilles Ord. £1 |23/1lox +4igd) 6 18 9 16 
: Dom. & Foreign Rys-| 9/6 7p cl 10c || Consett IronOrd.6/8 | 8/6 | +3d| 7 8 0 68 
912 4lp Nil Nil Antofagasta Ord. ... { 7 ae Nil 85/1012 a). 15 5a || Cory, William, Ord. 179 4l2|—7logd) 5 2 0 7 
Sl 2i2 | Nil Nil || B.A. & Pac, Ord. ... 3 20 Nil 31/- | 21/9 10¢ | 10c || Dorman Long Ord. 28/9 | + 1/3 | 6 19 : 45, 
1333 734 Nil Nil || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... 8 |-k Nil 46/1012) 36/3 18¢ 18¢ Do. Pref. Ord. £1... || 42/6 | 8 9 ; 27 
1012 512 Nil Nil || B.A, West. Ord. ...... 6 | — | Nil 76/~ | 62/6 || ¢6@ | tlil2d)| Firth Brown £1....., 67/6 |... 5 4 { 15, 
111, 6, | Ni | Ni |C Tt ames Tig]... Nil 25/412) 21/~ || t4lgd| +2lpa) GuestKeen&c.Ord.£1)) 239 | —3d| 5 17 Il 23 
6li¢ 334 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com, $25 S| cee Nil 31/6 26/9 7iga\ 156 || Hadfields 10/-...... 27/6 mn S 3% 57 
24 20 2c 2c || Costa Rica Ord. ...... | 2 9 1 9! 27/6 | 20/9 7igb| 2lpa'| Horden Collieries £1 || 27/- |+I1led) 7 Il 0 35 
35/- | 30/- Nil ¢ Nitrate Rlys. £10 ... 37°6 | +5/-| 5 6 9 || 34/412! 29/3 106 5a || Lambert Bros. Ord, £1 33/112 | — Ted) 9 15 104 
3412 2034 t4c t2¢ || SanPaulo Ord. ...... 2512| ... 716 10t, 11/814) 9/03, 5¢ 10c_ || Peaseand Partners ee 10/3 | +3d| 915 0 ik 
|} 18/3 | 15/Llg|} 51g) 2a || Powell Duffryn 16/1012] +7led) 8 18 0 44 
[Banks and Discount] | 41/- | 33/9 || #7126! +52 || Sheepbridge C.& i 39 4lo | 6 6 Of 48 
60/6 | 52/- Tiga} 105 |/Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 55/-| ... 6 6 0| 34/3 29/- 815) 312 a\| s ey Coll. Ord. 5 |30/71o | 717 ; t 
29/712) 25/- 5a 56 || Bk. of N. Zealand £1 || 25/- | —-i/3| 6 8 O« 31/6 | 24/3 13¢ 10¢ | urham \ Ord. 30/- | 6 13 3 13 
330 | 30112 6a | 66 || Bk. of England ...... | 301l2| ... | 319 7 |) 65/6 | 10/- Te | 4c || Steel & Iron f BOrd i) 13/9 5 16 50 
75/6 | 65/~ 7a 76 || Barclay B. £1......... || 65/6 | —6d| 4 6 0} 41/3 | 34/- 65 4a || Stanton Iron. £1...... 40/712 | +7ind| 4 18 6 29 
42/3 | 39/1012) 3a 312 6|| Barcl. (p.c.0.) A £1 || 40/6 3 4 0) 44/41.!| 36 +85 | +21 a || Staveley Coal, etc. fl | 38/9 +1/3, 5 8 ot 3] 
76 6516 31g 4p 5] Bk. of Aust. £5...... | 634 5 19 0 | 46/41 | 40/51, 121p:| 12l9 c\| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 | 39/4lox;—7lod 6 6 9 14 
£463, | £4212 8c 8c || Bk. of Mont. $100... || £46 314 66) 35/3 26/3 | 4a ah || Swan, Hunter £1 ... | a8 se! 619 24 
23 2153 6: | Be of Ment) £20... || “22 4.7 Oe) 3/954! 2/7 || 15¢ 5¢ || Thomas (Rich.)6/8 3/3 ee 2 
? Y 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (g) Yield worked on 4% basis, = 


(n) To redemption at par, in year shown. (0) Yield ‘worked 
1 ; o & Yield on 2°0925% basis. 
% paid free of income tax, 


(A) Yield on 412% basis. (k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. (m) Based on payment of 212%, 
at 56% of face value.  (p) Yield worked on a 10% basis. (s) Yield worked on a 512% basis. () Yield worked on a 14% basis. 
(w) Yield based on 40% of coupon. t Free of Income Tax. (y) Yield based on 47% of coupon, (2) 
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April 29, 1939 


Last two } 
Dividends 


meee | wo 
Fx let _% 





Name of Security 
(c) | 
ce tecteniitinn 
tron, Coal, &c¢.—cont. 
8c Thornycroft, John £11 
Nile || U. States Steel $100.. 
219 |, Un. Steel Cos. Ord, & 
2B | Vickers ar 


Se | Ward (Thos. Ww) £i.. 
12\oa | Whitehead I. & S. “i 
20: || Yarrow & Co, £1 
Textiles 
Nil Bleachers £1 .... 
Nil Bradford Dyers Bien 
Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... 








5 a Finlay (Jas.) & Co, 4i 

















38/9 
$5012 
| 23/3 


Nil || Calico Printers £1 .. 4/112 
10¢c | Coats,J.&P. £1... || 30/719) 
212 6} Courtaulds £1. ...... 23/9 | 
5 b English Swg. Ctn. £1 || 22/6 | 
Nil Fine Cotton Spin. . I} 2/79} 
a 3 0b} Linen Thread Stk. i} 21/3 | 
+10 || Patons & Baldwins 1 45/— | 
@| Nil 5|) Whitworth & Mit. 8/9 | 
Electrical Manufacte | 
10 | Associated Elec. £1.. 37/6 | 
15 b British Insulated {i.. 81/3 
5 ‘| Callenders £1 ........- | 80/- | 
24 6) Crompton Park. A5/- || 17/6 | 
10 ¢| | English Electric £1... || 32/6 | 
20 | General Electric fl... 77/- 
15 b|| Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. | 18/9xd 
5 a\| Johnson & Phillips Li 37,6 
712 c\| Siemens £1 ......... 22/6 
Electric Light, &c. || 
$1 c| $19 c\| Brazil Trac., nopar.. $105g | 
6 a 9 || Brnemth & ‘Foole £1 65/- 
2 al § 6) British Pow. & Lt. £1 || 28/6 
3loal 4 || City of London £1 .. 32/~ 
3 a) 5 b| Clyde Valley Elec. it | | 34/410 
3a 719 b|, County of London 42/- 
5 b| 2i1pa\| | Edmundsons iP seasan 24/- 
2loa 5  b|| Lancashire Elec. £1.. || 31/3 | 
-— 4 6| Lond. Ass. Elec. fl... | 26/3 
3a 9 bj Metro. Electric ae 46/3 
210 | 51) 6|| Midland ene fi | 36/1010 
212a 419 b|| North-East. Elec, 286 
o “ 6 | North Metro. £1 ... | 4216 
+5 b| $21oa'| Palestine Elec. ‘A’ £1 || 26/3 
219a| 519 6|| Scottish Power £1... (| 33.9 
3 al 5 bi Yorkshire Electric £1 || 35/6 
Gas 
24 b]| GasL. & C. £1...... 20/9 
4 a\\ Imp. Contr. Stk. ...... 105 
27, |, Newc.-on-Tyne £1.. 206 
3 6) S. Metropolitan Stk. 8312 
| Motors and Cycle 
15 ¢|| Albion Motors Ord. £1 | 463 
ait 5 b|| Assoc. Equip Ord. £1 |) 31/3 
30 c|| Austin 5/~ ..........+. 9/4); 
10 c|| Birm. Sml. senate 26,9 
667 6|| Dennis 1/- ............ 18/9 | 
5 c|\,\Ford Motors MB vcseee 6/101 
21g a}| Lucas, J. (£1).......+. 57/6 
25 «c|| Leyland ‘Motors £1... || 85/- 
45 || Morris Motors 5/- Od. 30/7! 
15. 6|| Ral. Cycle Hold. £1... | 44/4! 
712 a'| Rolls-Royce £1 ..... - |} . 518 
2219 ¢|| Stand. Motor 5/- ... || 16/3 
| Shipping 
15 6) Clan Line Steam. £1 || 5xd 
Nil | Cunard Al. canlesn escce 2/6 | 
5 | Furness, Withy £1... 19/- | 
2 a\| P. & O. Def. £1 ce 20/- 
5 | Royal Mail Lines |} 17/=- 
Nil c|| Union Castle Ord. i 9/- 
| Tea and Rubber 
5 || Allied Sumatra £1... || 13/3 | 
2 a) Anglo-Dutch £1 ... || 23/3 
8 || Bah Lias £1 .... 21/3 | 
2 al| Jhanzie Tea £1 .... 21/3 
4 a) orehaut Tea £1... 28/9 | 
6 212} — (Assam) £1 ... || 28/9 | 
c . nggi Plant. £1...... 12/6 | 
a) an Asiatic 2/-... || 3/1): 
a} $ | Robber Trust £1 24/3 | 
ce} 9 cll United — 2/- || 2/712) 
5 all | Anglo-Iranian £1 ... , 81/10! 
2712 | Sos (tpeaaesy 5/- 23/- 
Nil | Auock £1 seosecce 1 SOUS 
| 25 5 a Burmah Oil J epenes | 77/6 
| 10d ps c| 11d ps c! Merican Eagle Ni #4 | 3/3 
| 14 all Royal Dutch f1.100... || £330 
172 a|| Shell Transport 1. 80/7loxd 
1712 || Trinidad Lease. 85/- 
12 ¢|\ Trin. Pet. Develops ! 43/- 
| Miscellaneous \| 
¢ 5 || Aerated Bread £1 ... | 16/3 | 
c| 6 ¢|| Allied News. £1... || 17/6 | 
c| 7 ¢|| Amal. Metal £1.... 20/- | 
6} 3 a!) Amal. Press 10/- _... 8/6 | 
6| 10 af Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 10/6 | 
c| 25 cil Assoc. News. Df. 5/- || 9/3 
a| 12126|| Assoc. P. Cement £1 || 67/6 
a\ 10 6|| Barker(John) £1...... 58/9 
c| 85 c|| Beechams Pills Dt. 2/6) | 7 a 
¢| s3213c|| Boots Pure Drug 5/~ || 40 7 
c| 72 ¢|| Borax Deferred £1.. is 10); 
cl Nil ci Bow, Paper Mills £i || 12/- 
712 a\ Bristol Aero, 10)... 20/- | 
81, 6|| Brit. Aluminium Li. || 55/- 
234 a) | British Match £1 . 33/9 
+20. c\ Brit.-Amer. Tob. “i || 92/6 
10 6) British Oxygen £1.. 73/9 
71g 6| Brockhouse(J.) £1... || 39/412 
4 ¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg.... | 4llo 
20 6) Carreras A Ord. £1... 51516 
25 ci Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/-|| 10/- 
me c|| De —— Air. £1 || 38/9 
¢| Dunlop £1 .....0.+0+6 24/6 
3 a | Bosewwe | Ora £1 27/6 
5 c/| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 16)-| 10/6 | 
15 a Ever Ready Co. 5/-., || 21/- | 
15. ¢| Fairey Aviation 10/~. 21/6 | 


| 47/6 | 


* Bid and offered p prices are free of Commission and =o Duty. “o ) Interim dividend. 


(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (p) Annas per share. 
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(s) 813% paid free ot Income Tax. 
(@) Allowing for rate of exchange. 








(6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. 
+ Free of Income Tax. 





























Year 1939 2 
ear 193 ‘ ~ 
Tan. 1 to sane Price,| vo g 

Apr. 26, - Name of Security & a2 

I yn re 1933 |B a= 
High- | Low- (a) (6) (c) | 8 

est est % % 2 

| | Miscellaneous—cont. | 

559 5l4 7T12a| 20 6) Gallaner Ltd, Ord. £1 | 53 

4/9 2/654 Nil cl Nil ¢| | Gaumont-Brit. _~ 2/7lq) ... 
12/- 6/9 16 c} Nil ¢| Gen, Refract’s 10/-.. 7/6 | +6d | 
29/412; 23/6 25 6) 15° a\| Gestetner (D) (5/-). 26/3 |—Tlod| 7 12 
£66 | 73/112|| 20 6| $ a@|Harrisons&Cros. aa —i 
68/- | 52/6 | a} 11 })| Harrods £1 ......00. || 53/9 | 
25/112} 18/~ || 15 a} 2712 || Hawker Siddeley (5/-) || 18/6 | | 11 
29/3 | 25/- | c| 7 cll| Imp. Airways {1 ... || 27/--| 2.) | 
32/6 | 27/6 a 5 6\| Imp. Chem. Ord. fi | 28/6 | +3d | 
12/712) 8/6 i c} Nil cll | Imp. Teens fh || 9/41o} ... | 

716 61g || t7!2 a} 1712) Imp. Tobacco £1 ... || 61g) — 316 | 
$6012) $4554 || c$2-25) c$2- 00)| Inter. Nickel n.p. ... || $4812 | Ps 
13/112} 9/119 || b| 5 a International Tea 5/- || 11/ 

38/6 30/6 a 6 || Lever & Unilever £1 |/32/ éad| +1) 101 
176 | g9 || 10 ¢ Ni c| Lon. & Th. OilWh£t | 1/3 | + 7lod 
52/3 | 43/3 c| 20 ¢|| London Brick £1 . 45/- |... 

55 4llig 143 b| 84 a} pose Gs Ord. £1... || 5 | a 
63,412) 50/- a| 2712 b|| Marks & Spen. A 5/- ||57/6xd +1 419! 
85/- 639 || 12105 712 a\| Murex £1 Ord. ...... |'73/9xd| +2/9 
356 | 30/712|| 22a) 939 5|| Phillips (Godfrey) £1 || 30, 712 —Tlod 
27/9 21/6 Tloa 5 6) Pinchin Johnson 10/- 23/9 | | 
40/712! 20/41) || 3712 6| 1219a|| Prices Trust Ord. 5/- |/35 /-xd | + 7ind| 
52/514| 38/- 31ga| 93g 6) Radiation Ord. £1... || 37/6 | —1/3 | 
17/7!2) 15/3 6 3 a) Ranks Ord. 5/-...... 16/-xd | —2d 

514 47g || 221g c) 2212 c) Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1)\413:6xd 
11/- 8/6 a} 10 bj Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... || 10/- a 
11/3 8/3 212 c| 4 || Smthfild.&Arg.Mt.£1 | 8/6 eae 
619 56/3 212a| 1212 d|| Spillers Ord, £1...... 55/Tlox d +1/3 
29/712| 24/6 Nil Nil || Swed. Match. B.kr. - } 25 te ; 
639 | 55/41o 414a| 14 6}| Tate and a 7 | +°3/3 | 
48/- | 30/6 a} 5 45) Tilling, Be } Se ed 
686 | 58/9 o 3° Tob. Seerts, Ord. £1 |l60/-xd| +1)-| 

9 | 25/3 25 || Triplex Safety G.10/- || 39/- | —1/3 | 
90/112| 82/9 1334 5| 10 a| Tube Investments £1 | §5 ae 
82.9 | 696 334.a| 1614 5)) Turner & Newall £1.. || 76/3° 41/3 
55/- | 499 712 b| 5 aj United Dairies £1 .. 33 Us ce 
= ; 19 Toy Tiga} 15 bl ae eee 3. 

28/715} 5 a ae | papr Mfrs.Def.£1 lol Pio 
38/9 26 ‘| b | winane Mire Del At) “23/43 7 od 
65/3 | 55/- a 50 5 Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. || 58, 112 +11, d 
| | i| 
| ] Mines | 
75/- 59/41 | ce 95 ¢ i Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 60/-— +71 od 
9/712! 7/1012|| p4 | p4 a|BurmaCorp.Rs.9... || 8/ll2 . 
€9/- | 56/3 6l4a 1334 6 | Cons.Glds.of S. Af. £1) 59/422 + 1/49) 
161, | 1473/| 95 a) 95 6| Crown Mines 10/-... || 1514) ... | 

85g 6539 30 a Nil 4| De Beers (Def.) L212 || 612 | + 1g | 1 
48/514) 36/41>)| c| 15 c| Jo’burg. Cons. £1... || 40/- | +1/3 | 
4l/- | 33/11, 1}1ga@) 11146) Randfontein £1 ...... | 35/712 4+ V0! 2 12 

12316 93 3712 b| 25 a) Rhokana Corp. £1... | 93 4; + 19) 
1454 121, Nil Nil FE SEO LS ccccccces 1134) + 14) 
17/712} 14/410 10 6| 10 a@)| RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- | 14/6xd +3d | 
121g 1014 75 a| 75 6) Sub Nigei 10/-...... | 101g) + 1g} 
81g 7 2/6 a} 5/6 b| Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 71g she 
62¢ 4316 || Nil | Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- a2 | + 1, | 
| 13/- ! 7 c|_Nil ¢|Wiluna Gold £1...... ; read 
——o scenes ee _— 
| Tssue| April 26, Change | | Issue Age 26, | 
Issue | price| 1939 Aurio Issue price 1939 
} | 
Warmed. 1 Bruas Guit’mn(S):2/-| 2/3 | 1/101-2/112 
||) Rub. Ord. 2 1/419-1/712 612% . | 20/-| 20.0-21/0 
5% pf. 2/- ... 1/9-2/0 | Enos Fx J] 2/—| 2/1ig-2/4l2 
jparking 3 312% 1g dis-par | Camps J6%D)b Par) 114-34 die 
as onmgees by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table does not include certa‘n closed trusts) 
| 4 \Change| | 
Name and Group} —- since || Name and Group} > 
Municipal & Gen Apr. 1] 
ror. Govt. Bond| 10/6-11/6 | + leone lex. 13/—1 
Limited Invest. 16/9-17,9 Keystone Cons. 12/3-13/3 
Mid. & Sthn. 16/--17/-xd || KevstoneGld.Cts| 11 /—-12/- 
Scot. & Northn. 16/3-17/3 | British General | 
New British 9/110-9/ 412 | || pri. Gen. “C” 13/3-14/3 
Bank-Insurance | Rubber & Tin 10lod-1/- x 
Bank & Insur. 16/6-17,6xd*)_... Brit. & Amer. 13/9-14/9 
Insurance «- | 18/3-19/3* | —3 Gold Share Tst. 4/6-4/9 
Oe eee | 15/9-16/9* | +3 Commodity 4/9-5/- 
Invest Trust 12/--13/-xd*,| —3 Allied 
Scot. B.1.1.T. 13/3-14 as | _ Amer. Indus. ... 15/9-16,9xd | 
Cornhill deb. 20/19-21/112* | —11od! | Brit. Ind. Ist ... 15/6-16/6 
Cornhill def. ... 10/3-11/3* . Do. 2nd 13/--14/- 
National Do. 3rd 13/--14/-xd 
National C....... 15/3-16/3 | —3d || Do. 4th 14/3-15/3 | 
National D. 14/3-15/3 | + || Elec. Inds. 15/3-16/3 
Nat. Invest. ... | 11/412-12/412 | —7lod) | Metals & Mins. 12/3-13/3 
Amalgamated 17/6-18,6 | | Cum. Invest. 15/9-16/9 
Century ......«6. 14/712-15/7ioxd | Other Groups | 

Gilt-edged 15,6-16/-— | | Brit.Emp. 1st unit} 15/3 bid 

Scottish ... 14/--15/- | | Producers 7/—-7/6xd 

Universal 14,9-15,9 | Domestic 6/--6/6 

Do. 2nd .. 15/4)2-16/4!2 | Do. 2nd Ser. | 6/3-6/9 

Protected Ist . 15/9 bid | Do. Priority | 86-9 /- 

Do. 2nd... | 14/-bid | | 1st Prov. “A” 17/9-18/9 

“15 Moorgate > ti» “Sr 12/9-13/9 

Inv. Flexible ... 10/9-11/9 | —3d | Do. Reserves} 13/6-14/6 

Inv. Gas & El. 11 /}19-12/1loxd | | Selective “A” 13/3xd bid 

Inv. General ...| 14/9-159 | ... || Do “B” 13/9 bid 

Inv. 2nd General) 12/112-13/112 | — Led | 

Inv. Inc. & Res. 18/9-19.9 | d || Brit. Trans. ... 11/6 bid 

Inv. Gold ««» | 15/712-16/712 | +11ed | Bank, Ins. & Fin. 12/3-13/3 

Hundred ...... 15/6-166 | —llod|| Do 2nd _... 12/6-13/6 

Provident. ...... 11/7}2-12/7!2 | —112d) | Brit. Bank Shrs. 18/—-19/- 

Savings Unit ... 8/—-8/7l2 |... Do. Ins. Shrs. 14/6-15/6 

Security First... 10, 6-11/6 — Lod) | Brit Dom. In.... 13/9-14/9xd 

Keystone || Four Square ... 17/6-18/6xd 

Gold 2nd Ser.... 14/6 bid Brewery .......-- 12/9-13/9 

Gold 3rd Ser.... | 12/419-13, 3 + lied! | Supervised ...... $8.93-$9.71 |4 

Keystone......... 12/4) oxd bi ... || Lombard Indust.| 8/6-9/- 

Kevstone 2nd 10/-bid | _..._|) Orthodox ...... |} _13/--14/- 


(k) Yield on 20% basis. 
(t) Yield worked on 6% basis. 
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Year 
Company Ending | 
Banks 
Union Bank of Scotland ... Apr. 1 
Breweries 
Charrington and Company... | Dec. 31 
Wilson’s Brewery .........+++ Feb. 28 
Electric Lighting, etc. 
Calcutta Electric ..........+. Dec. 31 
Urban Electric Supply ...... Dec. 31 
Financial, Land, etc. 
Ciro Pearls (Holdings) ...... Mar. 25 
Argentine Estates of Bovril... | Sept. 30 
Gas 
South-Eastern Gas........++++ Mar. 31 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Lothian Coal Co. ..........+- | Feb. 28 
Stephenson (R.) & Hawthorns! Dec. 31 
Oil 
Maritime Oilfields ............ Dec. 31 
New Brunswick Oilfields ... | Dec. 31 
Rubber 
Ec cncscncscviincocones Dec. 31 
Tl Joxcbsshegnectenbsoussenes Dec. 31 
SS ere: | Dec. 31 
RG i dukiucscadvexsesessbeneiins Dec. 31 
Consolidated Malay ......... | Dec. 31 
Damansara (Selangor) ...... | Dec. 31 
SN Sn cc icetespnatontennhoe | Dec. 31 
St TL insépssoteenssernens’ Dec. 31 
SINE +i sxtakssendontionsoores Dec. 31 
Java United ..........seeseees | Dec. 31 
Kampong Kuantan............ Dec. 31 
Lower Perak ...........0cc0e0s | Dec. 31 
Scottish Malayan .........00. | Dec. 31 
BEE wevvcccccesescosescesecs | Jan. 31 
DENTE. Sccnusnssessbenoteses | Dec. 31 
EL * icchanncessisnnnet Dec. 31 
MMOD asrssccresdoscsses Dec. 31 
NN 5c ck cncseeneabons Dec. 31 
Shipping | 
a | Dec. 31 
Shops and Stores 
Civil Service Supply ......... Feb. 28 
Lilley and Skinner ......... Jan. 21 
United Drapery Stores ...... Feb. 28 
Tea 
IN nie cocssbanaiuns Dec. 31 
Ceylon Proprietary ......... Dec. 31 
NN ono cckemaaseninan Dec. 31 
SED cinckthcdnkeneabanhenaes | Dec. 31 
SIL sc csknbensesensbanednese | Dec. 31 
CS ee Dec. 31 
SEY bate) conseencedinenion’ Dec. 31 
eo ccsscosanicnscecen Dec. 31 
Tramways 
Red & White Un. Transport | Dec. 31 
Trusts 
en Mar. 31 
London and S. American ... | Mar. 31 
Waterworks 
Consolidated of Rosario Dec. 31 
Prov. of Buenos Ayres W’wks.| Dec. 31 
Other Companies 
Allied Newspapers _......... | Dec. 31 
Crosse and Blackwell ......... | Dec. 31 
Eastwoods Humber Cement | Dec. 31 
Se | Mar. 31 
Frith (W. G.) and Co. . | Feb. 28 
Garrard Engineering ......... | Jan. 31 
Hopkinsons, Ltd. ............ | Jan. 31 
Lever Brothers and Unilever | Dec. 31 
London Electric Wire......... | Dec. 31 
Mallandain (Albert E.) ...... | Dec. 31 
Mallinson (George) and Sons | Feb. 18 
Selangor Oil Palm ............ | Dec. 31 
Shanghai Electric Construcn. | Dec. 31 
Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co. Dec. 31 
ES BEE iv oconcsessdeccecn Jan. 31 
Spratt’s Patent (America) ... | Dec. 31 
Total Profits, 1939 in £000’s: |No.ofCos. | 
SO) ere 833 | 
To April 29 ........000000000s | 890 


t+ Free of income tax. 
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Net Profit | 





| After | Amount Hin 
Balance 
from | ae | ne | aah & 
vies | Deben- | Distri-_ | Prefce 
| ture | bution ||, pount\~ 
| Interest | || 
| 7} | 
7: ‘a 4 
128,605 310,407] 439, o12 iad 
| | 
247,841) 826,497 1,074,338 | 103,778 
89,300, 150,962) 240,262|| 18,300) 
| | | 
51,392 736,542|| 90,909) 
52,274 122,397, 21,000, 
22,949, 39,300!| 8,156, 
22,171, 48,191|| 10,000 
| 
48,692, 211,092)! 54,932) 
| 
38,098 122,300 
1, on 16,567|| 
660) 4,977|| ... | 
7,180 14,097|| 5,220 
| 
130046 13,456). 
495 15,8461... 
2,421 12,128|| 2. 
1,369 Dr. 1,064)... 
2,634 9,514)... 
5,860 10,620}... 
5,656 7,522|| °.. 
1,225 3,472\|  °.. 
5,115 12,710|| 
10,304'Dr. 4,529 5,775|| 
4,976 16,821, 21,797||__... 
6,740 1,240) 7,980||  .. 
3,705, 27,566 31,271||_ .. 
46,318 19,725,  66,043||_ .. 
3031 eld) asl] 
| . 
2755 966 ~—«-3.721|| 1,321 
2,701, 5,583, 8,284! 900) 
52,141) 144, sad 197,043), 
31,445, 22,228) -53,673!|_.. 
25,817, 65,878, 91,695|| 19,262 
23,482) 44,600 68,082) 2,327 
765 3,219, 3,984, ... | 
5,515) 11,223, 16,738! 1,306 
6,437, 6,750, —«:13,187| 407 
212 923 1135 ... | 
918, 1,618 2,536 656 
2,782, 9,127, «11,909, 1,674 
1,435 15,278 16,713), 2,100 
8282, :772, 3,600) “243 
mane 83,260 104 465} 14,681 
| 
12,640 16,651) 29,291) 
37,352, 30,017, 67,369 18, ia5 
116,674 31,679) 148,353) | 8,400 
29,533 — 40, 892) 9,375 
261,551 519,328 780,879| | 374,500 
24,200 106,707, 130,907 | 
Dr. 643.Dr. 5,603\Dr. 6,246 
8,493, 23,308 © 31,801 | 
5,822 7,695 13,517) ... | 
17,907, 51,548} 69,455, 7,500 
19,981, 165,310, 185,291... | 
1,399,088 6,267,950| 7,667,038 4328777 
76,634 105,771) 182,405, 30,000 
5,906 19,088 24,904, ... | 
40,633, 25,806 66,439 5,982 
2,656, 9,519 12,175| ... 
77331, 127/384 134605) 31,719 
175;842| 422,256] 598,098 | 49,864 
8,873, 12,498, 21, 1371) 
| | 
35,560) 103,169 a 18,622 
38,627 113,476, 152,103|| 23,776) __ 




















THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 








(a) No comparable figure. 
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Appropriation | Corresponding 
wees [a eerntnneeeeenememenene | Period Last 
; Dividend __ \Gerried to| Year 
| Reserve, | Balance a 
Ordinary ___| Deprecia-| Forward)|| Net Divi. 
Amount Rate | Hom eel | Profit | dend 
Sere germ eee aia 
£ Yo £ £ | £ |% - 
216,000 18 90,000) 133,012)! 312,625) ig 
397,609) 17 325,000, 247,951 | 762,883, 15 
86,975 17} 46,193 ne 158,139) 17} 
237,473, 10 al 51,256| 645,725! 10 De 
14, 1000) 8 35,000, 52,397) (a) (a) Yo 
Lar 
| | | De 
4,531! 24 2,500) 24,113) 20,4481 5 Li 
a: én 14,283, 23,908|/ 50,865] Nill Su 
| | | W 
| Sor 
86,839 6 ove 69,321); 156,608 6 ea 
| } | “ 
82,875, 124t 2 39,425!| 78,136 10} 
8,250 3 4, 4,317] | 476 Nil 
| } a 
‘ 
4,231] 5 de 746 | 4,464, 6 ” 
2,280 3 ann 6,597|| 6,244) 3 
9,000, 3 1,500 2,956!| 26,046 6 
4,400 4 “nal 11,446/| 9,474 8 
6,750 7 2,700; 2,678} 23,347) 15 
a ok ~ eae | 1,064) 5,045 4 ce 
3,750 5 2,332) 3,432) 18,637) 15 
ak the 3,500 7,120)! 20,657, 5 
4,935 3 \Dr. 1,500 4,087) 20,429 10 
1,840 2 500, 1,132)| 6,652, 5 
4,000 4 3,500, 5,210) 16,932) Il 
we | wee Dr. 45250, 10,025]| 16,718, 8 
11,697 14 5,097 5,003} 23,382) 24 7 
1,281, 2 1,000, 5,699 6,353 4 
18, 042, 5 7,000,  5,329|| 43,790) 8 o 
12,000. 4 7,500; 46,543) 34,473, 7 Per 
3,388 4 1,750, 784|| 6,923, 64 Eg 
- sie 1,276, 5,269} 9,377) 10 ~ 
ae a 3001 2,100|| 5,270| 4 ~ 
3,750, 5 750 2,884) 16,907, 124 
52,500 10 83,000 61,543|| 341,276 25 _ 
| | | 
19,466 5% 7,660 26,547!| 31,704 6 
24,016 10 25,000, 23,417) 68,076 10 
36,250 5 5,600} 23,905)| 41,925 5 
1,933 3 1,425) 626, 4,807, 5 i 
8,100 9 2,200, 5,132} 12,138 10 
4,863 8 1,500 6,417} 9,514 9 
600 3 300, 235|| 1,749 5 
930 8} om. | 950}! 2,839, 10 
5,574 10 2,000 2,661) | 11,426 11 as 
8,580 11 4,000,  2,033|| 13,938 10 
2, 548, 84 | '809) 4,441 10 Co 
u 
30,336 11. 6, one 43 590 | @ | (a) s6 
16,571, 7} | : 12,720) 1 23,696 7h Pe 
a 5, at 43, 592 | 33,874 Nil 
i } _ 
15, 3 000 118, 953) 26,782) 24 
a i 31, Pu 11, 6: Nil 
108,750 6 50,000! 247, 629)| 731 057 8 Co 
24,890 24 83,352 22,665|| 135,153 24 | 
ibe w> 6,246 | (a) | (a) Ti 
14, 500 10 w» | 17,301|} 21,462 10 ai 
7,917, 12 w» | 5,600} 14,730, 12 
16,250, 25 26,707, 18,998 49,801 205 ~ 
55,825 15 91,145) 38,321!) 127,834 124 
1,147,879 10 & 6 | 700,000,1,490,382' 6,525,409 10 & 6 
51,305 7 20,000} 81,100) 143,393, 
16,000 8 1,3 7,650)! 27,771, 10 
24,469, 224 7,675 28 1313) 57,031, 25 
$525 § 3, 250, 3,400|| (a)_| (a) 
53,600 8 15,000! 16 018 80,252) 7 
26,281; 18% 50,000; 26 605) | (a) | @ 
305,065 15 75,000) 168,169|| 411,224 15 
12,000, 15 1,000, 8,371 11,843 15 
55,475 | 26,669 37,963 1 113,704 
58,507 28,667, 41,153|| 124,875 +» _ 











—— ~~ 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coat Output (’000 tons) 


Week ended January-March 
District Apr. | Apr. 
8, | 15, | 1938 | 1939 
1939 | 1939 | 
J | | 
Northamber 229-4) 238-7) 3,544°6| 3,512°6 
Durham ...... 531:°5| 536-6 8,539°3) 8,096°5 
Yorkshire ... | 773°4| 581-6) 12,106-1) 11,885°9 
Lancs,Cheshire| | | 
andN. Wales | 279°5) 281:0) 4,556 4| 4,600 °2 
Derby, Notts &| 
Leicester ... | 587°6| 477-9) 9455-4) 9,539-0 
Staffs, Worcs, | | | 
Salop and | 
Warwick ... | 371°6) 263-0 5,376°3) 5,504°7 
South Wales & | 
Monmouth... | 754:3| 522-9 9,900-2| 8,869-3 
Other English | } | 
districts® ... | 95°7) 90-3) 1,471-4| 1,411-°9 
Scotland ...... | 630°1| 625-9, 7,987:7| 7,939°2 
, | 4,253-1 3,617-9 62,937 -4| 61,359°3 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw CorTTon delivered to Spinners 
(7000 — 
Week Total 
ended | Deliveries 
j } 
Variety | nae | : 
| Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
| Apr. | Apr. |" 1937- | 1938- 
1939 1939 Apr. 22,/ Apr. 21, 


1938 | 1939 











American |} 15-3 | 23:3 ©47 452 
Brazilian -| 44/ 70 221 210 
Peruvian, ¢ . 2°51 3-4 61 9 
Egyptian 4:1} 82; 764 237 
Sudan Sake] ... | 2°5 | 2:9 110 101 
East Indian...... 15:0 | 9-8 257 29 
Other countries | 3-6 | 36 130 121 

ED Siaianene | 47-4 | 53:2 2020 1 809 


Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


| Week ended From Jan. 
} 1 to Apr. 
Apr. 19, | Apr. 26, 26, 1939 
1939 | = 1939 
Tons | Tons Tons 
4,900 | 5,250 | 98,110 
1,885 |} 2,175 23,195 
4,500 3,150 | 94,850 
Spelter ........+ 2,150 4,250 | 61,620 


U.K. Srocks 


Apr. 15, Apr. 22, 
1939 1939 


ioe (Br, official w’ houses): Tons Tons 
OS Silene Baier | 6,654 6,210 

ET vids ktastcdsdalantoneiscce 26,511 | 26,736 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... | 12,561 | 12,437 





COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—(cont.) 
_ TINPLATE INDUSTRY _ 


Week ended 

a 7‘ = 
\Apr. 16, Apr. 8, ‘Apr. 15, 
1938 1939 | 1939 


Production—per cent. of | | 
CEES bisisetctciienens 47° 50 | 59°69 | 56°71 


rom 21, lage. 13, ‘Apr we 
| 1938 | 1939 | 
Shipments ......... Tons | 4,484 | 3,317 | 2 ‘025 
Stocks—warehouse and | 
i eee Tons | 6,939 2,995 | 4,686 


1 


Sixteen weeks ended 


Apr. 21, | Apr. 20, 
1938 } 1934 
Shipments .......... Tons 1 _87,932 | 62553 


Foods 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
1 ’000 quarters) 


| Apr. ; Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
Ss | ae | 2 22, 
_| 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939, 


| Week ended | Season to 














From— 

N. America......... 384 435 17,154 22,111 

Argentina and | 
UERRUED ccccceces 444 514 6,323 7,820 
| I 280 238 11,041 9,020 
TEE oie ws | 4836 4,477 
Danube and dist. 232 210 5,793) 7,402 
NE nitissuiaaiidiy eco | ene 1,141) 424 
Other Countries... 32 19 664 1,103 
Total 1,372! 1,416 46,952 52,357 

To— | 
U.K. 251' 273 11,635 12,684 


“ Orders * “| 396-140) 9,771 12,030 





France 14 22 658) 942 
Belgium 25 128 3,894 3,538 
Holland 32 101; 2,513 2,857 
Italy.. eoccceee 71 76 816 1,151 
GESBCS. ccc ccccccces ee 94 60 1,692 1,018 
Scandinavia ...... 24 25 1,268) 1,239 
Other European | 

Countries ...... 38 38 5,665 4,282 
Ex - European | 

Countries ...... 427; 553 9,040 12,616 














We icnseniens | 1, 7 1,416 46,952, 52,357 
| 


~ Wortp ‘SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
__(000 quarters) _ 


| Week ended | Fom Apr. Ito 

















From | Apr. Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
15 | 23, | 22, 
1939 1939 1938 | 1939 
Argentina ..........66 | 174 338 33 657 
Atlantic America . 106 13 664 163 
Danube Region ...... 87 36 356 220 
S. & E. Africa ..... ° 8 16 10 79 
Indo-China, etc. ... | 21 22 64 71 
ee 396 425) 1,127' 1,192 
OTHER Foops 
WwW eck ended 
Aae. 15, | Apr. 2 22, 
1939 | 1939 
Bacon: 
Arrivals in London (bales): | | 
Danish ....... eoeene seseee cccce | 14,873] 12338 
Canadian ........cccccccsorces | 5,621 | 5,939 
Dutch .......... wcssenseee | SMO) S209 
Lithuanian .....s.cccceseees -| 1,898 | 2,499 
= OUD: <aesusnatdien eceseaesone 5,001 | 4,348 
COCOA: 
Movement in Lond, (bags): 
RMD sicostsaccenceccccensees | 13,963 | 15,839 
D/d for home consumption 5,156 | 8,609 
RY ° <cccshacenante - | 220 
Stocks, end of week ' 159,678 





OTHER» Fooos—(cont.) 


Te | Weekended 








Apr 15, | ‘Apr. 22, 
| 9 | 1939 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond, (cwt.): 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 118 731 
» D/d for home consn. 680 506 
¢,  M ntakaniaceiice 27 


” Stocks, end of week | 5,003 | 5,228 


Central and S. American : | 
eS Sa 7,993 | 12,399 
D/d for home consn. ... 2,192 | 3,883 
SIN csts a chctsencecescees 481 | 524 
Stocks, end of week ...... 87,478 | 95,470 
Other kinds—Landed...... 9,371 | 4,224 
, D/d for home consn. 5,779 8,724 
— | ere 440 1,122 
» Stocks end of week | 188,439 | 182,817 
Meat: | 
Su pee Smithfield (tons): | 
ill iativeicssnetndhentannnnnets 8,177 9,535 
eS eS ee 4,211 5,038 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,616 2,897 
Pork and bacon ........+«s- 676 1,046 
eee 674 554 
SuGar: 


Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 


ca iivincsaxscesestieeies 23,302 4,359 
NS SIE 15,381 | 25,737 
Stocks, end of week ......... 229,209 207, 833 
Tea :* | 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) > | 

| a ee aa | 37,356 
S. India....... ececces Mecserces a | aoe 
Ceylon diniecaianiiintaianen co «| 
JOUR ccccccccvccccesccccece guess oe | aan 
Sumatra ...... eenaendunaseee “a 1,112 
SNE <tnucatenianensumanens we | 4,168 

We stdcchsentvaaiensne 71,668 


* Week ended Apr. 20th 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


| Week ended 


| Apr. 15, Apr. 22, 


| 1939 1939 
a a sccncnetneninetntin wtons | 1,170 | 1,127 
DetVETOR — ccccccccccecccece - tons; 1,354 2,1°5 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 70,334 | 69,266 


| 


WorLD SHIPMENTS | OF "LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended , From Jan. I to 


| 



















Apr. 2 fee. | Apr. 
8, “| 6, | 15, 
| 1939 93 | 1938 | 1939 
Argentine to— F ~ 
U.K. and Orders | 12-5 | 1-3 |140-8 153-2 
Continent ......... 10-1; 9:0 231. 2 |254:0 
U.S.A. and Canada| 7-0 | 11-8 (130-2 [187-2 
Australia, Brazil, | | | 
GIDs ccrcceiccesecss is 0-2| 8-7] 7:6 
Calcutta to— | | 
U.K. and Orders... 1-0 O-1 | 8-6 | 23-5 
oe ee ina ee See eS 
Bombay to— | } | 
U.K. and Orders | 11-0 | | 38-5 | 48-4 
Continent ....c0.00 0:3 | | 2:2) 42 
Madras to U.K. . onl Beg be aie 
India to— | | 
Australia, etc 0-2 2:8 | 4°7 
U.S.A a DS Peet . 
Sundries ...........0... | DS ce ch ee 
WE ctssenecnee 42-1 | 22:4 563-0 684-0 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Apr. 19, Apr. 26, 


1939 1939 

GRAINS (per a Cents Cents 

Wheat, we g0, M es 6979 

Winnper, May. ee 61% 

Maize, Chicago, May............ 4918 4812 

Oats, Chicago, May .....-.000«- 301g 3034 

ye, Chicago, May .......e.00+ 4155 415g 

Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 381g 385g 
METALS (per Ib.)— 

Corner Connecticut ....s.000 + 10°50 10°25 


Exnorm ei. 


10°12}. «10°15 






Apr. 19, Apr. 26, 
1939 1939 


METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 47°50 48-50 
LOBE, NF cg BBR cccccccccoccccece 4°75 4-75 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 4°50 4:50 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 





Cocoa, N.Y., Seam, May ...... 4°35 4°20 
Coffee, i Y., cash— 
Rio, No.7 ....... . 5g 5ig 
; Santos, No, 4 ......+.- 738 74 
Cotton .N.Y.. Am. Re 8-98 9-09 


Apr. 19, Apr. 26, 
1939 1939 
Cents Cents 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. nee 


— Am. Mid. May......... 8-23 8-38 
Lard, Chicago, May ............ 6°27)}2 6-50 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


kt, ae 96 96 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1573 1534 
May 1573 1534 


Do. 0. 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
TP SOG GE <cccecesceocattnns 2°95 2-94 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Apr. 19, 
1939 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc.— 

Whear— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 
Liv. May., per cental 

Flour, per 280 Ib.— 
Straights, d/d London 
Manitoba, ex store 


Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. ... 
Oats, . - * ons 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 lb. ... 2 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, POT CWE, *<ccoce 
MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ib.— 


English long sides........ evecece 
Argentine chilled hinds 


Apr. 26, 
1939 


N 
ae? 
woe 


~ 
-OF&OWO 


oor uocwo Una 
oo 


- 
oon 


seeeee 


As 


anew 
LESSEE Doak WRHAW Poe 


Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 
English wethers  ............. 


N.Z. frozen wethers 


Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
N.Z. frozen 


seeceecens ee eeeeneres 


aA 


COSCO Sena pawn w 
on 
SCSOSCSCS AERA BROW woon 


oo o 


OTHER FOODS 


BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
eee escee 
New Zealand 
i cla Cat aie a 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

Canadian .........cecsees snscccmsee® 28 
New Zealand 
English Cheddars 


113 0 
sstceeeeecescecssecee LIZ QO 


126 0 
127 0 


sete eee eeeeeseees eeee 


SSCoowVSs SACCOCSCSO eoooo 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & f. 


Costa Rica, medium to good ... 


EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-15!» Ib.) 


Danish (1512 tb.) ..... 


FRUIT— 
Oranges, Valencia, 12 cases I & II 


Grapes, S. Africa 
Grapefruit, Jaffa 


Romo 
acooacco’ 


Penen, Vistertam’ cccccccccsccccoce, 
LARD (per cwt.)— 


Irish, finest bladders 


S SOMPSOASBZAacavw o wroo eno cococo 


seeeeseeeess 


S23 
ePwen DOOoO 


PEPPER (per lb.)— 
Black id) 
> ”» ty rf eve 
White Muntock aqdan Bond) 
» » (Duty paid) wee 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltland 
Wisbech One eal” 
t 
SUGAR 


cwt.)— 
c.i.f. U.K./Cont. " 
REFINED Lond: 


Me 
nn 


— 


> 
Syvin Coo 
~ 


SSom cooe S4BY 


ee 
Sscoan ooco 
coco 

— 

oooo 


96°, prpt. shipm. 
70 7 


20 412 22 101, 


April 19, April 26 

1939 1939 

SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. i B é 
6 2 
eet ensccecconbe ° 0 27 10ly 
Crushed ....... eecceesoccccosere 9 25 Tig 
eT 7. a “a 
Home Grown  o.......ccesceeses . 4 nu 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per lb.) — d. 
N. India : aa 12-87 
i 14°89 
16°46 
15°38 
11-51 
11-04 
3: 


_ 
< 
a 


=? 


TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Virginia, stemmed and un- 
stemmed, common to fine ... 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 
stemmed 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un- 
stemmed 


~ 
- 
SIS CAne 


CNNLRNOOCAMW 
_ MOmonog 


Bast Indian 


-OonRrOrOoronoes ik le 
o 


COTTON (per Ib.)— 
Raw, Mid-American 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.F. 
» Giza, F.G.F, 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 
» 40’s Weft ° 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) .., 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50's... 
» 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds. 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40's... 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 10 lb. 
» 39 in. ditto, 37l9 yds., 
16 x 15, 81g Ib. 


FLAX (per ton)— 
Livonian ZK 
Pernau HD sabebbinenneecneeses 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort 


JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Apr.-—May. 
Daisee 


30/7/6 
32/15/0 


26/13/9 


28/15/0 
SISAL (per ton)— 
African, Apr.-June ... 
SILK (per Ib.) — 


Italian, raw, fr. Milan 


WOOL (per Ib.)— 

English, Southdown, greasy .., 
» Lincoln hog, washed... 

Queensland, scd. super combg. 

N.S.W. greasy, super combg. ... 

N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56... 

» »  Crossbred 40-44 
Tops— 


Merinos 70's average 


”» 8 
Crossbred 48’s 
- 46’s 


” 


COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty 


Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 


Sheffield, best house, at pits . 


IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No, 3, d/d. ...... 
Bars, Middlesbrough 
Steel rails, heavy 


NON-FERROUS MET 
Copper— 
tandard cash ..... eseusonsecces 


Three months ........... 
in— 


Three months .......cccsessesee 
Lead, soft foreign— 
Cash 


eee eeeeneees Pee eee eeeneeeeee 


English, pig 


sso 


13/7/6 
13/10/0 


wes Ss 


Aluminium, ingots and bars .. 
- rolling billets 
Nickel, home and export 
8. 
53 0 
56 0 


peroz. 7/10/0 
per 76 lb. 17/18/6 


Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit { 
om, refined 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other 


include the Government tax. 


‘ROSIN (per ton)— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, 
gs 20 to ton (free, nonsret 
-ton loads and upwards... 


CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ... 


» Nitric 
oo) 


»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 4 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 1 
ee ai 20/0/0 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton 5) 10/0 
” 7/14/0 

s. d. 

Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 13 6 
» powder .. 15 0 
Nitrate of soda perton 8/0/0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... Pperton 37/0/0 
10/0/0 

» Sulphate 10/15/0 

Soda Bicarb. 


11/0/0 
Crystals 


-—=—SOoCOm-# 
== DOSCCm a # 


cS 
Gor a= 
= 
on 
Sn 


rSsy 


5/5/0 
5/10/0 
18/15/0 


per ton 
Sulphate of copper per ton 


COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 


HIDES (per Ib.) — 
Wet salted, Australian ............ 
West Indian 


10/16/3 


d. 
458 


ccooocc]([ Y 


Dry and Drysalted Cape 

Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer... 
Best cow 


Best calf 
INDIGO (per ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine 


LEATHER (per |b.) — 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. 


Bark-Tanned Sole 


TOPPER CORO meee eeeerenees 
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- Eng. or WS do. 
Bellies from DS do. 
» Eng. or WS do. 


Dressing Hides 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.) — 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd. bri. Lond. 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 

ex. instal. Thames— 
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O4bot 0 
15/5/0 15/510 
American , soeenoncsccoososooscores S 10/1010 19/10/0 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. 4. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
Fine hard Para 


SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 


TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town 


TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 x 


» 2 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. 
Pitchpine 
Rio Deals 
Teak 


OOOO O eee eee eeeeeee 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, naked . 
Rape, refined .. 

Cotton-seed, crude 
Coconut, crude ., 


11/3/9 
12/8 
‘;. 


35 0 


La Plata 


Turpentine 
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